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THE OLD ROAD COACH * 


By HENRY H. S. PEARSE 


N THE art of coachmanship we know 
very little to-day that our great- 
grandfathers could not have taught 

us. Members of our modern four-in-hand 
clubs, with all their advantages, have. ac- 
quired no greater skill or’ more artistic 
finish than the humbler craftsmen of: a 
century ago could claim; and, as for nerve 
in handling a rough team under difficulties, 
the tippling old professionals, beside whoin 
the sentimental damsels of early Georgian 
days sat with trustful confidence, could 
probably have given points to the modern 
Jehus who pride themselves on dexterity in 
threading their way through a Piccadilly 
crowd. The famous Yuba Bill’s cool mas- 
terfulness over the rawest team that could 
be put together in the Deadwood coach was 
a thing to delight a skilful practitioner’s 
heart, and I have seen Basuto boys drive 
wayward mules through most difficult 
places in a style that the best whip of any 
erack club might be proud to emulate; but 
I doubt whether any of them would have 
faced difficulties and dangers more reso- 
lutely or got out of them with more credit 
than the old stage coachman, who, year in, 
vear out, was always on the box until his 
fingers became too stiff to play lightly with 
the bits of restive leaders and his whip 
hand had lost:its cunning. Those were 
leisurely times when a stage coach took 
fourteen days to cover the three hundred 
and ninety-seven miles between London 
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and Edinburgh; but John Macadam was in 
his infaney then and the roads, rough as 
river beds in places, might have shaken 
strong language out of-even a taciturn 
California driver, accustomed all his ‘life 
to ways that were anything but smooth. 
The horses of that age had some méttle in 
their bulky composition,-with manners not 
of the best. A nervous amateur would 
have found them very awkward customers 
to handle. Yet the rawest and most wilful 
teams were brought quickly to subjection 
by art as perfect, if not so finicky: in, its 
perfection, as anything to be seen now on 
the box of a club coach. 

From the  fornval - prints: of a’ period 
somewhat later we may ‘see that the profes- 
sional whips, delineated: by Sawray Gilpin, 
Robert Pollard,:and’ Sartorius,. were con- 
summate ‘masters of a‘ craft’ that- has not 
developed much’ in any essential point 
since Boadicea and her bold warriors drove 
their chariots in a furious charge against 
the compact legions of Suetonius. There 
was not much in common perhaps between 
a charioteer of the Iceni and an eighteenth 
century coachman, except their proficiency 
in a craft the fascinations of which must 
have exercised a potent influence on both, 
though possibly in different’ degrees. What 
that fascination is, no writer ancient or 
modern has been able to tell us, but its 
hold was as strong on professionals who 
had to drive night and day for a living as 
on amateurs innumerable who have taken 
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“* A petticoat on the box is not out of place.” 


to it as a sport. Dickens, though he prob- 
ably never handled the ribbons, was pos- 
sessed by the spell, and could make his 
readers feel it not less than De Quincey, 
who wrote like a craftsman. Driving clubs 
had not into existence when the 
eighteenth century closed, but coaching as 
a sport in which every country gentleman 
was supposed to show some skill flourished 
much earlier. Even grim Oliver Cromwell 
was ambitious of distinction in that line 
and appeared at least once on the box of a 
drag in Hyde Park. He got no further, 
however, than demonstrating the fact that 
it is easier for some men to rule a state 
than to drive a four-in-hand. Contempo- 
rary chronicles make no mention of his 
later achievements as a whip, but we may 
safely assume that Cromwell lacked the 
devil-may-care nerve of the eccentric Lord 


come 


Oxford who, in another century, gained 
notoriety by driving a team of stags, 
which he handled with consummate dex- 
terity, until one day the Sussex hounds 
got on his line and ran him to ground in 
the stable yard of the Ram Inn at New- 
market. Such is the enthusiasm that has 
helped to perpetuate all the charms of 
old coaching days while their discomforts 
and dangers are forgotten. Even a cen- 
tury ago men and women, whose bones 
must have ached for weeks after a long 
journey from the jolting of springless 
coaches on villainously 
rough roads, would grow 
garrulous about the charms 
of traveling through rural 
England. All Horace Wal- 
pole’s grumblings over the 
dearness and dirtiness of 
yayside inns do not dull his 
lively zest for the adven- 
tures incidental to journeys 
by stage coach when George the Third 
was King. The lumbering public vehicle 
of that time did not lend itself to innocu- 
ous repose for travelers and could not be 
driven fast over those rough old roads 
without danger of jolting off half its load. 
The era of mail coaches brought another 
type differing from the smart drag of to- 
day only in the arrangement of outside 
seats, which were limited in number bylaw 
and by the necessity for carrying much 
baggage on top where the guard could 
keep vigilant watch over it. Mr. George 
Lane Fox of Bramham Moor had a coach 
built on the exact model of the York mail 
which he had driven regularly in the early 
thirties, taking turns with a professional. 
Built for strength to stand’the strain of 
long journeys in all weathers, and there- 
fore heavier than mere considerations of 
stability demand, this coach was first in 
his favor to the end, and it did not look out 
of place ten years ago among the most 
stylish of club drags. But the man who 
could wear a swallowtail coat in Rotten 
Row at the close of Queen Victoria’s reign, 
as he did when she came to the throne, and 
excite nothing but respectful curiosity in 
the minds of people to whom he was un- 
known, might have driven a chariot down 
Piceadilly and drivers there would have 
saluted him as king among coachmen. 
The wild west at its wildest had not 
more terrors for timid folk than England 














of the time when highwaymen haunted the 
shadowy recesses of secluded woodlands 
by the way or pounced upon their prey as 
the jaded team toiled slowly across some 


Yet sentimental misses were 
not to be kept at home by fear of such 
mishaps, and the stories they told after a 
gallant knight of the road had appropri- 
ated their costly trinkets made pinchbeck 
heroes of rascals like Claude Duval and 
Dick Turpin. The eaitiffs knew all this 
and played their parts accordingly. A 
stern command to “stand and deliver,” 
uttered with a manner that brooked no 
refusal, would be followed by the appear- 
ance of a masked face at the stage coach 
window and a polite request for “your 
gold jewelry 
only, if you please.” 


lonely wold. 


and 
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tle to brag about in these encounters, 
while any damsel who had been through 
such an experience had hero worship for 
the triumphant villain only. Such is the 
perversity of feminine nature. 

At a later date, when His Majesty’s 
mails with much bullion were carried by 
stage coach, the tables were often turned 
by coachmen and guards, who at times 
stuck manfully to their posts and gave the 
highwayman a warmer reception than he 
had bargained for. These were exciting 
times, and one cannot wonder that the law 
forbidding a stage coach to carry more 
than three passengers outside was often 
violated. To say nothing of the extra 
“tips” they brought, numbers must have 
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He was 
careful to keep any 
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cial risks.” 


male 
covered by a pistol 
until the transfer 
of property could be 
effected, 

trembling 
knew full well what 
the penalty would 
be if they hesitated 
for a moment. It 
the custom of 
many pro- 
prietors to serve out 
pistols and blunder- 
travelers 
who would have felt 
more at 
without such dan- 
gerous weapons. At 
any rate few 
of them ever put up 
a good fight with 
highwaymen, possi- 
bly because the 
tears and entreaties 
of their fair com- 
panions—in equal 
danger from both 
friend and foe—dis- 
armed resistance. 
One can understand 
why men found lit- 
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“Rather than see a pretty girl mope inside * * * thegallantoldwhip * * * would 
make room for two damsels beside him.” 
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given a sense of security except when 
suspicious looking strangers, who might 
have been in collusion with highwaymen, 
were among them, or an informer hap- 
pened to be on the coach collecting evi- 
dence for a prosecution that might land 
driver and guard in prison. While that 
law was in force informers made a good 
thing out of its frequent infringement, but 
occasionally they would be caught napping 
when there were no witnesses about, or 
none whose sympathy a “sneak” could 
rely on. Then the coachman and his digni- 
fied colleague would seize their victim, 
souse him well in a horse pond, and leave 
him there to the tender mercies of ostlers 
and village lads, who, though itching to 
‘take a hand in the game, discreetly looked 
another way until the coach was out of 
sight. z 

With the advent of mail coaches and 
macadamized roads the humdrum weari- 
ness of slow stages disappeared, while 
speed gave an exhilarating zest to the or- 
dinary incidents of travel and the spice of 
adventure was not wanting. Those were 
the glorious days of the road when a man’s 
pulses must have been dull indeed if they 
did not quicken at the sound. of hoofs 
ringing -with rhythmic cadence, bits and 
chains jingling merrily in the frosty air, 
and the quick breathing of horses as they 
sped past peaceful homesteads and pic-, 
turesque villages. An amateur of the old 
school has told us that these sounds,espe- 
cially at ‘night, were “the sweetest!of mu- 
sic” to him,‘and he never-tiredthrough all 
the years that he drove forigport,.covering 
a hundred miles or more dagpeafter day’ on 
the Exeter Quicksilver a>, Telegraph, 
with only a few hovwesfer sleep between 
times, or varied his exXperience..by—long 
excursions northward over the wild York- 
shire moors into Seotland. He might:have 
told us something also of the rapturous 
delight that possesses a good craftsman 
when he feels a good team bending read- 
ily to the lightest touch of his hands on 
the reins, as a musician’s soul is thrilled 
when his fingers sweep the strings of an 
instrument he loves. 








Amateur coachmen 
of a century ago had no driving clubs with 
which to parade in Hyde Park, nor had 
they dreamed then of running road 
coaches as an unprofitable speculation. 


Their private drags were kept mainly for 
cefemonial visits and for brave show at 
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Then 


race courses or at the courtside. 
came the golden age when some choice 
spirits founded the B. D. C. and.met for 
dinner at the Black Dog in Bedford ‘after 
.a long drive from London., Most ardent of 


John Warde, 


members were :“ glorious ” 


ithe fox hunting squire, Mr. Henry Ville- 


bon, Sir Thomas - Mostyn, whose delight 
was to put four-hunters into a team and, 
by. way of first. lesson, start them straight 
off:on a journey of a hundred miles or so. 
Sir Harry- Peyton, whom Thackeray ‘im- 
mortalized as’ the last. survivor of that 
school, used to be.seen always with a team 
of grays, and Squire Annesley with straw- 
berry -roans. ‘Mr. John Warde’s favors 


must havé been pretty well divided between 


the saddle and the box seat, as he drove the 
mail up.from Hungerford to London on 
non-hunting’ days. The eighth Duke of 
Beaufort “(then Marquis of Worcester) 
was as well known as any professional on 
the Bath.Road before he helped to found 
the Four-in-hand Club... Later he started 
a coach on the Brighton Road and ran it 
for .profit or loss until the days of such 
things seemed to be numbered. On all the 
main roads out of London coachmen found 
peers or rich commoners who were anxious 
to keep their hands in. practise by driving 
long stages whenever they had the chance; 
and it is from their testimony that we 
know how gocd was the art of such pro- 
fessionals as Charles Jones, Robert Brack- 
enbury, Charles Ward, Philip Carter, 
James Witherington, Will Harbridge, and 
Joe Tollitt, who were sportsmen all, and 
whose generous tributes to their predeces- 
sors on the road prove that coachmanship 
as,a fine art has improved very little since 
the nineteenth century dawned. Charles 
Ward, who taught many officers of the 
Plymouth garrison and young Devonians 
to drive a generation ago, was the last to 
run a mail coach, which kept the road be- 
tween Truro and Plymouth well into the 
second half of the last century. Among 
my pleasantest recollections was a drive 
beside him on the tallyho through beauti- 
ful. Cornish - valleys and breezy 
moorlands on my way to school at Pen- 
zanece. It was he who initiated many 
celebrities of:modern coaching clubs into 
the craft that his father ( “one of the best 
whips of his:-day” ) had taught him. If 
reminiscences of the Ward family in 
“three generations ” could be written they 
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** Rain or blinding snow storms that filled the roads Drawing by Cecil Aldin. 
axle-deep * * * were but incidents.” 
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would embrace every era of English stage 
coaching, and they would make a stirring 
story of times when men so loved that life 
on the road that they would give up bril- 
liant chances or the prospects of domestic 
bliss for the sake of its fascinations. 

For them exposure to rain or blinding 
snow storms, that filled the roads axle 
deep, or frost so severe that their hats 
could only be taken off after a thawing 
process, were but incidents to be laughed 
over and forgotten when spring sunshine 
brought out the fresh young foliage in 
wooded valleys and all the sweet charms 
of rural England. Those old coachmen 
took keen delight in romantic scenery as 
in sport. They were jealous for their rep- 
utations, too, and prided themselves on 
being able to cover a long distance in the 
shortest possible time without distressing 
their horses. Rival coachmen would race 
each other stage after stage, and it was a 
point of honor with the driver of a mail 
to be always first at the end of a journey, 
though private proprietors did all they 
could to gain that distinction—winking at 
the risks their coachmen ran—and pas- 
sengers were nothing loth to encourage 
trials of speed wherewith to while away 
the tedium of traveling. Some still living 
can remember those galloping matches be- 
tween the Telegraph and Quicksilver which 
used to cover fifty-five miles from Exeter 
to Devonport in less than four hours every 
day. That was a brilliant record even for 
the age of fast coaching when mails on 
the old North Road had reduced the time 
between London and Edinburgh from a 
fortnight to forty-two hours and twenty- 
three minutes. The coachman was a great 
personage then, and bearer of good news 
and bad, and gossip from the teeming 
world into quiet villages where newspapers 
came no more than once a week. 

No wonder that amateur whips were not 
the only people who liked to sit on the 
box seat beside the oracle, listening 
eagerly to everything that fell from his 
lips. On his part he was not averse to 
having them there, especially if they had 
bright eyes and rosy cheeks and musieal, 
merry Even the elder Weller 
would have agreed with the old coaching 
song that “a petticoat on the box” is not 
out of place, “’eos a coachman’s a privi- 
leged indiwidual, ’ecos a coachman may do 
vithout suspicion wot other men may not, 


voices. 
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’eos a coachman may be on the wery 
amicablest terms with eighty mile o’ 
females, and yet nobody think that he ever 
means to marry any vun among ’em. 
And wot other man can say the same, 
Sammy?” Rather than see a pretty girl 
mope inside, when he knew she was long- 
ing to enjoy the fresh air and the scenery 
on a box seat, the gallant old whip who 
shared Mr. Weller’s views would even 
make room fer two damsels beside him and 
be happy in defiance of the law and the in- 
former. He may never have been “ sworn 
at Highgate” as old drivers on the North 
Road were, but one may be sure that he 
did his best to keep the time honored oath 
“not to drink small beer when he could 
get strong, not to kiss the maid when he 
could kiss the mistress, and never to pass 
that house without calling to have a bottle 
of champagne.” They were not all topers, 
but they liked the good things of life and 
occasional leisure to enjoy them. Mrs. 
Nelson, of the Bull Inn, Aldgate, knew 
their tastes in this respect and took care 
to eater for them at least once a year by 
inviting all the coachmen and guards in 
her service to a great dinner at Christmas 
time. The feast lasted three days, so that 
all might partake of it. Some of her 
guards wore scarlet coats like the king’s 
men in charge of mails, and they were ex- 
pected to appear at dinner in this gor- 
geous garb. It was etiquette on these 
occasions for guests to address each other 
not by their proper names, but by the title 
of the roads they worked. So “ Exeter” 
and “ York” or “Norwich” and “ Hert- 
ford” would punctiliously discuss ques- 
tions of precedence before seating them- 
selves at table, each protesting that he 
could not presume to usurp the rights of 
a senior. “ Age before honesty,” was their 
polite way of putting it. The Bull Inn 
was at other times a favorite meeting 
place for amateurs who delighted to fore- 
gather there with their professional men- 
tors from west and east and north to 
chat over old days and to hear the latest 
gossip about kindred spirits whose paths 
lay apart. 

From its earliest institution coaching 
was a bond of sympathy between all classes 
of its votaries, and a medium of sympa- 
thetic communication between men of sim- 
ilar tastes, who may only have known 
each other by reputation on the road. 








“* A masked face at the stage-coach window, and a polite request for your gold and jewelry.” 


There was freemasonry more expressive 
than words in the upward motion of elbows 
when coach met coach or in the flourish 
of a whipstock before it was brought to 
the salute responsive to a sign from some 
All the fraternity ree- 
ognized one code and made it a passport 


passing stranger. 


to good fellowship everywhere. Distin- 
guished amateurs were known by report to 
professionals who had never seen them. 
If a Carew or a Palk or a Somerset 
from the west country journeyed into the 
north, or a Yorkshire celebrity went tour- 
ing through Devon and Cornwall, he 
would be made free of the box without 


formal introduction,and the regular driver 
had no scruples about handing over the 
ribbons to one who did all the work but 
took none of the tips. A good story, 
however, is told of Lord Macdonald and 
Tom Holtby when they drove into York 
for the last time on the old North Mail. 
Lord Macdonald had the ribbons and Tom 
was his box seat passenger. “ Remember 
the coachman, sir,” said his lordship as he 
pulled up at the Black Swan. “So I will, 
my lord,” answered Tom, “if you will re- 
member the guard.” To which Lord Mac- 
donald replied, “ I’ll give him double what 


you give me anyhow.” “Done,” said 
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Holtby, putting a fiver promptly into the 
peer’s hand. With a rueful face Lord 
Macdonald handed over £10 to Day, the 
guard, and turning to Holtby said, “I’ve 
had you for five pounds anyway, Tom.” 
“ Not a bit of it, my lord,” was the cheery 
rejoinder, “Day and I understand each 
other, and I shall clear two pounds ten 
by the deal.” 

One often wonders what became of the 
old coachman when railways drove the last 
of the mails off the road and those who 
had known few pleasures that were not 
associated with the movements of lively 
teams and the hum of rolling wheels or 
genial intercourse with the traveling 
world could enjoy those things no more. 
There must be deep pathos in the unwrit- 
ten romance of that period. With few ex- 
ceptions, the drivers of stage coaches had 
no aptitude or inclination for other work 
though they were masters of their own. 
Many a time in boyhood I have heard 
amateur whips pay admiring tribute to the 
professionals of an older generation who, 
for all their dissolute habits and un- 
couthness, were workmen to the core 
with hands as gentle as a woman’s. Bob 
Pointer, who' taught many Oxford under- 
graduates how to handle an awkward team, 
was one of the hard drinkers, but nobody 
ever saw him in “ difficulties ” to which his 
skill was not equal. His wise maxims are 
still remembered and worth remembering: 
“Never let your horses know you are 
driving them, or, like women, they may get 
restive. Don’t pull and haul and stick 
your elbows akimbo; keep your hands as 
though you were playing the piano; let 
every horse be at work and don’t get flur- 
ried; handle their mouths lightly; do all 
this and you might even drive four young 
ladies without ever ruffling their feathers 
or their tempers.” 

He and others like him could drive the 
worst tempered teams on roads bad or 
good, through storm and rain, snow or fog, 
year after year without mishap. The pro- 
prietors who horsed a mail on the “ town- 
end” stages out of eathedral cities like 
York, Bath, Salisbury, Exeter, or into 
London, had always sporting teams with 
which to make a brave show before the 
eyes of admiring multitudes. There was 
great rivalry among them as to who 
should have the most perfectly matched, or 
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the oddest colored, or the showiest lot for 
this purpose. Ostlers at rival inns of the 
villages where coaches stopped for the last 
change, vied with each other in turning 
out their teams in the pink of condition 
and perfectly appointed—the harness shin- 
ing like polished ebony, the bits, chains, 
buckles, and terrets burnished to the high- 
est point of metallic lustre. But on the 
middle stages it was quite another thing. 
There the mail coach driver had often to 
put up with anything in horseflesh that a 
parsimonious publican who owned a stage 
of the road and meant to make it pay 
chose to give him. A weak-kneed crock, 
a skittish thoroughbred, an ill-tempered 
corktail, and a raw youngster might be 
put together for him to do with as best 
he could. Passengers, watching him as he 
tightened this rein, or played lightly with 
a finger on that, laid his whipstock gently 
on the near wheeler’s flanks, or brought its 
long lash deftly under the bar to give the 
off leader a timely hint, little thought how 
much depended on their driver’s nerve and 
skill. Still less did they know when he 
sent the team downhill at a gallop that it 
was the only way by which he could hope 
to keep the groggy ones on their legs. We 
may sigh over the days that are gone, as 
Thackeray did half a century ago when he 
wrote his semi-satirical lament on the de- 
eadence of rapid driving, which had de- 
serted England and “trotted over to 
America.” But distance lends enchant- 
ment to the view of such things, and it is 
pleasanter perhaps to conjure up mental 
pictures of the old coachman, whose craft 
is still with us,.than it would be to revive 
in. actual experience all the discomforts 
and perils that were associated with the 
road in old days. Our ancestors, who had 
to live that life because there was no other, 
did not seevits romantic side as we do. Let 
us be thankful therefore that the roads of 
pleasant England are still open to- us ‘if 
we care to take them; that we may enjoy 
the delights of coaching. in summer time 
through leafy lanes ‘and valleys murmur- 
ous with brooks or over open moors breath- 
ing the sweet fragrance of heather and 
bracken; that some of us may still practise 
the coachman’s art for-sport,- knowing all 
the joys ‘our grandfathers knew and let- 
ting the things that vexed them slip into 
the dim region of romance. 
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‘* He sent the team downhillata gallop * * * the only way Drawing by Cecil Aldin. 
by which he could hope to keep the groggy ones on their legs.’’ 





THE MUSIC OF THE MARSH 


By GENE STRATTON-PORTER 


HE frogs sing the opening chorus. 
With the first peep of green and the 
pungent breath of catkin pollen on 

the wind, morning and evening vesper is 
earoled by a thousand voices, and a pawan 
of praise greets every. passing shower. 
The moment the sun shows his face, orange 
bellied tree toads, with backs like an un- 
usually brilliant lichen, plaster themselves 
to limbs from which it is almost impossible 
to distinguish them, and in solo, duet, and 
full chorus set up a never ending petition 
for rain. Bullfrogs drum until one won- 
ders what the size of their bodies would be 
were they in proportion to their vocal 
powers. “Pat O’Rourke! Pat O’Rourke! 
Pat O’Rourke!” rolls Father Bullfrog’s 
basso profundo. “ Got drunk! Got drunk! 
Got drunk!” echoes his wife’s contralto 
responsive. “Keel’im! Keel’im! Keel 
*im!” pipes the baby’s shrill treble. But it 
is only for a few days that the frogs are 
allowed to monopolize the music of the 
marsh, for when the green hyla pipes and 
the bullfrog drums, the whole aquatic or- 
chestra and the full chorus make haste to 
join them. 

Nowhere else in nature do scales, fur, 
feathers, and delicate, gauzy, winged things 
meet in such commonalty as in the marsh. 
Here black bass, muskrat, and blue heron 
seek their food in the same water. It is 
nature’s paradise. Through earth’s long 
winter sleep it is the barest and dreariest 
of places. All those tender, succulent 
water plants and vines droop their grace- 


ful heads with the first black frost and be- 
come a mass of decaying vegetation. It is 
pregnant with life none the less, for from 
it come the earliest signs of spring’s 
awakening. After the bursting of its cat- 
kins and the chorus of its frogs, it takes 
just a few days of shine and shower to 
transform the marsh into a veritable fairy- 
land. Graceful growing, gaily colored 
plants and flowers meet you at every turn 
and the air is vibrant with exquisite music. 
Like magic, spring up water grasses, bull- 
rushes, cattails, flags, ferns, and delicate, 
lacy vines and ereeping things, while moss 
and air plants trail overhead. Creeping 
mosses on stump and log renew their velvet, 
and lichens are painted anew in an unend- 
ing variety of gray and green. Lily pads 
float the surface, furnishing choir lofts for 
the frogs, sun parlors for tiny turtles, and 
hunting grounds for wire legged little san- 
derlings. White lilies lift faces of snow to 
the morning and resemble star reflections 
at night, while the yellow are the purest 
gold of nature’s alchemy. Delicate marsh 
flowers and blue flags bloom, and clumps of 
foxfire, like flaming torches, set the marsh 
ablaze. 

And the music! It is unceasing, and it 
is all so good. Sweet as Kolian harps is 
the music of the wind sobbing through the 
branches, the rushes rustling with each 
passing breeze, and the softly lapping 
water. There crickets sing as cheerily as 
under the hearthstone; grasshoppers voice 
constant praise of the sweet marsh 





“Here scales, fur, and feathers find a commcn feeding ground,” 
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grass; honey laden wild bees drone over 
the pollen; singing snake feeders sway on 
the rushes; the locusts hum and hum in 
boundless. content, and the katydids— 
surely it must have been some very, very 
delightful thing that Katy did! Even ran- 
_ cor. would not keep alive an evil deed all 

adown time since the morning of creation. 

There is music in the voices of the 
furred people. It may seem like sniffling, 
grunting, and growling to. us, but that is 
because we fail in our translations. They 


are searching for food, building their 


homes, raising their babies, and loving and 
earing for their mates: just as human folk 
do, and when undisturbed almost all their 
notes are of love and:tenderness: There is 
music in the water... Ask lover of 
marshy places to name you a sweeter note 
than the splash of black bass, so full of 
abundant life they ¢annot always keep be- 
neath:the surface. / 

But of all nature’s minstrelsy the palm 
must always be awarded the birds. « The 
fact that the music ofthe marsh is distine- 
tive with the location-enly makes it dearer 


any 
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to those so in sympathy with it as to inter- 
pret it aright. Long before the marsh is 
ready, its feathered denizens are hovering 
about, filling the air with exquisite music 
while they wait the laying of the founda- 
tions on which to begin the superstructure 
of their homes. Marsh wrens intersperse 
their love songs with scolding chatter be- 
cause the rushes: grow so slowly. While 
they wait, red-winged. blackbirds, true 


children of the marsh, rock on the flags and 
swell their throats with notes so liquid and 
golden that in all birdland there is but a 


yraceful growing gaily colored plants and vines.”’ 


faint breath of harmony above their “ O- 
ka-lee” and “ Con-quer-ee!” to award theiz 
closest competitor. 

Enough of the ‘instincts of his plover 
family cling about the killdeer to induce 
one to believe that he is a true marsh bird, 
for he flings his lovable ery “ Kill-deer! 
Kill-deer!” fromecloudland above it inearly 
spring,even at times before the “ Spring 0’ 
the year ” of the lark, and does his hunting 
there in the first searcity of food, but when 
nesting time comes he is quite as likely to 
seek upland and prairie as to remain about 

















marsh or stream. -There are two peculi- 
arities of the killdeer always, worth men- 
tioning. Since they nest in a. mere little 
hollow of earth, with only a few clods and 
chips drawn. about, their eggs are so col- 
ored as to be indistinguishable from their 
surroundings, and so sharply pointed that 
the severest winds only-cirecle them about 
on their base, but will not roll them away; 
as a further preventive of this the moth- 
ers always place them with the four abrupt 
points nosing together. Also, the killdeer 
is a fanatic in its devotion to its young. 
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awares she stands astride her eggs, val- 
iantly pecking at your hand and frequently 
suffering your touch like a brooding domes- 
tic bird. Pa 
Excepting the upland species, the rest of 
the plovers are true to the marsh,. taking 
their pleasure, nesting, and, raising their 
babies there, and their notes are familiar 
marsh music. They have a high, clear call 
in the mating season or when making their 
location known to each other, but. real 
plover musie comes when a flock of them 
are training their babies after the brooding 


**Grebes seldom leave the water. When they do they propel themselves forward with feet and wings, sit erect like anks, or lie 
sunning in the same position they assume in swimming.” 


Early in the brooding period ‘they desert 
their nests as readily as any other bird. 
But near its close, when the mother feels 
the eggs against her breast vibrating with 
the workings of little feet and wings 
quickening into life; when to her straining 
ears come. the first faint peeps of her shell 
encased babies, she becomes possessed with 
the spirit-of martyrdom, ready to die at her 
post: <H she sees your approach in time to 
dart. a. rod: ‘from: her: nest by feigning a 
broken wing, she can almost invariably tole 
you from her location. If you take her un- 





season. Then the peeping and cheeping of 
the babies and the chatter and chirp of the 
old ones resemble a flock of ducks in vol- 
ume; but their notes are’ clearer and 
sweeter, more nearly resembling those of a 
bird of song. They are plump breasted, 
friendly little bodies, and in dry weather 
go tilting about rotting logs, probing the 
mosses with sharp. dainty bills for worms. 
Four in a row, they line up and watch a 
boat drift by close enough to photograph 
them. - The coming of a storm ‘develops 
their true plover nature.. Skimming along 
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close to the surface of the water, darting 
through reeds and rushes, wheeling, dip- 
ping, calling; alert, full of life and grace; 
clear of note and sweet of tone, they seem 
to glory in the tumult of the elements, and 
become a different bird from their dry 
weather selves. 

Another little marsh chatterbox that is 
in every way interesting and exquisite is 
the grebe. They can be shrill of voice and 
sharp of bill in the fright of captivity, but 
at home in the marsh, filled with domestic 
solicitude, they make their location charm- 
ing with sweet, tender, low voiced cheep- 
ings and chatter as they dart about caring 
for their babies. Grebe babies are suffi- 
cient to thrill any heart, bird or human, 
with tenderness. Mother grebes pull up 
weeds from the marsh bed and stack them 
on a bit of morass, a grassy tuft, or drift 
covered brush for a nest. They cover their 
eggs on leaving them, and when the little 
ones are hatched their down is searcely dry 
before they take to water. What darlings 
they are! Sitting like an auk, where you 
would expect a tail to be and it is not, little 
yellow. feet, not webbed like a duck’s, but 
the webbing in escallops on the outside of 
each flat toe, small armlike wings, a bill 
that is sharp for a water bird, round bright 
irised eyes, plump full breasts of finest 
snowwhite velvet, backs striped much like a 
young quail’s and not larger than your 
thumb. On land they are the most helpless 
little things imaginable. They cannot fly 
until almost full grown, and their legs are 
so far back on the abdomen they are unable 
to lift the weight of their bodies upon 
them. They rise on their feet, launch 
themselves forward, breaking the fall on 
their breasts with the tips of their wings 
and so, like uncouth fourfooted things, 
go sprawling until they reach the water. 
One can see their comic look of relief and 
the deep breath they draw as they strike 
their native element. And what a trans- 
formation! The prince of swimmers is 
the baby grebe. Like lightning play the 
tiny escalloped feet. They seem fairly to 
glide over the surface, not infrequently 
distancing their elders. 

The diving of the grown grebe is so 
nearly unparalleled that in many localities 
they are called helldivers, because they 
strike so deep and remain so long they are 
supposed to have ample time to reach the 
lower region and return before they see the 
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surface again. Grebes do dive deep and 
long, but few understand the trick to which 
they resort. Diving shoreward they come 
up among driftwood or rushes, lifting just 
enough of their small, sharp bills above 
water to enable them to breathe, and with 
film covered eyes and waterproof coats 
comfortably await the passing of danger, 
while their pursuers are crediting them 
with unparalleled power of staying under 
water. Their structural formation re- 
mains unchanged from babyhood. They 
can make a strong flight, but their wing 
feathers are almost spineless, and seem 
more like fringe than quills. This feature 
is prominent in the grebe illustration of 
this sketch. They very seldom leave the 
water. When they do they propel them- 
selves forward with feet and wings just as 
in nestling days, sit erect like auks, or lie 
sunning in the same position they assume 
in swimming. Their color is some shade 
of brown over the back, and everybody 
knows the breast of the grebe whether they 
realize what it is or not. When you see a 
woman with a band of white plumage al- 
most invisibly tinted with blue and green 
and more strongly with golden brown orna- 
menting her hat, know that from one to six 
of these harmless, lovable, sweet voiced lit- 
tle birds were stripped from chin to vent to 
supply it. And when you see that other 
woman wearing a cape the collar of which 
reaches above her ears and the skirt to her 
shoulders, and it seems to be made up of 
almost indiscernible sections the size of 
your hand, know that each section stands 
for the life of one of these charming little 
chatterers. The breast of the grebe is its 
curse. Its feathers are so tiny and fine as 
to be almost spineless, so thickly set they 
stand on end, and so delicately colored as 
to render adequate description impossible. 
Crested grebes are killed without mercy 
for this little patch of rare feathering, and 
the little marsh ones do not escape. There 
is no bird slaughter for plumage more wan- 
ton, unless it be that of the egret which 
takes the life of the brooding bird for a 
few beautiful feathers found on the should- 
ers only at nesting time and leaves the 
young to die as they may. 

A tea party of prima donnas would not 
develop sweeter voices than the incessant 
vocalizing of a party of wild ducks. They 
make entrancing music. At one moment 
notes of glad content over motherhood, 

















sunshine, and feasting; then an endearing 
call, gathering their little ones about them; 
then a warning, lest a venturesome baby 
stray too far; then satisfaction over an 
extra luscious worm,and too often the high 
alarm ery when the water riffles with a big 
turtle or muskrat coming their way. 

The marsh music of wild geese is the 
same in character, differing only in tone 
from the ducks. The “ Honk! Honk!” of 
the old gander that leads his wedge shaped 
line in migration is a familiar sound, but it 
gives small idea of the vocal power he dis- 
plays when he marshals his flock about the 
lakes and rivers of Canada. 
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rowdy in the marsh. Soiled and dripping, 
he reaches a solid footing with a look half 
apologetic, half defiant, exactly as if he 
were saying: “ Had a lot of fun doing that. 
but why in the world do you suppose I did 
it?” He is a warm-hearted, warm-headed, 
impulsive roustabout, and yet at a suspi- 
cious note introduced into his paradise he 
ean slink like a cuckoo. His generous 
erest flattens until it seems pasted down; 
his oily, hairlike plumage hugs his body, 
and his eyes snap and pop. A frightened 
sheilpoke trying to decide in what direc- 
tion to flee an unknown danger is an amus- 
ing spectacle. They are not extremely 
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“The blue heron is a fine specimen, * * * with eyes that snap as they vaguely realize an unseen danger.” 


The ery of the sheilpoke is an enlivening 
note in the music of the marsh, and rings 
with the delight of boundless freedom. 
Coming unexpectedly, it is, to say the least, 
startling. The sheilpoke is of the heron 
family, and he is a bird that deserves sym- 
pathetic admiration—he attends to his own 
affairs so consistently and seems so ab- 
sorbed in the doing of it. He goes about 
his business in such a “hammer and 
tongs” style that the heart warms to his 
independence. Rolling his jolly call, he 
ecmes slashing and splashing through mud 
and water quite as frequently for pure mis- 
chief as in search of food, the veriest 


handsome birds. The old males have a few 
beautiful iridescent feathers about the 
back of the neck and shoulders, the throat 
is narrowly striped with cream, but their 
general color is a dull, dark brown. They 
have smooth sealed legs and feet of green- 
ish yellow, full bright eyes, and quite a 
lively coloring on their elegantly shaped 
bills. They are romping, mischievous, 
free, wild birds, and no marsh orchestra 
would be complete without their clear ring- 
ing notes. If it be fair to laugh at any- 
thing that is young and helpless, then baby 
sheilpokes are almost, if not quite, the most 
laughable little specimens in birdland. A 
























**Where the green hyla pipes and the bull-frog drums.”’ 


long, slender, yellow tinted beak; long 
slender neck, long slender body, long slen- 
der legs, big popping eyes, an insatiable 
appetite, and vocal powers to proclaim it 
loudly about their corner of the marsh. 


But the real, operatic, high C singers 
are the bittern, the loon, and the blue 


heron. When the bittern booms, when the 
loon cries, when the blue heron screams, 
you have heard the Calvés and the Melbas 
of the marsh, and to which belongs the 
palm each will have to decide for himself. 
The bittern and the heron are of the same 
family. The bittern is plumper of body, 
shorter of beak and leg, a handsome golden 
brown back, a black line beginning at the 
corners of the mouth, passing under the 
eyes and gradually widening until it meets 
on the back of the neck. The breast is of 
creamy white, beautifully outlined in 
shaded stripes of golden brown. Except- 
ing the white heron, which is a bird of 
snow and surpassingly beautiful, the breast 
of the bittern is the most exquisite piece of 
feather marking in the whole heron family. 
It nests on the ground and its downy, long 
billed babies are very interesting. 
Scientists are still discussing whether 
the bittern really booms. If many of our 
modern bird writers would drop the re- 
search of ancient authorities and go out 
and learn the birds by actual contact with 
them they would soon have shoals of vastly 
more interesting matter to write about. 


Surely the bittern booms. Go live about 
the haunts of one long enough to become 
sufficiently familiar with him to photo- 
graph him and you will learn for yourself. 
It is on account of his boom that in back- 
ward localities he is called the “ thunder- 
pumper.” The boom supplies the “ thun- 
der,” and the “pumper” arises from the 
fact that he is supposed to be supplied 
with an extra intestine running straight 
through his anatomy; that he thrusts his 
beak into a small puddle which he wishes 
to explore for worms, and with a “ ca- 
chook! ca-chook!” pumps off the water and 
feasts at his leisure. There are places 
where this belief is so firm it would be un- 
wise to appear to think it ,amusing, and 
the only way to convince any one of its 
untruth would be to dissect a bird. The 
bittern is a fine, dignified specimen. He 
likes to have his beak and feet clean, and 
manifests his pride in his beautiful plum- 
age by constantly dressing and keeping it 
immaculate. Compared with his cousin 
sheilpoke, he differs as the prince from the 
fishmonger. No slashing and splashing in 
marsh muck and dirty water for him. He 
selects a clear, clean spot, with a slight 
current, and, standing immovable, eyes the 
bottom until he sees signs of a worm and 
then with a quick, neat nip he has it. He 
is a self respecting bird. He moves with 
fine poise and dignity, and in flight he is 
strong and graceful. His vocalizing is al- 
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most as surprising, but quite different from 
that of the loon. 

The loon belongs to the Colymbus family 
of divers, of which the grebe is a second 
branch. As a rule loons are of the lakes 
and marshes of the far North, where their 
cries are almost dreadful. In early spring, 
about their nesting time, their vocalization 
is startling, especially in a first experience. 
There seems to be no better description for 
it than a “ery.” Water carries sound so 
clearly that the ery seems almost intensi- 
fied, and rolling across a lake seems to 
equal, if not surpass, the cries of a hungry 
panther. 

After an experience with loon music it 
is almost a relief to hear the rasping 
scream of a blue heron. The whole family 
of cranes and herons are beautiful marsh 
birds. The blue heron is a fine specimen, 
at times over forty inches in height, an 
immense heak, strong, steel blue plumage, 
brightly marked with black, brown, and 
white; high crest, flowing beard, eyes that 
snap as they vaguely realize an unseen dan- 
ger, and feathers sparkling with dew and 
mist from the wet rushes they feed among. 
A heron’s voice is at its best when he 
calls his mate, but even then those that 
have studied bird notes under stress of 
different emotions all their lives would 
have a hard time to tell whether he said, 
“Come, my love, this spot is propitious. 
Share a morning treat with your dear- 
est!” or “ Better keep away, old skin and 
bones, there’s 
danger around 
this frog pond! ” 

But what he says 
when he defends his mate and 
babies from intruders there is 
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no difficulty in understanding, and he em- 
phasizes it with beak, wings, and feet. It is 
the hoarse, rasping battlecry of the heron, 
and must be heard to be appreciated. 

It is the marsh that furnishes most of 
the croakings, the chatter, the quackings, 
the cacklings, the thunder, the cries, and 
the screams of birdland. It may seem dis- 
agreeable as it is written down, but it is 
not so in realization. We may think at 
times we would be glad to not hear the 
most unmusical of them again, but they 
are all dear in their places, and from the 
damp, dark, weird marsh life would be 
taken something of its charm were any 
one of them to be lost. We have learned 
to know and understand them, and they 
have won our sympathy and love. We 
would miss the strident rasp, the flapping 
of wings, and the vision of long-legged 
awkwardness as they rise from the rushes. 

As the season advances the population 
of the marsh is augmented, not only by 
the natural increase of its true residents, 
but the moment they are free from other 
duties there come trooping to it, with their 
young, swarms of birds that love the water, 
seeds, and insects that it affords. In early 
August the rushes are weighted with bobo- 
links and the air golden with their sweet, 
liquid notes. A few days later the kill- 
deer and upland plover return, and black- 
birds and tanagers sweep down upon it in 
countless numbers. From then until the 
fall migrations marsh life is at its fullest 

and best, and if from its babel of voices 

comes an occasional. rasping note, 
to counteract it there is an end- 
less variety of exquisite tones 
to the heart of the bird 

lover most dear. 


‘The sheilpoke is a warm-hearted, warm-headed, impulsive roustabout,”’ 
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By HAMBLEN SEARS 


T HAD worked wearily along through 
July, hotter day by day after a cool 
May and June, and I was about ready 

to give up the ghost and business along 
with it, as well as the general struggle for 
life, and to retire to a deserted farm in 
New England, continuing the rest of my 
existence on three hundred a year with the 
vegetables and grass and nice old weeds 
and here and there a lily of inexpensive 
and hardy roots that I might consider how 
it grew and possess my soul in patience 
until such time as it should suit Provi- 
dence to reach the end of my span upon 
this round but overheated earth. So I sat 
with an electric fan blowing hot air into 
my face and a horrible buzzing into my 
éars, opening the inevitable mail amidst 
the inevitable heat of a New York morn- 
ing. 

There was nothing in the letters I knew 
before the seal of one of them had been 
broken; nothing but hopelessly worded 
business notes about having received my 
favor of such and such a date—as if a 
letter from me blowing another hot man 
up could by the wildest stretch of the im- 
agination be considered a favor—nothing 
but this and a bill or two or three or ten 
with a polite request to remit as this was 
the ninth duplicate and the writer hap- 
pened by chance, at that moment, to be in 
need of a little money, when—wait! Who 
wrote this letter? The fan buzzed an un- 
intelligible reply and so I opened it to find 
that Dicky Williams in his round and boy- 
ish hand bade me “shake the shop and 
slip the coop” and take the 12:50 train 
from Thirty-fourth street, meeting him at 
the dock at Glen Cove Landing as soon 
thereafter as the Long Island Railroad and 
a station wagon would permit. “ For,” 
quoth Richard, “the cruise leaves here to- 
morrow morning at eight, and we’ll have a 
week down the Sound and a day or two in 
Newport. Come along, and don’t be a 
damn fool and think you’re necessary in 
your old shop! It will get on just as well 


I. 


without you—probably it will be well rid of 
you for a week.” ; 

And I sat back and looked at the fan— 
that awful fan. I think the fan really did 
it—picturing to myself the genial Dicky 
sitting on the broad white deck of the 
Empress, his 90-foot schooner, as she rode 
gracefully at her chains down the Sound. 
Dicky always irritated me in those days, 
for once he had been a poor artist—poor 
in the artistic sense also—and I had pitied 
him, till one day John Baker stopped me on 
the street and said with a long face: 

“Tlave you heard about Dicky Will- 
iams?” 

“No! Has he had an accident?” 

“Yes; Dicky will never work again.” 

“You don’t mean to tell me he’s dead?” 

“Oh, no, not he. His aunt’s dead, and 
he’s got something like eighty thousand 
a year.” And John, without cracking a 
smile, walked on. 

Nor did he ever work again. He had a 
sort of coming out reception that lasted 
two days and two nights and then had the 
Empress built with great regard to details 
and with no regard to expense. Then he 
turned to his friends and said that they 
owed it to him to help him get rid of the 
eighty thousand each year; and, truth to 
tell, we all did our best. . 

So now it was coming to the annual New 
York Yacht Club cruise and here was 
Dicky coming to time. I looked again at 
the barbarian fan, and quietly grouping 
the “favors” into a neat pile, placed a 
glass paperweight upon them and reached 
stealthily for my hat. 

“Mrs. Baxter would like to speak to you 
on the ’phone about that lease, sir,” said 
the boy. 

“ Peter, tell her I’ve gone out of town.” 

“ There’s a man waiting to see you, sir.” 

“ Tell him I am not here.” 

“ And a lady—” 

“ Tell her I died suddenly this morning.” 

“ Will you be back— ” 

“Not till a week from to-morrow.” 





‘Flying onward toward the home mark with not so much as a foot of halyards or a yard of canvas overboard.’’ 
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“Tf a telegram comes—” 

“ Keep it on ice till I tell you where I 
am.” 

The back door shut, and in two hours I 
was running out of Long Island City on 
the Glen Cove train with a spanking 
sou’wester on the quarter and a bag under 
the seat, and with Dicky and the Empress 
together with a long week of the Lord’s 
fresh air ahead of me. 

Il. 

At a quarter past six the next morning 
there came a knock at my little stateroom 
door and Dick’s voice bade me come on 
deck for a swim. Forthwith, accoutred as 
I was with pajamas of an alarming pat- 
tern, I followed him up the saloon com- 
panionway and found the three other ama- 
teur sailors ready waiting. It was a warm 
morning—I could see that howling fan in 
my mind’s eye buzzing away—and we went 
over the quarter rail, over the counter, off 
the bowsprit into the blue sea, climbing 
back each time by the gangway ladder. 
Never was such a bath to cool the hide of 
an office slave! It did not seem possible 
that we could ever dress again; but as the 
official sun rises at eight, and as the laws 
of the Medes and Persians and yachtsmen 
state that ladies may come on deck at sun- 
rise, we had to curb our uncivilized ideas, 
and so ended the morning bath by getting 
dry in the warm sun on deck as John 
brought us each a fine cup of coffee. 

So the time sped on and breakfast was 
scarcely over when the Commodore’s sun- 
rise gun boomed out over Hempstead Har- 
bor and the bright little flags flying be- 
tween his main and fore bade us get under 
way and be ready to have our time taken 
as we started on the long run to New 
Haven. There was a gentle easterly breeze 
which looked a little sickly and promised 
‘alms till noon and a southwest air, strong 
or light as might be, till sundown. 

Dick carried twenty men for the cruise 
besides his three guests, and we were soon 
assigned to our duties and working like 
beavers to get sail made on Her Majesty 
and everything ready for heaving on the 
mudhook and making for the flagship. 

In refraining from having any regard 
for expense Dicky had invested in a com- 
plete new set of Ratsey sails, and there 
never was a prettier sight than Empress 
when, with her huge mainsail and topsail 
setting like white boards, her lug foresail 
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well swayed up, a dozen of us got on the 
staysail and jib halyards and ran up the 
two big headsails as she broke clear of 
the bottom and fell slowly and gracefully 
away to port, heeling the least atom as if 
bowing her morning greetings to the god 
of the eastern air. As the poet might say, 
you may talk to me of your beauties this 
and that to your heart’s content, but for 
real charm, for real grace, for everything 
that stirs the soul of man to a love of the 
outdoors, show me that gentle give of the 
craft to the wind and the quick leap into 
a living from a dead thing that comes 
when a great white swan dips her spoon 
bow into the sea for the first time of a fair 
morning. In a moment Empress was 
shooting along through the fleet and wind- 
ing about to get ready for the schooner 
gun from the Commodore. All over the 
harbor great single-stickers—old cup 
defenders and their rivals—70-footers, 
schooners, knockabouts, and every descrip- 
tion of craft were getting under way; and 
in their midst here and there black smoke 
came from the funnels of huge white steam 
yachts as big as ocean greyhounds of two 
score of years back. Everywhere was 
bustle and energy in the midst of the big 
fleet that each year in American waters 
makes its famous run down the Sound. 

Dick was at the wheel, and as I had a 
stop watch I went aft and stood by him to 
take the time of the guns for crossing. 
While there was not enough air to give 
Empress more than her gentle heel, once 
we were moving and everything was coiled 
away and shipshape inboard, the men in 
their white clothes ranged up to windward 
each squad close by the fore, main, or jib 
sheets. We stood by Dick watching the 
signals and red balls on the flagship. 
Twenty-five minutes past eight, and it 
wanted five minutes to the big schooner’s 
first gun. Dick, who while he nominally 
had a captain really had a first mate and 
navigated his own frigate when it came to 
a race, ran under the stern of two or three 
of our class and worked to windward of the 
Commodore. 

Then came the preparatory gun. That 
gave us five minutes to get ready and we 
could cross any time after the second gun 
and have our time taken for the next five. 
But Dick always liked to get away first; 
for whatever you may say about a waiting 
race, it is a good old principle to get 








ahead at the start, and the stern chase then 
becomes the traditional long one. 

And so I ealled the first, the second, the 
third minute, and then Dicky swung Em- 
press around, started the sheets a bit and 
laid straight for the line. Then came the 
quarters and the fourth minute. Sixty 
seconds to the line! Would we get there 
too soon? Close on our lea quarter under 
the boom lay two big schooners, and just 
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The line was scarcely twenty yards away 
when—boom! went our second gun and I 
got the time of 8.35.3 a. m. of as fine a 
Tuesday morning as ever dawned, with 
Empress first away of all the cruise on the 
day’s run up to the mouth of Huntington 
Hlarbor and thence over to New Haven. 
Every sheet came in close hauled and Dick 
luffed as far up as he could, though he 
could not quite lay his course. And so we 





** We on deck lay up to windward, Dicky at the wheel.”’ 


astern a fourth—all of our class—and we 
could have thrown a biscuit aboard any of 
them. It was going to be close, and if any- 
body lost, we should. But fortune fav- 
ored; the fellow astern luffed to get on 
our weather and skin in between us and 
the flagship, but Dick eased his wheel and 
Empress filled the gap. 

Thirty seconds! Fifteen seconds! and 
“We'll about do it,” said Dicky, gently. 


settled down to the day’s race for special 
cruising-trim cups. 

It was close work to the first mark off 
Huntington. We had to make one short 
leg in and run around the buoy and then 
ease off just about fifty feet ahead of the 
second boat with a clear course straight 
for the mouth of New Haven Harbor. 

As the morning wore on the wind died 
down and the captain took the wheel while 
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With the Cruise 


‘*Tnto the blue sea.”’ 


we four stretched out on the deck and 
smoked and partook of several cooling 
beverages and now and then sat up to see 
one boat or another getting a little slant 
of wind that carried her beyond us, and 
watched, too, how the great single-stickers 
easily drew through us and took the lead 
across and down the Sound. 

It was too beautiful on deck and too in- 
teresting to go below for lunch, so that the 
obliging John brought us chicken and ham 
and a bottle of beer on deck; whereupon 
we munched away and talked and agreed 
that so far as mortal joy went it would take 
a large head to get up anything finer than 
this same day in late July out upon the 
waters of the finest yachting ground in 
the Western Hemisphere. 

About one o’clock it all changed again— 


for the better, if that could be. For sud- 
denly out from the west came the after- 
noon breeze—a good stiff one, and we could 
run with two topsails, staysail, and the 
huge balloon jib straight for the mark far 
ahead. Down went the graceful Empress 
till her lea rail tore along through the 
white sea, and now and then a fresh 
shower of spray came over the weather rail 
to keep us awake and alert. It was a run 
like many others, yet always so full of 
freshness and vigor that time can never 
wither nor custom stale its infinite variety. 
And at last we crossed the line between the 
buoy and the flagship off New Haven and 
dropped anchor and took in the good boat’s 
sails a little before sundown as the after- 
noon whitecaps fell away and a flat night 
calm began to settle. Dinner over we sat 
on deck late into the night talking over the 
run, recalling other runs and watching the 
big, the small, the sail, and the steam craft 
crawl silently and stealthily into the fleet 
and drop asleep for the night. 

Then came darkness and the little puff- 
ing launches that ran over to the flagship, 
where they lay awaiting the wills of their 
owners like so many insects clustered about 
a lamp, and then came, too, the guitar, the 
banjo, and the voice drifting over the 
glassy water toward us as we sipped and 
talked and dozed and sipped again. 

Ill. 

So the week ran on. From New Haven 
to New London and on into Newport. And 
finally one clear breezy morning we worked 
out by the Dumplings toward Brenton 

feef lightship and got into position for 
the Astor Cup races. Empress had been 
stripped for the great race. Cushions, 
awnings, everything not needed, had been 
stowed away or sent ashore, and the good 
ship was cleaned and clear down to her 
racing sails and her bare necessities. 
There was no fooling to go on this day. 
It was work from morning to night, but 
the kind of work that the office man loves, 
because it is so different from his daily 
occupation, because it employs those 
muscles and that gray matter which get 
so little exercise in this unemotional twen- 
tieth century. 

We got away with two other schooners 
all bunched, all close hauled along the 
shore, beating out against a sou’wester for 
the first mark off Point Judith toward 
Block Island. The three knew one another 
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“A toast to Dicky.”’ 


well and all tacitly agreed to keep to- 
gether, each watching her two rivals. We 
on deck lay up to windward, Dicky at the 
wheel, the captain near by and the mate 
for’ard. Albatross had the weather posi- 
tion on a line with us and Viking lay a 
short distance dead astern of us. But for 
some unknown reason we began to point 
better though going a little slower, and 
finally we lay about fifty yards astern of 
Albatross immediately in her wake. So 
came the first leg to an end. 

Albatross swung round on a pivot and 


Dicky followed—bad business I thought © 


since we lay then just on her lea quarter. 
But Dicky knew his two-sticker better than 
I; for there followed then as beautiful a 
bit of seamanship as you may see in a 
year—not so uncommon, to be sure, but al- 
ways difficult. Dick luffed closer for an 
instant till we had Albatross over the bow- 
sprit and not a length ahead, both of us 
tearing along with a rush that sent the two 
crafts well down on the lea. We could see 
the sailing master aboard the Albatross 
brushing a bit of spray out of his‘eyes, but 
do our best not a foot could Dicky get, nor 
an inch to the weather. And then he gave 
Empress a good full and fell off so that we 


headed just to leaward of the end of her 
boom. The added full gave the dear old 
boat a jump, and she ran up under Alba- 
tross’ boom so close that it seemed as if 
it hung over our deck. There was an in- 
stant of suspense. Would the great sail 
take all our wind, or did we have headway 
enough to catch the spill from her foresail 
and headsails? It was a critical moment. 
We lay there as if hung to the other boat, 
and Dicky set his teeth. But in a moment 
our craft began to eat through Albatross’ 
lea, crawling inch by inch up to her main- 
mast, and then on to her foremast. There 
we hung again and waited. All the time 
the two big boats were tearing through the 
green seas as fast as either or any other 
boat of the size might go. On board each 
boat the crews and guests looked at one an- 
other. They might easily have exchanged 
courtesies or curses, but they were too busy 
for the one and too polite for the other. 
It was a critical and wonderfully stimulat- 
ing moment. And then Empress began 
surely, inevitably,to crawl forward until we 
got the full air ahead of Albatross’ jib 
topsail, when we jumped ‘forward, though 
falling leaward. But each man sent up a 
silent shout, for Dicky had done the skilful 
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thing and worked through the lea of as 
fine a craft as ever sailed the sea. Parton, 
who ran Albatross, got mad then and came 
about, but it was no use. We had the 
weather of him and we hung on until away 
out to Block Island buoy we swung in 
around the mark, stood off a little to wind- 
ward, and then all hands eased sheets for 
the second leg with no ship in sight ahead 
of our bowsprit. But the race was not 
done by a good deal. For, as we ran away 
to leaward with mammoth spinnakers and 
balloon jibs Albatross showed that she 
could outfoot us running. Flat on our 
weather she tore down on us, took our 
wind, and in thirty minutes by the watch 
she passed us as if we had been lying at 
anchor. Dicky murmured things and sug- 
gestions that were better left unsaid and 
made the somewhat evident proposition 
that Albatross was a darn smooth thing on 
arun. His captain suggested that if Mr. 
Williams would ease a little on the spinna- 
ker sheet—but Dicky requested him to 
mind his own business and shut up. Rela- 
tions aboard our frigate became slightly 
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strained for the next quarter of an hour, 
and when at that time we saw Albatross, 
then a couple of hundred yards ahead, pass 
the second mark and jibe close in I turned 
to Richard to see sadness go further over 
his blue-eyed countenance. But there in- 
stead stood a smile. 

He luffed suddenly and gave the order 
we all knew. Each squad took its place. 
The huge blanket of a spinnaker must 
come in, the balloon as well, and main, 
fore, and headsails must jibe over at the 
same moment. In that breeze if anything 
stuck it was a lost race and probably a lost 
topmast and bowsprit as well. 

Then arose a cry from for’ard, and we 
all looked to see Albatross’ balloon jib 
fouled around the stay. It had taken a 
Chinese jibe on its own account. Dicky’s 
luff had set him off from the mark,but with 
a vibrating command he now swung in. 
The great jib and spinnaker collapsed in 
perfect order, booms swung over, and we 
luffed with a jam, close hauled on the port 
tack between Albatross and the mark. The 
coveted weather position was ours, and 


** Little puffing launches that ran over to the flagship.’’ 














barring accidents the race was ours, too. 
The apparent confusion on that white deck 
for a fewmomentswas something appaling. 
From amidships to the end of the bowsprit 
was nothing but immense quantities of 
canvas and hundreds of feet of rope; yet 
the gentle Empress was flying onward 
toward the home mark with not so much 
as a foot of halyards or a yard of canvas 
overboard. In spite of us we all turned 
toward Dicky, and gave him a good hon- 
est cheer. For that turn was a hard one 
and Charlie Barr himself could not have 
done it better. 
IV. 

The race was done and was ours; and 
so, too, was my race in the open air done; 
for the week was up, and that telegram and 


One Hundred and Ninetieth New 
Jersey National Guard, and a 
gentlemen who, except during this week or 
two during the year, did nothing in the 
shape of work, had a group of men in his 
tent at sundown one evening, lately, after 
the day was done and the light had faded 
over the level plain of the Sea Girt camp 
down on the Jersey Coast. Everybody had 
been ’tending strictly to military business 
during the day—and a lot of business there 
was—and everybody was glad of a moment 
of rest, when an officer,no matter how high 
he be—even a National Guard lieutenant 
—may lie back on the grass with his feet 
up and his hands clasped behind his head. 
The distinguished soldiers had beenmarch- 
ing and doing a host of military stunts for 
nearly twelve hours, but every one seemed 
to like it, and even the Bill first mentioned 
felt an unusual pleasure in being physi- 
cally tired. 

“Tt’s a great thing to defend your coun- 

try from such attacks as that made by the 


B's BARKUS, first lieutenant of the 
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those letters were still lying on my desk 
waiting for permission to be filed and to 
sink into unimportant history. There was 
no reason for ever answering them (for 
the world would still go on)- except that 
strange reason in your and my breast that 
makes us think we owe something to some- 
body, or to ourselves, to do what we have 
agreed to do, to attend to our duties, and 
to obey our consciences—except that little 
something that keeps civilization going, I 
suppose—the individual integrity of a na- 
tion. It was with such a high order of 
moralizing that I left the Fall River boat 
next morning and walked sadly over to the 
office and asked Peter if the lady who had 
been informed of my sudden death was 
still waiting. 


One Hundred and Ninety-first to-day,” said 


he. “TI feel as if I ought to be decorated, 
or promoted—or something.” 

“You’d have been decorated with bullet 
holes from your own men to-day, if there 
had been any bullets in the cartridges,” 
said Peter—Captain Peter de Peister. “I 
never saw such wild use of rifles in my 
life.” 

“My men are all right, Peter. Don’t 
you worry. Just go out on the range to- 
morrow and watch any one who comes 
there for target practise.” 

“That is true,” said a modest member of 
the group. “The percentage of flubdubs 
in this regiment is something awful.” 

“Tt’s no worse than any other in the 
Guard,” Billy objected. 

“More than that,” said the modest mem- 
ber, “it’s not much worse than the Regu- 
lars.” ; 
“Oh, stuff!” said Peter. 

“You’re quite right,” insisted Barkus. 
“You’re wrong— ” 
But there the discussion started, which 
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kept that one group hard at work until 
taps called a sudden and peremptory halt 
for the night. 

In its way it was an interesting discus- 
sion, because the men were not wholly mil- 
itary nor yet wholly civilian, and they 
could look at both sides of the question as 
to what is the value of good marksmanship 
with the rifle, and what are the best meth- 
ods for obtaining a high standard among 
the 10,800,000 and more men in this coun- 
try, who ought to be able to handle a gun. 
In fact the informal talk suggested to the 
modest member the gathering together of 
essential points after it was over. 

Il. 

It appeared from the discussion—what 
is no doubt true—that there is a prevail- 
ing opinion abroad as well as at home, that 
the American people are a nation of marks- 
men. This belief has been fostered by the 
success of American arms in the earlier 
contests of our history. The facts that we 
outshot, gun for gun, the British on sea 
and land in both our wars, that we outdid 
the Spaniards four years ago, at about 
seven to one in marksmanship on our war 
vessels, have had their moral effect in giv- 
ing us a name as marksmen all the world 
over. 

No doubt, too, in our British wars, we 
did outshoot on land and sea our English 
cousins. There is a very good reason for 
that. The Puritan, the Pilgrim, and the 
Cavalier, had to be good shots and quick- 
witted at all times of the day and night, 
whether in the field or on the way to 
church, élse did they lose a portion of 
their head covering. Those pioneers of 
colonial days were trained by Mother 
Necessity to use a rifle always, and the 
Revolution came upon us before we had 
lost by disuse the art of bringing down 
game, whether it were fox or 1redskin war- 
rior, at the first shot. And those hard- 
boned woodmen, who did so much in the 
Revolution, were only following out their 
daily occupation as the cowboys one hun- 
dred and twenty-five years later were fol- 
lowing theirs when they went as Rough 
Riders to Santiago. 

But the times have changed. Instead of 
five or six million people, we are getting 
on toward eighty millions, and the days of 
the Redman danger and the pioneer life 
are gone for all but a few of that huge 
army. As a result, it dawned upon that 
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little grcup at Sea Girt, just before taps 
blew over the camp, that as a matter of 
fact the American soldier to-day—in 1902 
—whether regular or militia, does not 
know how to shoot with any very high 
order of marksmanship. 

If this is so, there is something wrong; 
for, without growing alarmed at the pros- 
pect of a war with some great power, or 
at the prospect of any war at all, or of 
preparing for war in time of peace, it is 
nevertheless true that if we are to have 
any army at all, whether of 60,000 men or 
six men, they certainly should know how 
to.make themselves proficient in. the use of 
the rifle. And yet high authority says, 
that of the 224,000 men enlisted for the 
Spanish War 168,000, or 75 per cent., knew 
practically nothing about marksmanship, 
or the use of the rifle. 

Before this point was fairly reached in 
the discussion that night, there were sev- 
eral worldwide wars in operation, and the 
United States was being wiped off the face 
of the earth because nobody could shoot. 
Indeed, the excitement became so great 
that everybody had arisen from his reclin- 
ing posture on the ground, and each was 
shaking his finger at the other, while all 
laid down different laws at once. And then 
when the wars were over, and Sea Girt 
still lay quiet in the moonlight with dim 
sentinels and white ghost tents and pass- 
ing figures upon its green bosom, these 
jingoes got to the stage of proposing mea- 
sures for the improvement—for the per- 
fection of marksmanship in the American 
soldier. 

III. 

Look, for example, at what is being done 
elsewhere. England is thoroughly awake 
to the importance of fostering good marks- 
manship and there it is made one of the 
important outdoor sports. Her rulers and 
leaders are patrons of the great rifle meet 
held at Bisley each year. Last year over 
$11,500 was donated in cash for prizes, the 
list being headed by the king with $1,250. 
Among other contributors were: the City 
of London, $525;.H. R. H. the Duke of 
Cornwall and York, $500; and the Secre- 
tary of State for War, $250. Sir Henry 
Halford, who brought a team of riflemen 
to this country in the eighties, remarked 
in a newspaper interview, that we would 
never be able to have great rifle shooting 
tournaments here owing to the fact that 
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we did not have the nobility to set the 
example of patronage. It may be true we 
have not the nobility, but we have an 
aristocracy of brains and money, which, if 
brought to see the importance of this ques- 
tion and to take an interest in it, would 
shortly outdo the efforts of our English 
cousins completely. The British idea is to 
make a sport or pastime out of this process 
of learning marksmanship. With this in 
view the National Rifle Association of 
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lations for their affiliation. Several new 
ranges have been and are being con- 
structed throughout the country, and 200 
clubs, with a membership of over 17,000, 
have already affiliated with the national 
body. Each of these clubs must have at 
least twenty members. Each pays an affili- 
ation fee of $2.50 per year to the National 
Rifle Association. - 

The rules and practise regulations of 
each club must be submitted and approved 











Sounding the Signal. 


Great Britain, recognizing the value of 
having branch rifle clubs throughout the 
United Kingdom, last year approached the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and the war 
office, with the object of obtaining such 
privileges as could be granted. A com- 
mittee of the council was appointed, and 
met in conference a committee of the war 
office. The National Rifle Association was 
appointed as a central organization for 
such clubs, and proceeded to draw up regu- 


by the National Rifle Association, and 
when the ranges are open for use by the 
members there must be an authorized per- 
son in charge of the shooting whose duty 
it is to see that the rules and regulations 
of the club are properly observed. If pos- 
sible this persons to be a man who ean act 
as instructor. 

Furthermore, the club rifles and ammu- 
nition when not in use must be stored in a 
place provided by the club for that pur- 
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pose. On no account are club rifles or am- 
munition to remain in the possession of 
individual members. The lords commis- 
sioners of His Majesty’s treasury have 
sanctioned the exemption from gun license 
of each rifle belonging to an affiliated club, 
which is the property of the club and used 
only at rifle ranges. 

Finally the government issues to each 
elub 100 rounds of ammunition per year 
for each member, and sells to the club 
cartridges in excess of this.number at the 
rate of £4 13s., or about $21.63, per thou- 
sand. 

The Swiss rifle clubs have a close con- 
nection with the military service of the 
country, and owe their prosperity mainly 
to such connection. To fully understand 
the conditions of rifle shooting, we must 
look into the organization of the army, as 
they are very closely allied. The Swiss 
army consists of a militia, in which all 
men are liable to serve between the ages of 
twenty and fifty years. In the first year, 
speaking of the infantry only, each man 
undergoes a recruit’s course of forty-five 
days, after which he is for twelve years a 
member of the élite, in which he under- 
goes a training of sixteen days for two 
years. From his thirteenth to his twenty- 
fifth year of service, he is a member of the 
landwehr, a force of which 30 per cent. are 
armed and required to undergo inspection 
once a year. Every member of the élite, 
the landwehr, and the armed landsturm is 
obliged annually to perform rifle practise 
similar to our close firing, consisting of 
from thirty to forty rounds, which he may 
do in a recognized shooting club under 
strictly regulation conditions; having done 
this, he is exempted from a musketry 
course, lasting three days, which he would 
otherwise be compelled to undergo. 

The government pays to the clubs the 
value of the ammunition used in the above 
regulation practise, and the firers can 
claim it of the club. If a man obtains the 
requisite score with a small number of 
shots, he can claim a somewhat larger sum 
than the ammunition has cost him. If he 
has to fire a maximum number of rounds 
(forty), he is slightly the loser. Thus he 
is induced to do his best. The govern- 
ment supplies the club with ammunition 
for private practise at the rate of six cen- 
times per round, the cost price to the gov- 
ernment being eight centimes. Every 
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member of the élite, the landwehr, and of 
the armed landsturm keeps his rifle at 
home, subject to inspection, and can use it 
for practise as much as he pleases. Pro- 
vision is made for the representation of 
the military authorities on the committees 
of the recognized clubs, and every such 
club must admit an inspecting officer to 
its range at any time at which rifle prac- 
tise is proceeding. 

A local rifle club can be recognized, if 
its members are ten or more in number, 
and the regulation musketry practise may 
be fired on its range, if the range fulfils 
the necessary conditions. The members’ 
subscriptions vary from nothing to $1 or 
$1.50 per annum; in wealthy clubs there 
may be only an entrance subscription. 
Where there is no regular subscription an 
oceasional contribution may be levied to 
meet expenses. The club shooting takes 
place for the most part on Sundays, and 
sweepstakes or other matches with small 
entrance fees are commonly arranged. In 
1898 there were in Switzerland 3,446 rifle 
clubs, with a membership of 210,491, of 
whom 163,409 fired the regulation course. 
The number of clubs and members has 
risen almost continuously since 1874, when 
the regulations for the annual musketry 
course, in connection with the clubs, went 
into effect. Thus the Swiss rifle clubs are 
usually recognized for the purpose of mil- 
itary regulation rifle practise; the govern- 
ment supplies them with ammunition be- 
low cost price, and the members can keep 
the government rifles in their own homes. 

Even Canada has a national association, 
ealled the Dominion Rifle Association. 
Affiliated with it are twenty six minor as- 
sociations from the different provinces of 
the Dominion. The government of Can- 
ada gives an annual grant of $10,000 to the 
Dominion Rifle Association, and a free 
issue of ammunition for the annual meet- 
ing. There is also a limited issue of am- 
munition annually made to the provincial 
associations. The military department of 
Canada is now considering a plan to make 
rifle clubs a reserve of the active militia, 
divided into two classes. The first of these 
will consist of regularly enlisted members 
of the militia, and each member will re- 
ceive 200 rounds of ammunition per sea- 
son. The other class will consist of clubs 
with private members, and these will get 
100 rounds of ammunition per man. The 
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clubs will be under the control and super- 
vision of the government. The Dominion 
Rifle Association is also assisted in its 
efforts by the banks throughout Canada, 
which make annual contributions to the 
expenses of the yearly meeting. 

France has several thousand small rifle 
clubs throughout the republic which are 
under the control of the Union of the 
Shooting Societies of France. 

There is no reason why our government 
should not follow the example of other 
nations in certain directions, and make the 
National Association a part of the army 
in some allied capacity. The time has come 
when it could be done without difficulty, 
when not only the American regulars, not 
alone the American militiaman, but thou- 
sands of citizens could amuse themselves at 
a good sport while learning the use of a 
firearm that might and may at any time be 
of great value to themselves and to their 
country. 

For example, let the Government—the 
War Department—ally the National As- 
sociation to itself. Then let Congress 
enact a law by which the Secretary of War 
may issue to each club of twenty-five or 
more members affiliated with the National 


Rifle Association one rifle for each five 
members, and sufficient ammunition for 
regular practise. Government rifles could 
be sold to club members at cost, and paper 
targets, pasters, score sheets, and report 
blanks could be furnished free on requisi- 
tion of the secretaries of the clubs. There 
might be also a medal to be given to each 
member of an affiliated club who qualified 
under a code adopted by the Government, 
and an annual appropriation would natu- 
rally be made to meet the expenses of the 
National Rifle Association, and pay the 
traveling expenses of the State teams to 
the place of the national competition. 
Most important of all, the United States 
regulars should be represented. 

“That,” said Peter, as he lay back with 
his hand behind his head again, “is the 
sort of thing we need.” 

“Well, who’s going to get it done?” 
asked somebody. 

“The Secretary of War,” said one. 

“The President,” said another. 

“Congress, some Senator,” said a third. 

“ Yow’re all wrong,” said Bill. “ There’s 
only one power can do it, and that is— 
public opinion. Until you get that, you 
don’t get any results.” 














TANGLED LINES 


By ARTHUR E. McFARLANE 


HAT day we had taken dinner “down 
the river.” Matt had swung the 
tea-pail in the shade of a clump of 

balsamy cedars, themselves in the high, 
cool shadows of the “big woods.” And 
there, well away from the roar of the Falls 
and the white glare of the all surrounding 
limestone, we had eaten half our morn- 
ing’s “take” of bass, and were now in the 
after dinner period of torpidly luxurious 
rumination. 

The hour invoked tobacco; and Gunn 
and the Major, wallowing like beasts of the 
field flat on a thick, springy bed of winter- 
green, were alternately thrusting their 
noses deep into the cold, spicy young 
leaves and gruntingly emitting huge blue 
clouds that choked all marauding mos- 
quitoes for yards around us. Our old guide 
and host, however, took his siesta with 
more of the dignity of the higher man. 
What called for large, full pipes with us 
ealled for a gently argumentative excur- 
sion into philosophy with him. Gunn’s re- 
mark about women had started him, and 
now of the nature of love he spoke, and 
why the Cupid-beshotten immediately fall 
from the high estate and lose all the fine- 
ness of fibre of the true fisherman. 

“For they do,” he said; “ I’ve seen it a 
dozen times since I’ve been keepin’ The 
Forks here. There’s somethin’ about the 
love business that pulls a young man down 
right away. I’ve knowed cases where he 
was as keen a sport as ever manceu- 
vred a five pounder into a gaffnet—yes, 
and the girl was fit to be his sister in the 
eraft. But once they got their lines 
crossed, they’d just set on the bank googoo- 
bletherin’ to each other, and after the 
first half hour they couldn’t ’a’ told you 
whether they were trollin’ or stillfishin’. 
Yes, sir, I’ve seen that, and right in the 
best bass month I’ve ever known in New 
Ontario, too! And, when people ’ll act 
that a-way, what’s the use of talkin’ any 
further? No, sir, fishin’ and the love game 
are oncompatible. You can’t mix them. 
And there’s just where a young New 


Yorker, Harrison, by name, made a big 
mistake up here four or five year ago. 

“*How did’ Harrison get tangled up? 
And who was-the unhappy girl?’ Well, 
now, if you think them Rapids bass can 
go onfed for another fifteen minutes, I'll 
tell ye.” 

We were willing to let our reels cool for 
another hour if excuse offered, and com- 
manded him to go ahead. 

“ Well, then, in the first place this Har- 
rison had been up here already that year, 
along with a lot of oldtimers, and he’d 
taken back his eighty-pound ‘coffin’ of 
*lunge and bass with the rest of them. And 
some of them fish had gone to the old 
lawyer chap Harrison had picked out for 
a father-in-law—Abbot, Wilson M. Ab- 
bot, his name was. And it was really with 
him, and not with the daughter, Miss 
Mamie, that Harrison become entangled. 

“ Now, as I got the story—and between 
what I saw and heard myself and what 
came to me through the women, I reckon 
I got it pretty near entire—the young 
fellow wasn’t by any means in as hopeful 
a position with the old gentleman as he 
was with the girl. Not that Abbot had any 
real reason to be averse to him; but just 
from the general point o’ view of fathers 
with daughters he showed himself none too 
cordial an’ encouragin’—thpugh he wasn’t 
what you could call hostile, exactly. But 
he had a nasty bad temper and an X-ray 
way of lookin’ at a young man that was 
calculated to make him cautious. And 
Harrison felt the need of layin’ a good 
many peace offerin’s on his altar before 
goin’ to the matter of Miss Mamie. 

“Well, as luck had it, old Abbot was a 
fishin’ man, too—and of the fishin’est sort. 
Under the shelf of his law library that he 
used the most he’d hung his cabinet of 
flies. And, he owned himself, that he never 
used the one without eetchin to use the 
other. That bein’ so, showin’ an old hound 
a dead man’s glove couldn’t start it movin’ 
any quicker than them bass—and the story 
of the five hundredweight more that Har- 
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“*There’s no use tryin’ to mix fishin’ and the love business.’ 
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the young feller saw his openin’, and he 
jumped straight in. He’d had his holidays, 
but if Mr. Abbot would like to try a fort- 
night up on the Wistassining, he’d be only 
too glad to strike north again along with 
him and show him the ropes. 

“ And, sure enough, next week in they 
eame. And with them came Miss Mamie, 
too. For she was an out-of-door, manny 
sort of a girl in a good many ways, and 
she’d often gone fishin’ with her dad be- 
fore. In this case, I take it that she and 
Harrison had a pretty good understandin’ 
that things were goin’ to be settled in that 
fortnight. And, well, I guess, too, that 
she had all the girl’s longin’ to be standin’ 
just outside the door, so to speak—not ex- 
actly listenin’ and not exactly peepin’, but 
just there—while the momentyous inter- 
view was goin’ on. Anyways, she made the 
old gentleman bring her, and they all 
landed together, ready for the entanglin’. 
It came, too. 

“Tn those first days, when Harrison and 
her dad didn’t go below the Dam, Miss 
Mamie used to slip down through the 
woods and watch them. A man is never 
greatly concerned as to the opinion his 
people have of the girl he’s set his choice 
on; but, with the young woman, it always 
seems as if the man doubles in value in 
her eyes when her father and brothers take 
to him. And Miss Mamie would stand 
there rejoicin’ as much to see the two of 
them fishin’ side by side as if they were 
walkin’ arm in arm. As a matter of fact 
they might better have been baitin’ their 
lines twenty miles apart. 

“T suppose the real and underlyin’ cause 
of the trouble was in Abbot’s bein’ such a 
reg’lar, Simon-pure, old ‘school style of 
fishin’ man. He was the sort that took it 
like a second profession—and he went 
after a fish pretty much as earnest as he’d 
’a’? gone about gettin’ the law barbs into 
a prisoner. If once he got a big bite in 
one place, he’d want to stay right there 
till he got that bass; and he’d rather tease 
and pester a fish into takin’ a bait it 
didn’t want than ketch it a-leppin’ with 
somethin’ it was ravin’ for. And he’d 

“He wos ketchin’ more Gah then was mebbe good for his rather land one with sixty foot of spun 

prospects.” spider web threaded to a rye straw than 

twenty with a two pound bamboo. Oh, he 

rison’s crowd had brought back with them had the traditions, all right! He not only 
—started him hankerin’for the placewhere made a second profession but a fine art of 
they’d been ketched. Well, right there it. And, like that painter chap up here 























last summer, he couldn’t seem to work 
right if any one else was in the same 
quarter section with him. He couldn’t be 
left too lonesome for his taste! 

“Well, Harrison, in the goodness of his 
heart, hadn’t the first notion of leavin’ him 
Harrison, too, aimed to keep 
things movin’ by engagin’ in entertainin’ 
conversation, which—irritatin’er than a 
run o’ sunfish, as it is to any true fishin’ 
man—was ten times so in this 
because the young feller couldn’t help 
showin’ that, let alone feelin’ any proper 
respect for the greatest sport on earth, his 
mind wasn’t even on it! But there was 
somethin’ else, too, and somethin’ more 
than all else maddenin’ to the old man. 
For it went without sayin’ that, as he 
fished with unendin’ art and science and in 
all ways accordin’ to Hoyle, he had the 
very nateral feelin’ that his catches ought 
to bear daily witness onto that. But, bury 
me, if day after day young Harrison didn’t 
beat him out either two to one in number 
or two pounds to one in heft! 

“Yes, sir, it was so. I’m no backer of 
the little bar’foot boy with the maple gad 
and the bent pin. I bet my money on the 
city feller with the thirty dollar rod and 
the silk tackle every time. But this here 
old Abbot was just up agin’ one of them 
runs of bad luck that, when they come, 
stick to yer like a cold in March. Now, I 
reckon chance couldn’t take sides agin’ a 
saint more’n three times in succession 
without gittin’ him kind of on the raw. 
And, as I told you, the temper of Wilson 
M. Abbot wasn’t anyways saintly. There- 
fore, about the fourth time he’d had to fish 
beside young Harrison all day, and then 
show creel to creel with him when they 
came home to us at night, he was in a 
pretty good condition to sour cream. And 
what made the hames gall him forty times 
worse was that he hadn’t any chance to 
let loose his feelin’s. For Harrison had 
brought him up here and was actin’ as his 
guide with a generosity there 
shakin’ off; and all he could do was to set 
graceful appreciation 


lonesome. 


nase, 


was no 


back and show a 
of it. 

“Of course, after the first two or three 
days the young feller begun to suspect 
that somehow he wasn’t smoothin’ the way 
and gettin’ close to the old gentleman at 


the rate he should be. But he was so 


stone blind that he couldn’t see where the 
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“ He was in pretty good condition to sour cream.” 


real trouble was at all. And the more the 
old feller got raw, the more Harrison piled 
on his persecutin’ friendship and goodwill. 
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that malice could ’a’ put into 
it! He blows off like he’s clean 
lost his head, and chucks it 
down in the bottom of the boat 
and tries to smash it flat first 
with a ‘lunge club and then 
with his heels, and damnin’ the 
tackle—which was some Har- 
rison had made him a gift of— 
swears he isn’t goin’ to fish on 
that godforsaken sandbank two 
minutes longer! And, of 
course, Harrison had to come 
back with him, which, for all 
he wanted to stand in with the 
old gentleman, made him feel 
that he had a grievance. 

“In the evenin’ he and Miss 
Mamie used to walk out to the 
old wharf together; and, by her 
own confession afterward, he 
told her that night that he 
didn’t think things was gittin’ 
any more propitious. But she 
felt sure they must be. Peo- 
ple draw together without real- 
ly knowin’ it. Just wait till 








** Don’t stand there arguing like a fool, but cut quick !”’ 


He did sort of understand in time that he 
was ketchin’ more fish than was mebbe 
good for his prospects. But then, when 
he begun apologizin’ and sayin’ soothin’ 
things to old Abbot, you can lay to it that 
he didn’t ease the situation a whole lot by 
that ! 

“Well, Friday afternoon of that week 
he got a warnin’ that any man in his senses 
would have taken. They were fishin’ in In- 
jun Channel; and, while the old feller was 
workin’ overtime feedin’ out bait, Harri- 
son pulled in first a three-pounder ‘ small- 
mouth,’ and then a five-pounder yalla bass, 
and then two more thumpin’ good ‘ small- 
mouths.’ And every time, o’ course, he 
made some new excuse to explain every- 
thing comin’ his way. 

“Then all of a sudden old Abbot feels 
somethin’ on his line at last, and starts 
rippin’ her in. But it don’t take him many 
seconds to see it ain’t no fish. ‘It must be 
weeds or a dead branch,’ he thinks. But 
when he finds a big, six-inch, green-caked, 
slab of a clam closed about his hook—my 
Lord, he just takes all the insult and in- 
sinooation out of that poor, harmless beast 


Dad got his first really big one. 

Maybe it would come next day. 

And Harrison, feelin’ that to 
hang on waitin’ for such a chance wasn’t 
exactly doin’ the heroic, said flat that he’d 
about decided that no matter what came, 
big fish or little, he’d have that settlement 
next day anyways. 

“ Well, that next day was just about one 
hundred per cent. more unpropitious than 
any day before it. The old man showed 
himself ugly right from the minute he got 
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up. Anybody could ’a’ seen 
that that clam was layin’ on his 
mind with a heaviness that was 
nowhere near digestin’. But 
Harrison rushed on to his de- 
struction like a bullhead into 
a gillnet. 

“ They came down to the first 
Falls. That year the water 
was so low that you could get 
out halfway across the river by 
leppin’ from rock to rock along 
the ledge; and there, standin’ 
in the mist, you could whip the 
Black Pool from above. And 
that was what old man Abbot 
did; he worked his way out to 
that particular place up by the 
pitch of the Falls, and he took 
the minnie pail with him, too. 

“Now, that was low down 
nasty of him right in the be- 
ginnin’. For there _ wasn’t 
much more than standin’ room 
for one up there, and in conse- 
Harrison, for all he 
blind to most sportin’ 


quence, 








was 








couldn’t in reason and 
And not 
only had the old gentleman de- 
prived him of the solace and comfort of 
his society but he’d taken them minnies as 
well! The young feller could either use 
frogs, which Rapids bass won’t touch once 
in a hundred years; or he could fall back 
on artificial bait, which was of just about 
as unlikely fetchin’ power! However much 
a man may feel like propitiatin’ his choice 
for a father-in law, he’s none the less got 


sense, 


fairness follow him. 














**T guess I’ll—see—you—damned—before—I—cut—at—all!’’ 


the human limit to his endurance. And 
right there Harrison got mad. But he 
didn’t say anything. He just took his 
place down below opposite the old feller, 
and commenced to fish the Pool, too— 
‘skitterin’ with a ‘ Devon.’ 

“And then the hoodoo that had been 
sittin’ tight on old Abbot’s neck for the 
last week once more dug its claws in, and 
winked a few, and got down to work again. 
Harrison had a six pound ‘lunge almost at 
the first cast, and then he got a three 
pound ‘small-mouth, and then two more 
little "lunge. And time after time the old 
man brought his minnie through those 
under-the-falls eddies as if it was the 
livin’est ‘shiner’ that ever run from a 
bass—but never did it get so much as a 
look in! 

“T reckon it was his guilty conscience 
that made him act so partie’lar poisonous; 
anyways, when he’d gone through about 
half an hour of that, he deliberately 
fetched in his line, and jerkin’ loose the 
English gut hook that Harrison had give’ 
him, he chucked it into the Pool. Then he 
reached down one of his own old ‘ No. 3s” 
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from his hatband. And at that, though the 
young feller had just put the gaff under 
another four-pounder, he took offense good 
and fierce! 

“Zip-p! And then a second time, zip-p! 
They both must have got their bites about 
as near together as it’s possible for two 
bites to come; and nary a doubt had either 
of them that he’d got his first! Therefore, 
when them two fish both cut for the centre 
of the Pool, and had the lines crossed and 
sawin’ in about four jiffies,.and it was the 
old propysition of ‘only one or neither,’ 
there was, right there, a great big double 
door swung wide for trouble! 

“¢ Out,’ yells the old man. 

“Tf Harrison hadn’t tightened his jaw 
along with his grip on his rod, I reckon 
his mouth would have pretty near fell open. 
As it was, for the two seconds he could take 
his eyes from his line he gaped at old Ab- 
bot like he’d gone batty. 

“Well? Well? Well? Cooped up there 
on his ledge the old feller was fairly danc- 
in’, and his arms was goin’ like a two man 
pump. And just then his fish lepped— 
three foot of wavy green as thick as your 
arm. It was a ’lunge that’d go fifteen or 
eighteen pound—a weight you won’t get in 
the Rapids twice a year! 

“That sent him clear crazy. ‘Oh, 
Heavens and Earth,’ he yells again, *‘ what 
are you waiting for? If you haven’t got a 
knife, use your cigar clip, but cut some 
way or other!’ 

‘*T eut?’ says Harrison, turnin’ pale 
for all the way he had to work his reel; 
‘and when I had first bite? Well, sir, I’ve 
stood a good deal from you to-day, but 
this is just a trifle too much!’ 

“¢ Vou got the first bite? Well, of all— 

“Whoosh! Plug-g! The old man’s 
‘lunge had jumped again. ‘Good Lord!’ 
he shrieks, pretty near weepin’, ‘ Didn’t 
you see the size of him? Don’t stand there 
arguing like a fool, but cut quick!’ 

“* No,’ says Harrison, slow and between 
his teeth. ‘I guess I won’t cut quick, 
or slow either. I guess T’ll—see—you— 
damned—before—I—cut—at—all!’ 

“ As I remember old time navigatin’ on 
the Upper Lakes, a sailin’ master whose 
anchor’d been fouled generally seemed in 
a fair way toward displayin’ temper. But 
IT reckon, in them minutes followin’, Wil- 
son M. Abbot capped all previous perform- 
ances! And when, all of a sudden, his 


tackle went slack, and that ‘ No. 3’ of his 


ran up Harrison’s line and dropped back 
into the water clean as it came off the 
sard, I guess that puttin’ him under the 
Falls wouldn’t ’a’ cooled his gills! 

“ As for Harrison, he just let him sliver, 
and went ahead and landed his fish. It 
was another big bass; but when he got him 
out on shore he took and give him one 
ferocious fling back into the centre of the 
Pool again. Then, gatherin’ up his traps, 
he struck off for the house. 

“The end of this story don’t lie along 
the lines you probably think it does. For 
just at the turn of the river path Harri- 
son met Miss Mamie, and he shoved by 
her white hot, refusin’ to answer to this 
or to that. Wherefore, she was about half 
of no time jumpin’ to the very wrongest 
kind of conclusion. And when Papa Ab- 
bot came blowin’ up the path two minutes 
later he walked into a daughter who was 
lookin’ for him simply blazin’! 

“T guess it must have taken him some 
time to brace himself and get his breath 
and bearin’s for that second development. 
But when he did, I reckon the turn his 
breakout took astonished Miss Mamie even 
more than hers had astonished him. ‘ Well, 
good Heavens, I heard him roarin’, when 
I came on them in the middle of it, ‘ don’t 
T know he is! Am I blind Al-together! Do 
you young fools imagine that when a man’s 
daughter grows old enough to marry his 
brains turn to bran mash? Why in Sam 
Hill couldn’t he have spoken before he 
came up here? Would any sane man im- 
agine that he would leave it to ruin good 
fishing with! But, here, day in, day out, 
he’s been following me around holding it 
over my head, and giving.me the most 
utterly damnable luck that mortal man 
ever had with a rod! And if you think— 
if you think, my girl, that because he’s 
caught a few more than me this week, he’s 
anything but the worst apology for a fish- 
ing man—and as for having any fishing 
honor—But, oh, go off !—and take him with 
you! If you don’t keep him away from me, 
Til, Pil pitch him in!’ 

“After that Harrison confined himself 
pretty much to Miss Mamie. He lost a 
week of sport that he’ll never ketch up on 
again; but I suppose in a way, he couldn’t 
do anything else. For, as I said in the be- 
ginnin’, there’s no use tryin’ to mix fishin’ 
and the love business.” 
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N the last despairing hope of obtain- 
ing fresh supplies from Kampala by 
the road from Uganda to the Upper 

Nile, I remained at Wadelai, Emin Pasha’s 
old station, for upward of a month. Lieu- 
tenant Cape, R. A., was in command of the 
station, and together we went into the 
Shuli country for a few days’ hunting. 

We pitched our tents under a large tree 
about a quarter of a mile from a populous 
Shuli village, hoping thereby to induce the 
natives to go out and endeavor to locate 
game. 

Sir Samuel Baker gave the Shulis a 
splendid reputation as keen and fearless 
hunters, a reputation which, I regret to 
say, they entirely failed to live up to. By 
much baksheesh and promise of more, we 
did prevail upon sundry gentlemen with 
more enthusiasm than craft to stroll about 
3ut for several days their 
efforts were not productive of startling re- 
sults. There certainly was or had been a 
bull giraffe somewhere in the vicinity, as 
for four consecutive days we were shown, 
with no little assumption of acumen, 
traces varying from two to seven days old. 
One elderly optimist after leading us a 
tramp for hours over sun-baked 
stones and through ingenious thorns, in 
the course of which we ascended a hill 
higher and more inaccessible than the Mat- 
terhorn,even went so far as to declare that 
he had seen the beast. To bear out this 
statement he summoned by a peculiar 
whistle another elderly optimist, who 
emerged from a thorn tree and averred 
that he had been watching the giraffe since 
elderly optimist number one had left him 
He assured us in 
hissing and as it seemed to me penetrating 
whispers, that the mythical brute had lain 
down behind a bush, which he indicated 
about. half a mile away. With all the 
creeping and mysterious caution of the 


the country. 


weary 


in the early morning. 


climax of a stage villainy we approached 


the bush and found a sun-baked patch of 
sand tenanted by a puff-adder. After that 
we relegated our giraffe to the corner of 
our memories devoted to fairy tales and 
the unobtainable lollipops of childhood. 
At a mere whisper of “twigs” (giraffe) 
we chanted sweet nothings or gazed into 
the unfathomable skies. 

I am not sure but that we even feared to 
see one, dreading the horrible carnage that 
might ensue. At any rate, we refrained 
from godless hours for a few days, and 
sipped our morning bohee in gentlemanly 
ease. 

Thus it was that one morning at nine 
o’clock we were sitting in our deck chairs 
gazing down upon the vast valley of the 
Nile, which at this hour still showed in all 
its manifold detail far below. Our camp 
was on the summit of the ridge which 
forms the divide between the thankless, 
bushelad plains and the stony hills of the 
Nile Valley, and the endless rolling grass 
uplands of the Shuli country. Hence our 
view was not only extensive but of varied 
interest. To the east stretched billow upon 
billow of green downland, ever rising in its 
unending waves, till it smeared the far 
horizon with a purple streak vaguely 
suggestive of incalculable distance. Its 
treeless immensity appealed to our imagin- 
ation, and we would have given much to 
penetrate into its as yet undivulged 
secrets. But station ties kept Cape within 
a small radius of his base, and the great 
track between Lake Rudolph and the Nile 
still remains of the fast shrivelling refuges 
of the African Unknown. <A few of even 
its secrets have, however, already been torn 
out by the great American explorer, Dr. 
Donaldson Smith. 

To the west lay the great basin of the 
Nile, a stonebound, godless waste, scarce 
redeemed by wide-spreading acacias and 
the green-streaked courses of innumerable 
streamlets that oozed from the sun-baked 
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“* Cape’s gun spoke, and the great bullet * * * ‘ plumped’ right royally on the beas:’s hide.” 
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hills and struggled through the dancing 
heat of the lowlands to join the Nile. The 
bends of the Nile itself and the small lake 
above Wadelai showed like silver splashes 
in the strong focussing of dawn and eve, 
but during the cruel heat of day wrapped 
themselves in clinging folds of mist, from 
out whose ghostly shroud the streaming 
water blinked blinding flashes at the tyrant 
sun when the mist parted to the fickle 
breeze. 

When the storm cloud lowers and the 
sky-rending sheets of flame stagger the 
welkin to its utmost reach, and bring out 
the turmoil of salient features in bold re- 
lief, or when the whole land sobs in con- 
tent and bursts with responsive green to 
the warm splashing of the rain, it is a 
country of surprising beauty. But as it 
lies for many weary months panting be- 
neath that withering sun, when the grass 
drifts as brown ash upon the furnace blast, 
when tree stems split and rocks sear, like 
hot irons, the unwary fingers that touch 
them, then it seems that the curse that 
blights the African soil has touched the 
tragic Upper Nile with unsparing hand. 

So it was that bright morning, when we 
lazily watched the blue smoke rings from 
our pipes rise in the viscid air, hang ex- 
pectant of the breeze, and vanish in the 
waiting. Early as it was, the mists were 
banking in the glens, the withered leaves 
were crinkling together stili,the thorn pods 
burst with ceaseless crackle, the small 
birds crouched in each shady spot, and 
waited open-mouthed for the far off even- 
ing breeze. The eattle bowed their heads 
and sought cover of the trees. Even the 
goats walked staidly or laid down to pen- 
sive chewing of what the cool morning 
hours had brought. 

We congratulated ourselves that we had 
not again been inveigled into that heart- 
breaking quest of the ephemeral giraffe, 
and swore that nothing would draw us 


from camp but buffalo, which Cape was 
particularly anxious to obtain. 
A stir ran through the sphinxlike 


groups of watching Shulis. The feeling 
of interest spread to us. We glanced up 
and saw our untiring optimist swinging 
with giant strides across the hill. Deep in 
our hearts we cursed him. 

After a few moments’ delay, the tall, 
ebony, white-teethed, grinning Dinka, who, 
Cape’s orderly, was_ self-constituted 


as 
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master of ceremonies, approached with 
stately salute and informed us that men 
wished to speak. At the query “ Giraffe?” 
he grinned more comprehensively still, and 
with majestic wave signified that the Shu- 
lis might approach the Presence. 

The elderly optimist and an agitated 
youth, with the curved glass-stick of the 
Shulis distorting his lower lip, marched 
up, bowed respectfully, squatted on their 
hams after deferentially laying down their 
weapons, and, as their custom is, gazed 
abstractedly into the heavens, waiting for 
us to speak. As is appropriate on such 
occasions, we acknowledged their greeting, 
whereat they uttered satisfied grunts, and 
languidly pursued our conversation to its 
close. Then we turned to them and asked 
what news they brought. 

The elderly optimist, in a manner not 
unknown at home, proceeded to meander 
through a sinuous mesh of verbiage, in the 
course of which he detailed to us his 
family tree, our pursuit of the giraffe, the 
last year’s famine, the weather prospects, 
all of which was sprinkled with vague allu- 
sions to buffalo and rhinoceros. At inter- 
vals we made efforts to confine him to the 
desired thread; efforts which only en- 
tangled him more inextricably than before. 

When he at last emerged from the maze, 
the agitated youth plunged in and wrapped 
the matter in superadded ever-cumulating 
wildness of phrase. At length he too 
failed. Then their Dinka chaperon, who 
had listened with unmoved countenance to 
it all, informed us that they had marked 
down some buffalo about two hours’ march 
from camp; that the buffalo were lying 
down under a tree and would not move 
during the great heat of the day. 

This sounded good enough. We were 
soon making our preparations for the 
chase. The lounging flannels were thrown 
off and old toil-stained pants and thorn- 
scored gaiters took their place. We donned 
our heaviest boots for protection against 
the blistering soil, and glanced down the 
barrels of our rifles for lurking hornets’ 
nests (a joke occasionally perpetrated by 
those persistent insects on unsuspecting 
sportsmen). 

I took my beloved double barrelled .302 
and my grand old barker, the Holland and 
Holland double barrelled hammerless four- 
bore, which weighs twenty-six pounds, and 
throws with the bursting fourteen drams 
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of powder a four ounce ball. Cape took 


his double eight smooth bore and his 
double .303. Our two guides meanwhile 
stood motionless as storks, showing no 


trace of the excitement which stirred with- 
in their dust smeared shell. When we 
emerged ready from our tents they turned 
like well trained hounds loosed from the 
leash and broke into a determined trot. As 
we swung across the wide sunburnt millet 
fields the hushed excited hum that mur- 
mured in the village showed the interest 
that was felt in our success. Buffalo meat, 
alas! is now a little known luxury, as that 
fearful blight, the rinderpest, has swept 
the Upper Nile as clean as it has swept the 
whole stretch of Eastern Africa, withering 
with its pestilential breath the countless 
myriad mighty beasts which once literally 
clothed the continent from north to south. 

Across the smooth fields we tramped, 
down the woid-beetling crags of the hill- 
slope, through giant trees shooting far 
above the tangled undergrowth, across 
great stony, thirsting wastes, picking our 
way between miles of unyielding thorn 
serub, over rolling hills of withered grass. 
Blackened beyond reeognition by the pene- 
trating ash of burnt weeds, whose stiffened 
canes tore and spared not, along a water- 
wrapt in the soothing shade of 
wondrous forms of creeping plants and 
feathered rush we made our way, till at 
last we emerged into a parklike country, 
where the new grass was sprouting, 
wakened to life by some fickle storm cloud 
that had passed the surrounding regions 
by. Then, and not till then, our guides 
paused in their weary trot. The heat 
was beyond belief. The perspiration had 
ploughed dirty courses through the thick 
layer of dust and ash which covered us 
from head to foot. Our clothes hung in 
more pitiful tatters than ever. We cursed 
the fearful sun. It was but a whisper in 
the great roar of loathing that daily rises 
from tortured man. What can men in 
town who write songs in the sun’s praise 
know cf that aching ball of fire which 
slowly wanders from east to west and 


course 


leaves a clean-swept track of desolation in 
How I, as others, have yearned 
for the kindly wrapping of a London fog, 
and dreamed of damp, thawing, wind-bleak 
streets as havens of sweet content! 

The natives told us that we were near 


the buffalo. 


its wake. 


They wrapped their goatskins 
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closer round their waists, balanced their 
spears, and discreetly dropped behind. We 
advanced cautiously across an open glade, 
skirted some thorn bushes, and crept step 
by step toward a wide-spreading tree, 
which hovered in a chamber in the gorge 
below. It was underneath this tree that 
the buffalo were supposed to be lying. 

We each took our double .303, and ad- 
vanced on parallel lines at 20 yards apart. 
From bush to bush, from tree trunk to 
tree trunk, we stole. Our natives dropped 
behind and crouched in the bushes, where 
they directed our movements with fren- 
zied gestures. Closer and closer we ap- 
proached, till we reached the top of the 
short gentle slope that led down to the 
level patch beneath the broad mimosa 
tree. Behind this patch were some small 
bushes and a line of dense reeds growing 
in a small stream; beyond that again was a 
sharp slope, which led up to’the inter- 
rupted plateau from which we now gazed 
down on the level of the watercut. On 
the ridge we paused, crouching low behind 
the grass. The sunlight was so dazzling 
that in the contrasting shade thrown by the 
tree at first we could discern nothing. As 
my eyes became accustomed to the gloom 
I saw at a distance of forty yards a long 
convex mass, which at first I took to be an 
ant hill. I was endeavoring to pick out 
the detail when a sudden change in the 
faint breeze chilled the perspiration on my 
neck. At the same instant the mass 
moved. A huge beast reared up, and 
showed against the bright light beyond the 
shade thrown by the tree the heavy out- 
line of an enormous bull rhinoceros. The 
overlapping lip, the two horns, the high 
forehead, the ears alert, the massive chest, 
the great lumpish neck, stood out in de- 
cisive silhouette. He was sitting up on his 
hams and twitching his nostrils to feel for 
that alarming scent. Again the chill on 
my neck warned me to be quick. As he 
arose on all fours I fired the .303 at his 
shoulder. Cape, from whom the brute had 
been hidden by a small bush, saw the move- 
ment and fired as the animal turned to my 
shot. Two more cow rhinoceros rose at the 
report, and all three, after a little prelim- 
inary pirouetting, during which I gave 
the bull my second barrel, crashed away 
through the bushes and into the reeds. 

Shrieks as of an engine in its death 
throes, wild squeals and thundering grunts 
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showed their course. We both rushed down 
the slope to get clear of the tree. As we 
reached the bottom one brute showed for a 
moment against the sky on the top of the 
opposite slope, and we both fired a double 
barrel. It was the work of but a moment 
to dash through the bushes, plunge into 
the reeds, scramble up the rocky bank of 
the stream, and emerge on the slope. Cape 
rushed up to see the course of the one at 
which he had just fired, while I paused to 
see if the others had branched off or gone 
the same way. The ground was too stony 
to carry much spoor, but, fortunately, there 
was a little water in the stream, and the 
wet mud from their feet told an easy tale. 
As I suspected, they had branched; I found 
the tracks of the one which we had last 
hit, and a piece of soft ground showed me 
that it was not the bull. Thus we had two 
wounded, and it behooved us to be careful. 
I soon found the tracks of the other two. 
The strong indentations of their toes 
showed that they were traveling, and the 
brightness of the blood splashes showed 
that one at least had not far to go. After 
crossing the stream they had branched at 
right angles, and were evidently keeping 
to the bed of the gorge. 

Satisfied that they were not in dan- 
gerous proximity (I don’t like wounded 
rhinoceros on my immediate flank), I 
scrambled up the slope and joined Cape. 
He was at fault cn a very stony piece of 
ground. Immediately in front of us there 
was a bare strip of ground, but beyond 
that endless vistas of close bush just high 
enough to cover a rhinoceros, and thorny 
enough to prevent activity in case of a 
charge. It was a nasty country in which 
to follow a wounded beast, and especially 
nasty when there happened to be two. 
Meanwhile my boys had joined us. We all 
cast round for spoor to indicate the direc- 
tion. Suddenly Zowanji, my best shikari 
(if he might be called a shikari), whistled. 
We hurried up, and found the tracks lead- 
ing straight into the bush. The brute was 
walking. He was either sick or feeling 
“nasty.” Cape took his double eight and 
I took my double four to be ready for 


emergencies. As we advanced cautiously 
through the cover about twenty yards 


apart an angry squeal warned us. A rhi- 
noceros pushed through the bushes thirty 
yards in front, faced us for a moment, 
then swung round and crashed obliquely 
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away. Cape’s gun spoke, and the great 
bullet whistled through the air and 
“plumped” right royally on the beast’s 
hide. A protesting grunt greeted the ball, 
but the brute held on its way without a 
stagger. By his size we recognized him as 
the bull. Throwing prudence to the winds 
we dashed off in pursuit, vying with one 
another for the next shot. The ground 
was now soft, and the burst shrubs, torn 
earth, and upturned stones showed plainly 
the course of the fleeing rhinoceros. The 
thorns shrieked as they took toll of our 
rags and buried themselves deep in our 
flesh to rankle as lasting souvenirs of that 
great hunt; the sun blazed, the perspira- 
tion rolled in great streams, the country 
danced in the terrific heat, our boys lost 
their fear and became more eager even 
than we; four-bores seemed as feathers, 
as the mad procession of fleeing rhino, 
straining men, and sweating negroes 
streamed through that sun-baked waste. In 
the fierce zest of that mad chase we dashed 
blindly ahead till a long whistle called us 
to our senses. We glanced round. The 
faithful Zowanji, with eyes starting from 
his head, pointed desperately in front. I 
gazed hard into the sea of bush and saw 
nothing but the dancing waves of heat. 
Then it flashed upon me. Not fifteen yards 
away the evil face of the brute watched us 
from between two trees. The eight-bore 
barked, the four-bore roared, clouds of- 
white smoke wrapped us in, as it seemed, 
eternal folds, squeals rent the air, and 
bushes shrieked in their dire distress; the 
smoke cleared, the evil vision had gone, 
and again the wild chase began. Over 
stone-strewn ridge, through rasping strips 
of withered grass, along reed-girt water- 
course, in and out between fierce clutching 
thorns, down gentle slopes, where the soft 
earth took sharp impressions of their feet, 
we kept the terrific pace. The wild dance 
led us along the inland valleys, up the long 
gorge,and out on to the great terrace which 
overlooks the Nile. The last sharp rise 
had winded the beast. The spoor told us 
that he was going slow and the dragging 
of his hind legs showed that the race was 
almost run. Near the top of the sharp 
incline another spoor joined the one which 
we were following. Just below the ridge 
was a clump of bushes; here the bull had 
lain down, while the other had evidently 
walked round and round endeavoring to 
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urge him to fresh efforts. The blood- 
flecked foam told of the poor brute’s pite- 
ous plight. Knowing that he must now be 
close, we slackened our pace and peered 
cautiously over the edge on to the long 
sweeping slope in front. I soon saw them 
standing together under a tree surrounded 
by small bushes. We approached to within 
seventy yards, when one suddenly turned 
and faced us. He squealed with rage, 
stamped the ground, and looked like charg- 
ing. It was useless to fire at him thus 
facing us, and as the other offered a fair 
broadside shot I pulled the four-bore. The 
bullet went home with a deep thud, and the 
recipient dashed off at a tremendous 
pace down the incline. The other turned 
sharply and received the contents of 
Cape’s eight-bore. He stumbled off at 
right angles and stood again under a tree. 
The end was evidently near. We crept up 
close and Cape finished the poor beast’s 
troubles with a shot behind the ear. He 
dropped like a stone with all four legs 
underneath him. We-.went up to him 
thinking that he was dead. But as Cape 
passed in front of his nose, with a pro- 
digious effort he rose to his fore feet, 
only, however, to zurgle a last defiance 
and flop back dead. 

Satisfied that he was really dead, we 
drained the last drops of our water bottles, 
girded up our loins, and sorrowfully cast 
round for the other spoor. We were much 
distressed at having inadvertently wounded 
the cow, and the sun was to exact a fear- 
ful atonement for our crime. I had hoped 
that my last shot would have finished the 
unfortunate lady’s days. But when we 
found the spoor, the dark colored blood 
showed that the ball had entered too far 
back. After the first burst she settled 
down into that long swinging walk which 
whispers to the tired hunters of endless 
aching miles. Our elderly optimist slipped 
quietly away to tell the expectant village 
of the great store of meat lying waiting 
for the knife. But the agitated youth was 
bitten with the fever of the chase, and 
scorned the long miles if they would but 
bring blood. His black face squirmed with 
excitement and his yellow eyes rolled in 
eestasies at the wondrous guns, which 
could bring down the much feared rhino. 

For a quarter of a mile the track led 
through long grass, and the quantity of 
blood made it easy to follow. But after 
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that the rhinoceros had turned down the 
stony bed of a dry watercourse. We fol- 
lowed this for some time without seeing 
any place where she could have climbed 
up the bank. 

An oceasional blood spot showed that we 
were right, but after a time all trace van- 
ished. Trusting to luck, we kept to the 
course a mile further till we came to a 
patch of sand. The absence of tracks 
showed that we were at fault. We doubled 
and hunted both banks. At last I found a 
spoor. This we followed till a small cob- 
web stowed away in a toeprint showed that 
the track was not sufficiently recent. 
Feeling sure that she would try to reach 
the water, we cast round between the Nile 
and the dry watercourse and eventually 
picked up her blood tracks. She had 
doubled along the donga and had climbed 
out near where she had entered. Thus we 
could only have missed coming closer on to 
her by about thirty seconds. Disgusted at 
the loss of time we almost gave her up, as 
the sun was wellnigh unbearable. But we 
owed the poor old lady the mournful duty 
of putting her out of pain, and so we per- 
severed. 

Following on her tracks, we soon saw 
that the country opened out into great 
rolling slopes with no bush. Only a few 
trees gave small isolated spots of cover. 
With our glasses we could sweep several 
miles in front, but no signs of the rhino 
met our longing gaze. 

Loud and long we cursed that unlucky 
shot at what we had taken to be the bull, 
when at the very start she had usurped his 
line of flight. 

The sun beat in giddy waves off the bare 
ground, the hot puffs of wind crackled in 
our parched, panting throats, our skin 
seemed to gape as we could perspire no 
more, and in front stretched out that great 
sweeping sunswept waste. Somewhere in 
that vast tract was the fast plodding rhino. 
Utterly exhausted by the heat, we sat down 
under a small tree and lit our pipes, hoping 
to be able to see her moving. Every rolling 
ridge, every hollow, every tree we searched, 
but in vain. The grass crackled in the sun 
and drifted like paper ash at each hot 
blast of wind. Our rifle barrels seared 
blisters wherever they touched our flesh. 
Adjective after adjective we applied to the 
poor brute. All the time we knew that she 
was probably trekking, but we would have 
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that rhino if she traveled to the sea. Our 
pipes smoked ill-temperedly because of the 
heat, and failed to soothe. Our boys spoke 
in laughing monosyllables, as is the way of 
natives in disgust. But time was flying 
and likewise the rhino. Pocketing our 
pipes, we rose and resolutely stepped out 
on the last lap, determined that it should 
end only at her death. Luckily the ground 
was soft, so that it was quite easy to keep 
her spoor. For mile upon mile we swung 
along the shadeless waste. After some 
time her spoor was joined by that of an- 
other, possibly the original third, but more 
probably one whom she had met, as the 
whole country teems with rhinoceros. 
This was discouraging, as the presence of 
another might induce her to keep on the 
move. In grim determination, without 
ever a word, we relentlessly left the long 
miles behind, crossed the mail track from 
the Somerset Nile to Wadelai, and began 
to descend the last slopes to the level of 
the Nile. I was leading, Zowanji followed 
close behind, then Cape and the lengthen- 
ing tail of boys. A perfectly bare sweep 
lay before us, with one tree casting a 
small ring of dark shadow. I was dashing 
along, confident that the rhino must be still 
far ahead, when Zowanji again whistled. 
I could see nothing till he pointed out the 
brute lying quite close to me. The sun 
beating on her mud-caked hide made it 
blend so perfectly witk the red earth and 
yellowish grass that I should have walked 
right up without seeing her. She sprang 
to her feet. We both fired. She made a 
short dash toward us, but thought better 
of it and rushed down a small slope on to 
a flat bed of short reeds. Here she turned 
again and defied us. Again the heavy guns 
roared; she spun round and round several 
times, staggered, recovered, and dashed off 
only to stop, however, under the next tree. 
The .303s cracked, and in a wild chorus of 
thankful yells she toppled over, rose again, 
spun round, and finally subsided into the 
grass. We went up quite close to finish 
her. She fought hard to rise and have a 
last charge, but the little pencil like bullet 
again sped on its sad errand, and the game 
old relie of prehistoric times breathed her 
last. We were sad men as we gazed upon 
her grotesque, misshapen form. Somehow 
one feels such a blatant upstart in the 
presence of the pachyderms, when one 
thinks of the unbroken line that dates 
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back unchanged into the unthinkable ages 
of the past. It was some small consolation 
to find that she was a very old cow, and at 
least we had in some measure expiated 
our unintentional crime. We took off the 
tender meat which lies on the ribs, and 
when boiled, makes an excellent substitute 
for rolled ribs of beef, and, leaving our 
boys to collect the well earned tidbits such 
as the liver, heart, and tripe, started on our 
weary tramp home. The agitated youth 
wallowed in the blood, and thought him- 
self amply repaid when he had carefully 
secured the long tendons of the back, 
which are in great request for bowstrings. 

The return journey without the goad of 
excitement seemed unending; however, we 
relieved our sufferings by making a slight 
deviation from our previous course, which 
resulted in the discovery of a small pool 
containing a seventy-five per cent. solution 
of greenish mud. It was “no true, no 
blushful Hippocrene,” yet mud and all 
slipped down with a smoothness that 
the jaded palate vainly seeks where are 
“beaded bubbles winking at the brim.” A 
wheeling crowd of vultures showed us our 
course, and soon the din of excited negro- 
hood rent the peace of the glades. 

We pushed through the screen of bushes, 
and at our appearance the fierce babel was 
stilled. The vast carcass still squatted as 
we had left it, but no longer in the soli- 
tude of the bush. Seores of wiid, long- 
limbed Shulis, all naked as the babe un- 
born, clustered around and _ sharpened 
spears and knives. In their gentlemanly 
way they had possessed their souls with 
patience and awaited our permission to 
begin. We waved assent. Immediately 
they cast off their proud restraint, yelled, 
hacked, and tore, broke into fierce wrang- 
ling, gesticulated, raved, plunged their 
gaunt arms into the reeking mass, and 
gave themselves to a wild carnival of gore. 
Having given directions as to the re- 
moval of the head and feet, we began 
our weary tramp homeward. The fragrant 
incense of hot cups of tea, the grateful 
eddying wreaths of smoke, clung with soft 
warm embrace around our weary hearts 
and fanned to bright flame the restful 
pleasure of battles fought and won. Yet 
it was sad to think of those strange lives, 
surviving letters of the almost illegible 
pages of the past, scattered to all the 
winds that blow. 














THE 


MEANING OF THE AUTOMOBILE 


By WILLIAM J. LAMPTON 


" IFE has not many better things 


than this,” said Dr. Samuel John- 

son a hundred and fifty years ago, 
as he took his ease riding- along in an 
oldtime English postchaise. To those who 
did not live in the twentieth century 
and could not know the wonderful prog- 
ress of the years since Johnson, a 
portly man of luxurious temperament, 
found such comfort in a postchaise, it 
might scem that the distinguished gentle- 
man had reached the limit of vehicular de- 
velopment, yet in that same town of Lich- 
field lived Dr. Erasmus Darwin, a friend 
of Jahnson’s, who practised medicine, go- 
ing about among his patients in a sulky, 
as many country physicians do to this day. 
Evidently, however, Dr. Darwin did not 
find his sulky such easy going as his friend 
Johnson found the postchaise, for his 
mind, between patients, was intent upon 
some better means of locomotion, and the 
dream of his life was a “fiery chariot ” 
that might get about from place to place 
with speed and comfort under the propul- 
sion of steam. 

Newcomen and Watt and other engineers 
had made a practical application of steam 
power to stationary engines, but it had not 
yet ventured into the wider field waiting 
for it. Dr. Darwin, of Lichfield, Matthew 
Boulton, of Birmingham, and our own 
Benjamin Franklin, too busy then with the 
affairs of young America at the English 
capital to give the matter more than a 
passing notice, had discussed the subject 
of road carriages, but nothing definite 
came of it. A hundred years before, Sir 
Isaac Newton had included the mechanical 
propulsion of vehicles with his other fan- 
cies, but it had not extended beyond the 
great mind which had forged far ahead of 
its time. This was in England. 

The first of all vehicles to go by its own 
power on land was invented in 1769 by 
Nicholas Joseph Cugnot, a French army 
officer, its primary object being for use as 
a gun carriage. At its first trial it devel- 
oped a trait which has been transmitted to 


its descendants, if heredity may be consid- 
ered in this connection, and ran away, but- 
ting into a stone fence and turning over. 
A second carriage was made, with some im- 
provements, but it was not practicable, and 
it was retired, to become a curiosity, re- 
posing at last in a Paris museum where it 
still attracts attention. 

But the self-propelled carriage was a 
necessity to man’s progress, and Cugnot 
was merely taking a little longer step in 
the great procession of those who never 
stand still. The world was developing fast 
through its rapidly growing population 
with their millions of needs and wants, 
and improved facilities for transportation 
were an insistent problem confronting 
every leader of mind and motion. 

In all the earlier history of traction 
enginery England had first place, the 
urgent demand for more expeditious coal 
hauling from her great mines being the 
always unsatisfied complaint which per- 
mitted no rest to inventive minds. Her 
small area, bringing centres of population 
more closely together, broadened the de- 


mand, and passenger carriages were 
wanted as well as those for freight. Lit- 


tle advanee was made, however, for two- 
thirds of a century after Cugnot’s car- 
riage had run its short course on the roads 
of France, but in 1830 Walter Hancock 
had manufactured a number of carriages 
and put them in operation, one, called the 
“ Automaton ”—another was called the 
“ Autopsy ”—having run for twenty weeks 
between Stratford, Paddington, and Isling- 
ton, making a distance of 4,200 miles and 
carrying 12,761 passengers. There were 
other lines in contemplation, some even 
reaching out to cover the distances be- 
tween continental capitals; but develop- 
ment was slow, for the vehicles were cum- 
bersome, complicated, and expensive, and 
there was the ever-present prejudice which 
even twentieth century enterprise has not 
been wholly able to eradicate. 

Roadways were, however, the most seri- 
ous deterrent. Bad roads were the rule, 
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and each exception of a good one was held 
by every available legislation for the use 
of those who could afford to own horses 
and legislators. Under these circumstan- 
ces the improvement of existing roads, or 
the building of roads for the especial use 
of mechanical carriages, became a co- 
study with the vehicles themselves, by 
those who were seeking a better way. 
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riages on the roads of that State. This, 
by the way, is the first automobile legisla- 
tion in the Western Hemisphere. It may 
be added here that Oliver Evans, the first 
American automobilist, was born in New- 
port, a pretty Delaware town, near the 
Maryland line, and the automobilists of 
this country should make it one of the 
points of their tours, and in time a monu- 














The Sort That May be Hired by Day or Month, with Man in Livery Included. 


Wooden roads and stene roads were con- 
structed, with more or less success, and at 
last the iron track of the present railway 
was evolved. This was the death blow to 
the road wagon as perfected by Hancock 
and others in England, and designed by 
Oliver Evans in America, who, as early as 
1786, had secured from the Maryland leg- 
islature the right to operate his steam car- 


ment should be erected there to his mem- 
ory. But this is for the future. 

The steam carriage had been brought to 
such a point of advancement that when a 
proper roadway was provided, it was short 
work to combine the two, and from the 
opening of the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road, on the 4th of July, 1828, the devel- 
opment of railroads in America and else- 
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where utterly overwhelmed the primal road 
locomotive, and it was scarcely heard of 
for half a century. The railways met all 
the requirements of the people, and the 
mud roads and turnpikes were given up to 
horse-propelled vehicles. But in time the 
railroads had reached most of the points 
to which they could be extended with profit, 
and the overflow of population and inter- 
ests from these centres:had created new 
demands for transportation beyond the 
ability of the horse to supply. Then came 
the trolley car, and about the same time 
the bicycle, with its pneumatic tire, that 
conqueror of rough roads and the real so- 
lutionof the problem of self-propelled road 
wagons, and the long reposing ideas of 
Cugnot, and Boulton, and Darwin, and 
Evanswere roused again into activity. Not 
fully awake in conservative England, but 
vigorously so in France and America, after 
sixty years of dormancy the automobile 
was to the fore again. Notably in France 


was this true, her fine 
roads, free to all ve- 
hicles regardless of 
propulsion, being a 
powerful factor in the 
development of the 
machine. As early as 
1888 the French man- 
ufacturers were turn- 
ing out carriages for 
road service, but they 
lacked the proper tires 
until about 1890. They 
had taken advantage 
of all the modern im- 
provements in machin- 
ery, and their ecar- 
riages were free from 
most of the difficulties 
which _ handicapped 
their predecessors. We 
were somewhat slower 
in America, as we 
lacked the factor of 
good roads, and pos- 
sessed such excellent 
railroad and trolley 
systems. We had very 
good horses, too, 
which we did not pro- 
pose to surrender until 
we saw pretty clearly 
that we were going to 
have something con- 
siderably better in their stead. 

But Yankee ingenuity and Yankee en- 
ergy and enterprise do not wait on what 
others may do, and though they may pause 
to be sure they are right before they go 
ahead, it is not for long, and when they 
start they are not left in the ruck. About 
1893 the first American machines made 
their appearance and the new movement in 
transportation began. It was an unknown 
business, however, with many possibilities 
of being no more than a “ fad,” and ecapi- 
tal did not rush forward with the enthus- 
iastic spirit of those who asked it to come. 
But it was moving in the right direction, 
and three or four years later the advance 
guard appeared. Not in force at first, but 
with the spirit of the pioneer that cannot 
be stopped by an obstacle. Six years of 
education were required, and in 1899 there 
were fifty automobiles—not generally 
ealled automobiles then, for it was diffi- 
cult to decide upon a name for the new- 














comer, and the difficulty is not yet quite 
settled satisfactorily—in use in the United 
States. In 1902 the number had been in- 
creased to twelve thousand, an increase of 
over 4,000 per cent. in three years. France, 
which is the leading automobile country 
of the world at present, cannot make such 
a showing as this, and England is nowhere 
in sight. These twelve thousand machines, 
not all of American manufacture, may be 
said to represent a value of twelve millions 
of dollars, the present average price of 
an automobile being about one thousand 
dollars. 

No official record of the number of man- 
ufacturers in America is made, but there 
are probably seventy-five establishments 
turning out machines for the trade, while 
there are many more small concerns which 
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manufacture special machines on order. 
Forty-five firms are enrolled as members 
of the National Association of Automobile 
Manufacturers, the only organization of 
its kind in this country. The membership 
includes manufacturers in twelve States 
and four foreign makers. In addition to 
regular manufacturers there are numerous 
frms making parts of machines and sup- 
plies of all kinds. Millions of capital are 
invested and the annual output at pres- 
ent may be estimated at ten thousand 
machines valued at $10,000,000. This is 
largely guesswork, but it is known that up 
to March, 1902, one factory had turned out 
four thousand machines in all, and in June, 
one manufacturer refused to undertake the 
building of a machine for export because, 
although he was turning out twenty-three 
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not be taken as any 
criterion of a busi- 
ness brought into 
being by a demand 
which will exist as 
long as man is cap- 
able of motion. 

Six years ago 
there was no auto- 
mobile literature in 
America, but at 
present a dozen 
publications thrive 
in the interests of 
the industry, while 
every newspaper of 
repute has its auto- 
mobile department, 
hundreds of special 
articles are to be 
found in periodi- 
eals of general cir- 
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machines a day, and had been doing so for 
some time, he was still six months behind 
with home orders. What is true of two 
may be assumed to be largely true of all, 
and from this some idea may be had of the 
enormous business that has grown up al- 
most within a night. There is searcely a 
firm that is not behind with orders, and 
very many state in their advertisements 
that they cannot accept orders for imme- 
diate delivery. 

New companies are organizing every 
day, and although, except in St. Louis, 
there are no factories west of the Missis- 
sippi River, one is about ready to go into 
operation at Pueblo, Colorado, and one is 
under way at San Francisco. In every city 
of any size there is, at least, one automo- 
bile agency, and it is a poor town, indeed, 
to which the automobile is a stranger. The 
bulk of the manufacture is confined to the 
Eastern States, New York leading with 
about twenty factories at last reports, but 
Ohio, Michigan, and Wisconsin are pro- 
ducing machines which are doing record 
work in quality if not in quantity. Hun- 
dreds of companies have been formed, 
many of them mere stock jobbing schemes 
to catch the popular fancy, and a great 
deal of money has been lost to invest- 
ors. But this is to be expected in a coun- 
try as rich and reckless as ours, and can- 


culation, the adver- 
tisements of makers 
and dealers find 
places in almost every high class publica- 
tion, and numerous books have come from 
the publishers. 

The phenomenal progress of the auto- 
mobile as a perfected vehicle, after its rest 
of sixty years, is largely attributable to 
the great improvement in all kinds of me- 
chanical appliances during those years, 
which made it possible to adapt machinery 
to the vehicles without the expenditure of 
time, labor, and money in constructing new 
devices and experimenting with them. 
Other forms of power had also arisen in 
the interval, and whereas the old makers 
found only steam available, the modern 
makers have been able to add to steam, 
which for certain purposes may always re- 
main the best, electricity and gasoline, or 
similar by-products of petroleum. These 
three powers are now most in use and are 
about equally divided, each having its 
strength and its weakness, but the in- 
ventor, always on the alert, is combining 
alcohol with gasoline for something better 
than either, while all sorts of chemical 
combinations are receiving constant and 
eareful study. In the opinion of the 
writer the final power, that which will se- 
cure the maximum of simplicity, safety, 
and strength with the minimum of cost, 
will be chemical—a combination whereby 
two component parts may be united, as 
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water with calcium carbide, to produce the 
action when needed, without combustion. 

Whatever the power, whatever the form 
of the road wagon to which it may be ap- 
plied,it is a fact past all controversion that 
the automobile has made its final appear- 
ance as an experiment. and is now a dem- 
onstrated vehicle of transportation whose 
permanence is assured, and whose useful- 
ness is practically limitless. As yet ma- 
chines are too complicated and prices are 
too high for general adoption. The ratio 
of machines to population in the United 
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from $2,500 to $20,000—the record price, 
paid by a wealthy New Yorker, for a 
French machine—while the highest priced 
American machine is $5,000 and hundreds 
are in use which cost their owners from 
$650 to $800. A good horse and wagon 
may be had for $200, and the automobile 
must approximate this figure to become 
popular and give the horse some hope that 
at last he can quit hard work and live like 
a gentleman. That this may be done and 
still be profitable to makers is shown in 
the history of bicycle prices, and in the 














States, 12,000 to 78,000,000, say, that is one 
to every 6,500 persons, does not at first 
glance appear promising, but when we con- 
sider that only three years ago the ratio 
was one to 1,500,000 persons, a very differ- 
ent aspect is presented; and it may be 
safely concluded that with such possibili- 
ties of demand, the automobile must, of 
necessity, grow to meet the measure of its 
American makers are quicker 
to see this opportunity than are their for- 
eign rivals, as is proved by prices. For- 
eign machines are sold in this country at 


greatness. 


Photograph by James Burton 
As Seen on One Occasion at Newport ; Mrs. A. Ladenburg and John Jacob Astor in the Floral Parade. 


further fact that one of the first American 
makers, with the popular idea in view, 
made machines to sell at from $400 to $600, 
and advanced his prices later because he 
could get whatever he asked, so enthusias- 
tic were those who had caught the auto 
fever—and more people had it than could 
be relieved by manufacturers. 

When Robert Dudgeon, fifty years ago, 
rode from his Long Island home to his 
New York office in his steam wagon, using 
two bushelsof coal and a hogshead of water 
in transit, he probably imagined something 






























of what may be seen on the streets of the 
big city to-day, for Robert was a pioneer 
with the great unexplored world rising on 


his sight. But he could scareely have 
imagined the machine of to-day, or he 
would have improved his own sufficiently to 
have prevented the authorities from ruling 
it off the road as they did and turning it 
into the barn to rest and rust as an heir- 
loom to his posterity. True the authori- 
ties are not yet all favorable, but it is not 
the machine to which they object so much 
as it is to the manner of the men who 
drive it. The insatiate thirst to go faster 
will not be quenched, and when the autoist 
gets out on the road he forgets himself as 
well as others, and the obedient but help- 
less machine is condemned for his offend- 
ing. Time will in a measure prove the 
corrective to this, and as automobiles in- 
crease in number and use the novelty will 
wear off, and a saner speed will prevail, 
with only such oceasional outbursts as are 
common to drivers of horses which thou- 
sands of years of use have not succeeded 
in suppressing. Accidents have happened 


and will continue to happen, as with loco- 
motives, and steamboats, and horses, and 
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bicycles, and trolleys, and street ears, and 
to all forms of motion and rest—outside 
of the grave—but if we risk nothing we 
ean have nothing, so the risk must remain 
as part of the price paid for possession. 
But the automobile goes on. America 
leads the world in the number manufac- 
tured, France in the value. England is 
advancing, for the automobile is a liber- 
alizer, and Germany is trying to repeal or 
modify her laws so that “ Made in Ger- 
many ” may appear on many automobiles 
as it now appears on many other articles 
of use and value. The distribution of the 
automobile is characterized by a univer- 
sality never before known of any manufac- 
tured article at so early a stage of its ex- 
istence, and there is searcely a civilized 
country of the globe in which one or more 
automobiles may not be seen seeking the 
best roads and speeding along ahead of the 
horse. Every civilized ruler, King Ed- 
ward, the Tsar, Emperor William, the 
Mikado, the president of France, sultans, 
ahkoonds, maharajahs, all, from Green- 
land’s icy mountains to India’s coral 
strand, have their automobiles, with one 
notable exception, the President of the 

















United States. Thus far it would seem 
that Mr. Roosevelt has reversed the estab- 
lished rule that two negatives make an 
affirmative, and, apparently believing that 
two affirmatives make a negative, has de- 
clined to combine his own strenuosity with 
that of the automobile lest dire disaster 
follow, to man and machine. The traveler 
may find an automobile to take him to the 
shadow of the Pyramids, a line of automo- 
biles extends from Haifa to Jerusalem, 
they have crossed the Alps and the Cor- 
dilleras, they have tracked the sands of 
Sahara, they have rattled over the streets 
of three thousand years old Damascus, 
they have climbed the Chinese wall of ob- 
struction, they have gone into regions of 
ice and sun, and they are following the 
equator and heading for the North Pole. 
And what is the meaning of the automo- 
bile? Briefly it means that complete de- 
velopment of the entire country which 
without it could not be possible, for it will 
compel the building of good roads. No 
country cancommandits full strength until 
all its parts are easily accessible, and its 
people and their common interests are 
brought into the closest commercial and 
social union. We know what railroads 
have done in a general way for the ad- 
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vancement of nations, particularly this 
nation which has given right of way to 
more lines than all the rest of the world. 
What greater benefits may accrue from the 
automobile with good roads everywhere 
and speedy means of transportation within 
reach of each individual for himself and 
the products of his factory or farm, can- 
not thus early be estimated. The horse 
will not be entirely eliminated as a factor 
of industry, but his sphere will be cireum- 
scribed and the automobile will not only 
do what he attempted to do in the past, 
but it will do a millionfold more to meet 
the ever-increasing demands of a people 
growing daily in numbers and wealth and 
power. The millions of our rural popula- 
tion will be brought into closer relations 
with the towns and with neighbors, and the 
loneliness of farm life, which drives so 
many to the cities, with detriment to all, 
will no longer retard our agricultural 
growth, nor prevent a proper distribution 
of population for the national welfare. 
That is the meaning of the automobile, 
and while the statement may be disputed 
now, it is made with the earnest belief that 
when to-day’s men of fifty have rounded 
out their three score and ten years, it will 
be fully verified. 





Ona the Road ; a Century Run on Long Island. 
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THE CANOEING OF TO-DAY 





By LEONIDAS HUBBARD, Jr. 


T IS a virtue of canoeing that, like ang- 
ling, it is one of those pastimes which 
are elastic as to cost. One may spend 

a couple of hundred dollars for the latest 
fad of a model, or home-build one of 
canvas and cedar for any price from a 
few dollars upward. Or he may do what 
is more rational, buy a substantial craft 
of good make for about the same money he 
would invest in a bicycle. 

Every healthy boy who lives on a water- 
way, starts at one time or another to build 
a canoe, just as surely as at another period 
of his life he plans to be an Indian fighter. 
During the late months of winter and the 
early days of spring thousands of youthful 
Americans are working in improvised ma- 
chine shops on canoes of canvas or light 
boards, and thousands of grown-ups are 
studying catalogues of higher priced craft 
from makers of reputation. It is wonder- 
ful how little difference, after all, there is 
between the rest and fun one gets out of 
the home-made craft and out of the latest 
model from the best maker. There is a 
trim little canoe in Northern Michigan 
that I would give much to see. There is 





an indulgent brother there who makes the 
outfit ready when I go thither. When we 
have driven twenty miles to the head 
waters of the Manistee, and dismissed the 
teamster and launched the canoe, and 
know that for days we will see no land save 
the desolate pine plains, whose very deso- 
lation makes them good, we breathe with 
the relief of the escaped prisoners that we 
are. We watch the deer drinking at the 
river’s bank, where we tie the canoe to an 
overhanging cedar and stop to take gray- 
ling for the evening meal; then we cut 
boughs for the bed and lie listening to the 
heron’s eall and the plunge of the musk- 
rat; and we know why the canoe will always 
fill a place in the hearts of those who would 
live out-of-doors. 

If you pitch your tent for a week or 
more you feel cramped if a farm house is 
near; but launch your canoe on any one of 
a hundred rivers that run somewhere be- 
tween the Atlantic coast and the Rocky 
Mountains, in country that was settled 
long ago, and you find no neighbors to 
interrupt your solitude. The wood lot of 
the farmer is pretty sure to be along the 
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stream and you float from wood to wood, 
often out of sight of a house for hours at a 
time. Even when a road crosses it is not 
so very bad, for you know that a few 
strokes will take you out of reach of the 
passers-by. Deer do not drink from these 
streams, nor do trout leap to your fly; but 
bass are there and pike; and who cannot 
be happy with a rod and line and fly on a 
stream where the bass are hiding. 

Chief among these cruises that stand out 
fresh and clear in mind is one through just 
such a country, in a canoe that a boy had 
built, a funny thing, every part out of 
proportion to every other. But it would 
float and was not too heavy to carry 
around mill dams. It was the boy’s first 
trip and I did not object when an anxious 
mother loaded him with bedding and extra 
clothing—it would be a shame to deprive a 
boy of the education that comes from ecar- 
rying all he has planned to earry on his 
first cruise. Now it is even pleasant to 
think of the all-night rain which our In- 
dian camp failed to turn, and merely gath- 


ered together as a funnel gathers water 
and poured it upon us in streams. 
Il. 

“Canoeing is dead, dead as Julius 
Cesar,” says the oldtimer over his pipe. 
The oldtimer always smokes a pipe and 
always declares; he never merely remarks, 
“ The racing machines took all the fun out 
of it. No one goes to the meets any more, 
and no one eares for the canoe.” 

If there be another of the same clan and 
period present when these declarations are 
made, he promptly assents, and the two are 
happy in mutual wretchedness. 

The trouble with the oldtimer, and he 
need not be so very old either, as years go, 
is that he mistakes a part for the whole, 
and when you have heard his tale you know 
he does not really refer to canoeing in 
general but to those glorious old days of 
the American Canoe Association when the 
eanoeists of a continent gathered at Lake 
George or the Thousand Islands, or the 
Canadian Lakes; lounged in their old 
clothes and paddled and cooked and fished 








Getting the War Canoe Under Way. 








Photograph by James Burton. 
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and visited and talked canoe with men who 
cared to talk nothing else. All raced, and 
one good canoeist stood an equal chance 
with another good canoeist. Then every 
one knew, or ought to have known, that 
the canoe is to be paddled, that it grew out 
of the necessity for a paddling craft and 
that its sailing is merely a secondary con- 
sideration, so much clear gain for bone 
and muscle, so to speak. Then they sailed 
races in the same canoes in which they 
paddled and fished and cruised, canoes 
that varied in price from zero to infinity, 
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a cruising canoe nor a paddling canoe. It 
was not even a comfortable or a safe canoe, 
for now and then when the sailor leaned 
far over the water to windward the breeze 
would suddenly cease and the balancing 
force of the wind upon the sails being elim- 
inated the canoeist dropped into the river. 
But the thing did sail wondrously fast. 
The most glorious day of that period was 
when two famous Britons, with the latest 
craft the Englishmen knew, came to the 
New World to carry home the racing hon- 
ors of the year. They counted to win 
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Photograph by James Burton. 


Doing Stunts. 


but hovered generally not so very far from 
the former mark. 

Those were grand days, indeed, and 
even their passing was a burst of glory. 
The oldtimer likes to tell of it now. It 
occurred to a young American that in- 
stead of sitting in the bottom of his racer, 
so much dead weight, he might sit up on 
deck with his feet in the cockpit and, 
leaning to windward, as the case required 
balance with his body the weight of sail 
he carried. He experimented and found 
his speed increased. So he built a new 
canoe with only a shallow cockpit in which 
the sailor could catch his feet. It was not 





easily. It would be interesting to know 
what were their impressions when their 


* American rivals sat on deck, leaned out te 


make themselves into ballast, and sailed 
easily away to victory. When the old- 
timers think of that day they almost for- 
give the sin of the racing canoe. 

Then somebody invented the sliding 
seat, which looked to the spectator like a 
plank on which the sailor sat out to wind- 
ward to balance his sails. It was more 
eomfortable than the deck seat and enabled 
one to recover balance more quickly when 
the wind fell off or increased. Having 
begun, the inventions continued until the 
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man who went to the meet in the simple 
oldtime canoe was out of the sailing. And 
most canoeists could not afford the racing 
craft, for they cost high prices and, like 
the cabinless racing yachts, were no use 
on earth save in contests of speed. So the 
old canoeists began to drop away from the 
Association meets, and newcomers had 
small interest outside of the highly special- 
ized events and the bathtub, cockpitted 
racer. 
Ill. 

If the oldtimer could adjust himself to 
new conditions he would see that canoeing 
is not dead nor likely to die; no, nor cap- 
able of dying. The Association meet, as 
it was in the early days, is past, and the 
man who felt the racing thrill may be ex- 
cused for not becoming at once reconciled 
to the new, and by no means discouraging 
condition. 

But in the nature of things, so long as 
men love the water and the out-of-doors; 
so long as they rejoice in acquired skill 
and strong arms and deep breathing, so 
long will they delight in the craft of the 
primitive man. 

No craft in the world, great or small, 
commands more of respect than the canoe. 
One respects it as something which does 
not yield easily to a master’s will, but 
which, having yielded, becomes a most use- 
ful helper. And when he ean control the 
wilful thing, when he is captain and pilot 
and crew of a craft that will go whither- 
soever he wishes a man feels a new respect 
for himself as well. 

One’s respect begins when he undertakes 
to navigate a canoe for the first time. 
Some learn after the conventional manner 
at the boat house or the club, and others 
when the necessity is suddenly thrust 
upon them. 

My own first ride was typical of the 
latter’s experience. We were shooting 
grouse, two of us, and coming suddenly 
out upon a little lake in the midst of the 
woods fired into a flock of rising ducks. 
Two fell, and the question of getting them 
to shore arose. Swimming was discussed, 
but November ice was beginning to fringe 
the lake, and swimming was undesirable. 
Then we stumbled upon a craft; it was a 
little thing, pointed at both ends and as 
light as feather. It had been hewn from a 
basswood log and had a gracefulness that 
was good to look upon. When launched it 
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trembled like a live thing at the least mo- 
tion and gave one the feeling that he must 
handle it as gently as a thoroughbred colt 
or dire results would ensue. The ducks 
were picked up, and it was time to turn 
around. I do not know to this day how it 
happened, but when I reached back and 
outward for the stroke that was to turn 
the craft, without a single shiver of warn- 
ing, it whirled clear over and righted itself 
again. I can feel that icy water to this 
day. 

Similar has been the beginning with 
many and many hundreds of canoeists. 
But once the nature of the dainty thing 
has been learned and it responds to your 
slightest wish, when you can stand on its 
gunwales and east a fly as you float down 
stream, or sit on deck under full sail and 
steer by the shifting of your weight for- 
ward and back, then you understand the 
charm of the canoe and know why it is as 
different from the skiff as the thoroughbred 
runner from the plough horse, and why it 
will never cease to be adored by men who 
go out-of-doors. 

It is this extreme sensitiveness, together 
with ability to survive roughest usage, that 
makes the canoe a favorite about the boat 
houses near our cities, and with the man 
who explores wild regions. When one is 
tired of the measured beat of oars and the 
whine of rowlocks there is restfulness in 
the silent gliding progress of the canoe. 
So it is that the canoe is supplanting the 
skiff and that the rivers in the neighbor- 
hood of nearly every great city are covered 
at night with canoeists who love, to glide 
through the waters in silent craft as grace- 
ful as swans. 

IV. 

When racing ceased to be within their 
reach those who loved the canoe floated 
upon the lakes and streams and to-day are 
getting more fun and fresh air than ever 
before; using the craft as did their fore- 
fathers to carry blankets and axe and 
bacon on charming cruises through our 
inland waters. 

When the grandson of the pioneer 
turns to the canoe his reason for so doing 
is the old ancestral one. His longing 
for the out-of-doors is something more 
than a wish for fresh air and sunshine; it 
is a revolt against the artificiality of the 
age. We have grown tired of pulling a 
lever when we want heat and pushing a 
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button when we want food; we long to 
grapple fundamentals. So the man with 
the true spirit of the oldtime brood feels 
his blood stir when he ean compute life 
and effectiveness in terms of matches and 
flour and bacon. When he goes to the 
wilds with these essentials he must trans- 
port them on his back or in a boat; and he 
early found, as had his sires, that no craft 
in the world is so adaptable to all condi- 
tions of water as the canoe. With it he 
could ascend the smallest creek or the 
broadest river. He could go where even 
the lightest skiff would ground, and when 
one waterway ended he took his boat upon 
his head and carried it to the next. With 
his journeying he came to feel that he was 
no longer a thing dependent upon artifi- 
cialities, levers that bring heat and black 
men who evolve dinners, but a natural man 
with a man’s strength and resourcefulness 
who, with the power of his own strong 
arms, could go so long as the bacon, and 
flour, and matches lasted; and as he 
paddles on there comes to him some of the 
old self reliance that led the early canoe- 
ists of America, the grandfathers, to fight 
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their way to the regions of the Indian and 
the buffalo. 

While the politer phase of canoeing, 
the boat house phase, has captured the 
waters adjacent to our eastern cities and 
thence spread to the Middle West and on- 
ward to the Pacific Slope, the cruising 
has spread to remoter waters. From the 
boat houses on the Charles, and the Hud- 
son, and a hundred other famous streams 
canoeists turn toward the wilds at holiday 
time. From every village, and from the 
farms as well, go forth men and boys and 
women in similar craft. They seek the 
sources of some stream tumbling down the 
eastern slope of the Appalachians or some 
tributary of the Father of Waters; they 
find a chain of inland lakes and streams, 
or launch upon famous old waterways of 
history, paddling the waters stirred by 
Pére Marquette’s canoe on the way from 
Green Bay to the Mississippi, or following 
down the Ottawa, that grand old route of 
French and Indian days, or cruising the 
waters of Lake Champlain and the Riche- 
lieu, on whose possession once hinged the 
freedom of America. 
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By EDWYN SANDYS 


GOT home about midnight—or some- 
where in that latitude. Grounds and 
house alike were one black mystery, 

but where the gate was supposed to be a 
dull white spot showed. I knew it would be 
there. Others of the family might pass 
in and out; they might leave early and re- 
turn late, yet see nothing, but when I came 
home it was different. Just as sure as I 
neared that gate, no matter how long after 
midnight, just so sure was I to see that 
whitish-looking spot. Cold and damp made 
no difference—it would be there. 

“Your wretched, neglected wife!’ 
my lady reader. 

No’m, not the same. My wife hasn’t got 
ribs like a spiral spring, nor four legs. I 


’ says 





am referring ‘to a D-o-g! D’ye s’pose I’d 
want my wife out there keepin’-tabs-and- 
gettin’-cold-feet and—but I digress. Not 
until I was within a step of him did the 
grand fellow move; then he slowly rose 
upon his hind feet and placed two dappled 
paws upon my breast, while his shapely 
muzzle sought my lowered face. For a 
moment my hand played with the silky 
softness of his thin ear, then as he regret- 
fully slid down I asked, “ Want to go, old 
fellow; want to go?” 

Did he want to go! Such eaperings, fool 
pranks, and fancy steps! Did he actually 
understand? Aye, right well. In _ his 
strange dog wisdom he knew that within 
four hours something would be doing, and 














just so sure as I went up for that much 
sleep, just so sure would he sleep on the 
door mat instead of in his kennel, and be 
lying there quivering and _ shuddering, 
pointer fashion, in an eestasy of anticipa- 
tion when I stole down ’twixt the dawn and 
the day. 

How could he know? Don’t ask me. I 
cannot explain, though I have my theories. 
Good dogs know much more than most 
people imagine. Educated dogs, that are 
made close comrades, especially those which 
have been owned, trained, and handled 
from puppyhood to their prime by only 
one man, get to know that man, his moods, 
and methods as few people know each 
other. This dog could read my face and in- 
terpret every shading of the voice. I could 
make his ears drop with one glance of 
mock severity, or set him bounding with a 
mirthful chuckle. 

As usual, I was sitting up and rubbing 
my eyes before the clock gave its first 
warning skir-r! It’s funny about that 
clock. If I didn’t wind and set it, I’d 
oversleep till any old time; but after 
solemnly fixing the infernal machine, the 
appointed hour will find me staring at it, 
face to face, with exactly spare seconds 
enough for me to grab the thing, stuff it 
under the bedclothes, and sit on it to 
smother its tirade, lest others be needlessly 
disturbed. 

It was a perfect morning. Through the 
wide open window crept the rare breath of 
summer, a-tremble with bird music and 
rich with the sweetness of garden, orchard, 
and pine below. One glance at the flaming 
east told the story, then a plunge into cold 
water, a scramble into flannel shirt and 
knickers, a fumble with the other things, 
and I stole downstairs. I say stole down 
advisedly. This getting down was ticklish 
business. On my feet were lacrosse shoes 
—partly for comfort and silence, but 
chiefly for the sake of the canoe they 
would shortly be in. One door was hard 
One hundred times had I essayed 
to do it, and exactly one hundred times 
had I failed. But the rubber soles would 
fool her—I was almost past. 

“That you, my son?” 

“ Yep.” 

“Going to 
good of you.” 

“ Yep; goin’-to-dig-out-right-now.” 
“Did you say dig out, or out-to-dig?” 


to pass. 


dig that bed for me—so 
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Then I skipped. 

Did I dig garden? Sure! I dug about 
four yards square, where the worms were 
good and plenty. Then I snatched a break- 
fast, gave the dog a bite, packed a snack— 
and fled from the wrath to come! Not un- 
til the good canoe had slid well around the 
first bend did the wicked cease from pad- 
dling. Then the pipe was set going and 
Don and I straightened up and looked at 
each other. He knew—the villain! But 
she couldn’t get either one of us till night 
—and she never could hold anything 
against a fellow for more than three min- 
utes and a half. 

For miles the land was level, and the 
stream lazy. In such a country there could 
be no swift water, and this one dawdled 
along with almost no perceptible current. 
Yet it was no mere trickle of moisture, 
but a river full cighty yards broad and 
twenty feet deep. A few miles lower down 
its banks dwindled to nothingness and 
the broadening waters drowsed through 
marshy wastes suggestive of Lincolnshire 
fens in olden days. But above my starting 
point the land gradually rose higher and 
higher till it formed cliffs of rich clay, 
twenty feet and more high. The windings 
of the stream were so erratic that in one 
stretch of sixty miles by an air line the 
actual distance by water was one hundred 
and twenty odd miles. Nearly every mile 
of water was good fishing, but to a lazy 
eanoer the upper reaches, being more 
wooded, were more attractive. Every one 
of the innumerable bends presented a pic- 
ture of a steep, tree-covered bank upon 
the one hand and opposite a brushy flat 
of greater or less extent. This was caused 
by ages of the cutting away of the bank 
toward which the current happened to set, 
and a corresponding deposit of silt and 
rubbish by the slack water opposite. Such 
an apparent mystery on a lazy stream was 
naturally explained by the spring freshets. 
Then the water rose twelve, fifteen, or 
twenty feet and went raging lakeward; 
jamming miles of ice which uprooted 
hundreds of trees and plowed like a gla- 
cier into every opposing bank. After the 
frost was out, the soft, undermined bank 
slipped here and there, and pitched grand 
trees. top first, into the stream. And 
where they fell they lay, perhaps for sev- 
eral seasons, until an unusually heavy flood 
tore them from their anchorages and 
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flung them, battered and whitening, against 
some projection lower down, there to await 
the fiercer mood of an angrier torrent. 

Such wrecks occurred at short intervals, 
and he who knew the river knew what to 
do at such points. With one tree already 
wellnigh submerged, and its fellow bending 
far over it and only awaiting a wind from 
the proper quarter, or another flood, to 
complete its fall, the bass found ideal quar- 
ters. The submerged tree -was a fortress 
from which dusky freebooters might raid 
at will. The overhanging tree cast a 
shadow of velvet darkness, fit screen for 
piratical deeds, and—well! you know some 
grubs and larve are ridiculously fat and 
careless and bound to slip from the smooth 
twig now and then. And young birds, too! 
It’s simply awful the pace infants go these 
days. A young naked thing with its eyes 
barely open actually trying to fly! and 
it comes down through the leaves with a 
spat-spat—its silly pinkmeaty abortions of 
wings spread and its wretched little bare 
legs kicking, and it lands—in the water? 
Occasionally. Sometimes it lands directly 
in a bass—and again the bass has to make 
a rush of a yard or so to save the bird 
from drowning. 

And then again a few feet of overhang- 
ing sod break away. Those mice are so 
silly. They will nest in the eave, as it 
were, and then they must bore up sco as 
to let down the surface water when the 
rain is busy. And then the whole affair 
tumbles in, and they wonder why. The sod 
makes a splash which no fish could help 
but hear. Then the earth melts away and 
leaves a big ball of dry grass which floats 
and floats and rocks about till some kind- 
hearted bass takes a bunt at it to find if 
it needs any assistance. And it loosens up, 
and a half dozen or more little pink things 
fall out and go wavering, twisting, and 
shuddering toward the bottom. And kind 
Mr. Bass sees how it is—he has babies of 
his own—and he gathers them in where 
neither the nasty wet river nor the horrid 
black mud will ever touch them again. 

And then there are the frogs, grass- 
hoppers, and crickets. Let a man, or even 
an old cow, but move along the bank above 
and all these three must needs start 
a-jumping. Nobody’s going to touch them, 
but they will jump, and they never look 
where they are going. Over the bank— 
then, of course, plop into ten feet or more 
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of water. And the bass, trying to enjoy a 
little peace and quiet under his log, has 
to hustle out and save life. Things, even 
very foolish things, cannot be suffered to 
drown right at one’s door. And the cray- 
fish! Perfectly safe under the sunken 
stuff, if they only would stop there. But 
no! Out they go, backward at that! never 
looking where they are going—flip-flip-flip 
—in a crazy rush; actually jostling decent 
well-mannered bass; even striking them in 
the face in their vulgar impetuosity. 
What can a poor bass do with folk like 
these? No rest for him! His life is one 
long struggle to teach his neighbors sense. 
But through all his toil and patient, 
uncomplaining effort he at least has 
some satisfaction—his missionary work is 
strangely effective. Devil a one of them 
all—be it bird, beast, or bug, ever requires 
a second course of his potent pedagogy. 
The man who knows his craft as he should 
thoroughly understands all these minor 
points. He knows what the large and 
small-mouth black bass will take, and why, 
and when. He knows that the fish seldom, 
if ever, feed freely before the sun has 
got well above the trees and that from 
about seven o’clock till eleven is the best 
of the morning. Why then the early start, 
do you say? Oh! well, it enables one to 
dodge all work around the place, to enjoy 
the best part of the day on the water, 
and to secure certain requisite baits. 
Some half mile from the starting point 
the canoe halts where a small stream flows 
into the river. Here is a tiny bay already 
golden with sunlight, and a trifle up the 
stream is much waterlogged rubbish. A 
can and minnow tackle are produced, and 
while the old dog goes prowling after a 
possible woodeock I take a dozen plump 
shiners. The next move is for crayfish. 
These are found beneath the sunken 
stuff, but the taking of them is an art 
known only to the experienced. Frag- 
ment after fragment of rotten wood is 
cautiously raised, and every now and then 
a “nipper” is exposed. The hand steals 
toward a victim, which is deftly secured. 
These lobsters of fresh water bite a bit, or 
nip, or whatever their pinching process 
may be termed, but they do no serious 
damage. Now and then one takes hold 
along the soft side of a finger, but rarely 
is the skin broken. A dozen are soon se- 
cured, and then the trip proper is resumed. 














I now have these baits—worms, minnows, 
and crayfish, and all are good at their 
proper time. Bass are very capricious 
feeders. Some days they will greedily take 
what they may have refused the previous 
day. A knowledge of this, and of what 
baits may prove tempting, is invaluable. 
One of the deadliest of baits is a big white 
grub found in rotten logs and sod. The 
larvee of the humble bee and wasp, very 
young mice, grasshoppers, and small frogs 
are all tempting upon occasions. The fry 
of the catfish, too, is in some waters a re- 
liable bait. Upon the stream in question 
I preferred crayfish, white grubs, minnows, 
and worms, in order as mentioned, and I 
always endeavored to have at least three 
of these. Now and then the fly tackle was 
called into play, but it was always unre- 
liable. 

The places where bass are sure to be in- 
clude all types of submerged trees and 
snags, well shaded spots under overhang- 
ing trees and banks, and mats of water- 
grasscs and lily pads. In the stream in 
question a fish is seldom taken from open 
water above a clean bottom. In swift 
streams having rocky bottoms the con- 
ditions would be entirely different, but I 
am speaking of one stream, not of bass 
fishing in general. The advantage of a 
thorough knowledge of the water is of the 
greatest importance. For instance, a mile 
up stream a big stump just shows above 
the surface. The current sets in there, 
and the spot is good for one fish, or two, 
if one doesn’t make too much row over the 
first. Two bends above, on ‘the opposite 
side, a big basswood hangs over—two or 
three fish there. A half mile farther 
right in midstream, and apparently open 
water, is a fine spot. Not a visible vestige 
of a snag or shelter of any sort, but twenty 
feet below an old tree lies on the bottom. 
Above that again is a small bed of weeds, 
At first glance it is no good, but there 
used to be a brickyard above, and the 
stumps of two piles broken off below water 
yet remain. About these is a lot of broken 
brick, all unseen, and it is a good place. 
And so it goes from point to point for 
fully ten miles. Almost invariably the fish 
lie on that side to which the current sets. 
The veteran knows this and changes from 
side to side of the stream as its course 
changes. A novice probably would select 
a pleasantly shaded, baylike spot on the 
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wrong side and fish there for hours, taking 
drum, catfish, dogfish, mullet, or sunfish, 
but at the most, only an occasional, wan- 
dering bass. The black fellows lie in the 
current, with noses upstream, because 
they are strong pirates and they know the 
running water will bring prizes their way. 
When a bass is taken at some unlikely 
looking spot, that spot should be kept in 
mind. There probably is some unsuspected 
shelter below which even the tackle may 
not find. In any event, a good lair for one 
bass is apt to prove equally good for an- 
other later on. 

But to return to the canoe. A clay cliff 
throws a shadow upon deep water which 
might repay a trial. The cliff is bored with 
rows of black holes, and a cloud of sand- 
martens wheels on tireless wings. The soft 
muttering of dainty throats fills the air 
as the gentle little communists weave to 
and fro. The rod is shipped up and a 
plump shiner selected. The point of the 
hook is passed in at the mouth, out behind 
the gill-cover, and under a strap of skin 
behind the back fin. I use the bait so, 
because I have found it works well. Of 
course a bass swallows a minnow head 
first, but I don’t want him to swallow it. 
That means a mangled bait and more or 
less trouble to recover the hook. The num- 
ber of minnows is limited, therefore I 
want, if possible, to make one minnow kill 
two fish. When a bass grabs my minnow, 
I strike smartly and take chances. A fish 
so hooked forces the minnow up the gimp 
and out of the way, and so may preserve 
it for another turn. The third cast pro- 
vokes a faint strike, not at all like the 
aggressive dash of the bass. A turn of the 
wrist makes a swift commotion of waters, 
followed by a peculiar steady strain. At 
the first purr of the reel the dog cocks his 
ears and eyes the wavering silk with keen 
interest. The rod goes steadily backward 
and foot after foot of silk rises from the 
water. Then the gimp, and then a long, 
olive green form, trim as a torpedo boat. 
Two long, snipy jaws, a lean bony head, a 
glowing eye, and—flick! The mangled 
minnow follows the slack line into the 
sunlight as the fish vanishes with a mar- 
velous sweep. A gar, and where two or 
three of this kind are gathered together is 
no place for a decent fisherman with only 
a dozen minnows. The gar is a curious 
but utterly useless fellow, a loafer and a 
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provoker of scaly language withal. Sel- 
dom will a hook hold in his bony jaw, and 
should it hold he affords but brief play. 
When recovering your hook his mouth 
feels like a barb wire fence with a cat- 
brier hanging to it, so wise folk only shoot, 
spear, or heave rocks at him. The dog is 
disgusted—he knows all about gars and the 
“talk” which they incite. He also has a 
shrewd idea of what is coming. 

The paddle strokes are firn#r and a purl 
of music whispers from the bow. We are 
nearing, hey! old dog, and never have we 
rounded this bend without a thrill of genu- 
ine pleasure. Look at it and say can this 
be the North? For once, and for nearly 
a mile the river runs straight, a giant 
corridor of green, high-roofed with flawless 
turquoise. The liquid floor narrows away 
like a mighty lancehead pointing to a 
glory of dazzling sunshine, and the soft- 
draped walls receding in perspective true, 
lower and soften to a golden haze of the 
distant open. Huge velvet shadows hang 
like windless banners; each tree seems 
rooted to a tree inverted, and over all is 
flung a living mesh of vine and creeper, 
bloom and bud and burnished leaf. It must 
be fairyland! From tents of green, sound 
silver pipings and tinkles of tiny revels. 
A pause, and the flutter of foliage surely 
is the clapping of wee hands. It is fairy- 
land! Yon sun-dried pebble by the water’s 
rim takes flight and curves away on tremb- 
ling pinions which shake sweet music from 
them as they go. A sandpiper? Nonsense! 
Hark !—Tick-turr !-tick-tick-turr! A fairy 
clock hid midst those leaves, its ruby pen- 
dulum swinging in plain view? Absurd! 
The clock has stopped, and yonder the 
pendulum, a dart of fire winged with ebon 
’Twas the tanager swinging on a 
living cord. That rattle a snare drum? 
See where the quick ring broadens. ’Twas 
Aleyon striking the silver galleons of the 
dreamy sea of this our land of Spain. Can 
grief be here? A sobbing. sweet and low, 
a hopeless misery floating from a tender 
breast too rudely torn; a widowed mother 
peering through the pane, racked by raw 
memories and the joys of others which she 
may not share. O! actor dove, we know 
thy sweet deceit. Thou sham of arms be- 
reft; thou widow of one dry eye, with 
tother roving for a comforter; thou male 
with female voice and gentle wile. Aye! 
pat thy fat side with a crafty wing and 


smoke. 
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bow thy shapely head in mock humility— 
all’s fair in love. But that same wing can 
whistle to arrow flight, and strike full 
lustily should swearing trooper squirrel 
thrust his bold nose above the twig-wove 
platform where two white eggs lie. A rasp- 
ing jar—a cymbal lightly clashed; a form 
of steel and bronze o’erlaid on jet, a heavy 
flight, a gleam of an eye like a diamond 
flashing from its kindred coal; a tail awry 
which seems to drag like an idle oar—the 
grackle. From an unseen meadow above 
floats a sound as though some sprite had 
stolen a string of gold and silver bells and 
was madly racing hither and thither from 
keen pursuit. But let us leave the bobo- 
links, their neighbors the larks and spar- 
rows; the orioles, thrushes, catbirds, war- 
blers, finches, climbers, and what not. The 
air is vibrant with their voices, but we are 
not a-birding to-day. Here is the spot, it is 
the hour, and Don and I are the people. 
A log— 
Half sunk in the slimy wave, 
Rots slowly away in its living grave, 
And the green moss creeps o’er its dull decay 
Hiding the moldering dust away 
Like the hand that plants o’er the tomb a 
flower 
Or the ivy that mantles the fallen tower. 
Don is all silent expectancy as the canoe 
is drawn up.and the tackle adjusted. Next 
to actual shooting he loves fishing, and 
he sits with wrinkled forehead in such 
patience as he can muster. I decide to try 
minnow first, and while I am arranging 
the bait there comes a sudden splash as 
though from somewhere a brick had fallen. 
Out of the tail of one eye I see a shiner 
skip over the surface from the immediate 
vicinity of a heavy swirl. Good enough! 
It’s minnow he’s after, so the bait is right 
anyhow. In a moment my minnow is out 
far beyond the ripple and coming in with 
a wavering motion produced by slightly 
shaking the rod. But the cast is a blank. 
Another, too, fails,so I study for a moment. 
That fish is under that log is the decision; 
so the minnow is east perilously near the 
shelter. Another failure. At this moment 
I notice something. Looking from the 
dense shadow toward the sunlit outer 
water, I mark an unsuspected snag some 
yards to one side. Mebbe he’s there, I 
think, 4s the minnow again goes out. Still 
no result. Now comes the advantage of a 
variety of baits. A crayfish is impaled, and 


at once there’s a sharp strike and the rod 























** A gleam of bronzy mail, a bristle of angry fins.”’ 


arches. A moment’s feel of things proves 
that whatever is on the hook it is no black 
bass. A brief struggle, and a squarebuilt 
rock bass comes to the surface. Don is 
dancing with excitement, but a word sends 


So 


Drawing by Martin Justice. 


him down. His time is not yet. The big- 
eyed captive is promptly killed, then the 
pipe is lit, the water meanwhile getting a 
few moment’s rest—always a wise plan. 
As I hook a erayfish by passing the barb 
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through the mouth and out through the 
tail (which gives the natural curve and 
insures the bait going downward tail first; 
as it should) the same bait serves twice, it 
having slipped up the gimp out of the way. 
But it fails. Another bait is wanted, so 
I climb the bank and find a half-rotten log. 
To heave this over is the work of a mo- 
ment, and as the fragments fall apart 
three or four fat white grubs are revealed. 
I impale one of these and east it to the 
edge of the shadowed water. Whether the 
bait is actually pitched into a bass’ mouth 
is problematical. It certainly looks that 
way. A strike so savage as to make me 
fairly jump, and the fight is on. This is 
the best of the bass! With a rush he goes 
for his lair, and with a twitch I plant the 
steel and feel it take hold. A second’s 
breathless pause, and then the royal fellow 
realizes what has happened. Whiz! and he 
is away like an arrow, while the silk hums 
through the guides, and the reel voices a 
startled shriek. Well I know there is no 
fray anywhere, so gradually the check is 
put on. Tense as wire stands the silken 
tether, while the rod arches till it seems 
as if something surely must give way. Five 
anxious seconds—then whish! up he comes 
fairly into the sunshine. A gleam of 
bronzy mail, a bristle of angry fins, a 
patter of falling drops, and plunk!—he 
has gone. But not far. Wise man never 
yanked at fish like this, so instinctively I 
have eased him down and away upon his 
second run. A fierce zigzagging, a worry- 
ing, backward pulling, a vain effort to bore 
to the log below, another dash, then up he 
comes again. 

Have you seen him—the length and the 
breadth and the mad of him—and iz this 
business, or is it not better than pawing 
coin or thumbing bills? The dog is a pie- 
ture. He stands trembling with excite- 
ment, his blazing eyes following every 
movement. As the fish leaps he stiffens in 


every fibre; as it falls back his muscles 
slacken to the fear that the prize is lost. 
Heart and soul he is with his master in a 
game he cannot fathom, and he can barely 
contain himself. 


A leap and a grab might 
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help, but he has not been called upon, so 
he suffers and whimpers and dances in an 
agony of uncertainty. But the headlong 
scrimmage slackens to an obstinate resist- 
ance. “ You’ve asked for it, you beauty; 
now you'll get it,” I mutter as I shake him 
up. One minute of doubt, and slowly, 
proudly, like the king he is, he yields, and 
a white ray flashes from his snowy belly. 
A low cluck electrifies the dog—'tis a 
well understood signal. With a visible 
effort he restrains his impulse to rush, and 
steadily marches to the water and in up to 
his shoulders. Cautiously the fish is towed 
within his reach, and wise from a previous 
experience with fins, he grips it by the 
belly and carefully bears it ashore. Is he 
proud? Does he understand? Look at 
him! He has waited long for this, the 
crowning moment, and as the released vic- 
tim flip-flaps in the grass, he dances an 
accompaniment of quadrupedal joy un- 
measured. Then he shakes himself, takes 
a roll, and comes twisting and mincing, 
with deep, gusty breaths which say as 
plainly as words, “ We caught that bass! ” 
There were other battles and other tri- 
umphs—five more in all—but let the one 
suffice. Great fish they were, too; as they 
tugged their cord which bound them in a 
shadowed nook. But only a half dozen? 
Aye! Why more? Two for friends, three 
for home, and room for one inside. <A tiny 
fire mid the green,a lounge and a smoke on 
a scented couch, a search of a thicket for 
information of interest to man and dog; 
then hey, for the chase of the paling west 
into the evening land. Let the fragrant 
shadows creep, who cares? The bow is 
singing a foamy lullaby, the craft is skim- 
ming o’er liquid gold, thé white puffs 
swiftly float astern; ’tis well, my lords. 
But your feet are wet!—who cares? 
Your breeches are all green from grass and 
moss! What of it—it’s what they’re for— 
who cares? But you haven’t done a stroke 
of work to-day! Who cares? But there’s 
the garden patch not dug yet! Who cares? 
That big fantailed bass weighs plump 
five pounds—goldfish wouldn’t buy forgive- 
ness like that fellow! Do you understand ? 
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THE ATHLETIC GIRL NOT UNFEMININE 


By CHRISTINE TERHUNE HERRICK 


HE tide of comment has for some 
time been swirling about athletics 
for women. Whatever arguments 


the opponents of the movement may have 


er 
> 


to bring against it, it is a significant fact 
that the private schools for girls are 
everywhere introducing athletics into their 
course. This means far more than does 
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Putting the Shot is a Fine Developer of the Waist ard Pack Muscles, Which in the Average Woman Are Weak. 
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any amount of athletics in women’s col- 
leges, which might be simply imitating 
prominent features of the colleges for men. 
That the exclusive “ Finishing Schools for 
Young Ladies” should include a system- 
atic course in athletics in their curriculum 
goes to show that the movement is some- 
thing more than a mere fad. Its advocates 
declare that the physical features of such 
a course, great as they undoubtedly are, 
are little compared with the moral results 
wrought in the girl by her athletics. The 
more deeply I have looked into this mat- 
ter, the more I have found this judgment 
justified by events. 

Let us consider for a moment the 
average girl who after her early years 
with her governess or in a public or a 
small private school, takes her place in the 
school where she is to be prepared for col- 
lege or receive her fitting for the career 
of a young lady in society. She is prob- 
ably a nice girl, as girls go. She is clean, 
tolerably straightforward, as truthful as 
the majority, and with a girl’s notion of 
what is the right thing to do, which, I have 
observed, usually differs radically from a 
boy’s conception of what constitutes fair- 
ness and squareness. She is very likely to 
be a bit of a snob. Snobbishness is bound 
up in the youthful breast of either sex, but 
is usually more highly developed in the girl 
than in the boy. It makes no difference 
wherein the snobbishness consists. It may 
be pride of money, or of family, or of so- 
cial position, or of personal cleverness, or 
of them all. Whatever its shape, it is 
there. 

The girl is wanting in a sense of propor- 
tion. Being born a woman, she cannot 
avoid her heritage. She lacks self control, 
unless she has been exceptionally well 
trained at home. She considers tears her 
natural weapon of defense and has no hesi- 
tation in showing temper when she feels 
it. She is an exception if she has the mere 
rudiments of a sense of honor. She is a 
girl and she does, without the least com- 
punction, all the little mean dishonorable 
things, that make a girl the contempt of 
the boy, and a woman the despair of the 
man. She is ineapable of seeing that cer- 


tain things are so small as to be impos- 
sible to any one with self respect 

In her perception of her physical con- 
dition, the average girl is more or less of 
She does what she wishes to her 


an idiot. 
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body with no regard to results. : She eats 
what she likes, when she can get it. She 
has no idea of moderation in things physi- 
eal. When anything pleases her, she does 
it with all her might, and when it does not 
please her, she won’t do it if she can help 
it. And aiways, at all times, under all cir- 
cumstances, she is emotional. She never 
likes or dislikes; she always loves or 
loathes, adores or hates, no matter what 
the object, a teacher or her German lesson, 
fudge or classical music. 

It is a platitude to say that the least a 
girl learns at school is what she is taught 
from books. This independent young crea- 
ture needs a number of things a good deal 
more than mere accomplishments. She has 
the three R’s as much at her command as 
the average, although there are, as she 
would herself say, “stacks” of things she 
has to study. But the really valuable thing 
she is to take away from school with her, 
if method or instructor possess any real 
merit, is self acquaintance and self com- 
prehension. 

Holding strongly these views concerning 
girls, I have studied with interest the 
effects upon them of athletic training. 
The first result which has struck me is that 
it is most salutary in that it alters a girl’s 
conception of her place as a social unit. 
Suppose such a girl as I have described 
turned into a gymnasium. Her earliest ex- 
periences there open her eyes to the fact 
that she is not the chief item of impor- 
tance in the universe. She is in an absolute 
democracy. Cleverness, high marks at her 
former school, position, money, have no 
standing here. She, with the others, is 
reduced to the basis of ,physical power. 
This is going back to nature with a ven- 
geance, and if the girl has the right stuff 
in her, it teaches her the right lesson at 
the start. It dawns upon her that there 
are other scales of measurement than those 
to which she is accustomed, and that it 
is by these she must rise or fall. In the 
schoolroom it might be possible to evade, 
to scrape through, to cheat. That cannot 
be done in the gymnasium. A girl may 
feign a cleverness, a knowledge she does 
not own; but she cannot hoodwink any one 
into believing that she is the possessor of 
bodily powers in which she is really de- 
ficient. 

The girl’s vanity having received this 
wholesome electric shock, she proceeds to 
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learn a few more things. One is, that the 
little graces and frills she has prided her- 
self upon go for nothing here. She has 
been to dancing school, probably, and flat- 
ters herself that she has an “air.” She has 
been taught how to enter and leave the 
room, and how to bow and make her man- 
ners generally. She has possibly been 
called a graceful little thing, and has been 
pleased to believe it. She has harrowing 
doubts of this implanted in her mind by 
the time she has gone through a course of 
the relaxing and setting up exercises with 
which the instructor begins his course. 
What she has heard ealled “ girlish dig- 
nity,” he declares stiffness, and tells her 
roundly that she must learn to stand and 
to walk before she can make anything of 
herself in athletics. And she is very un- 
happy and wishes that the home doctor had 
not said she was healthy enough to take 
a thorough physical training. 

It is somewhere about this point that the 
average girl may either lose her temper 
or relax into tears. The instructor out- 
rages her sense of what is due to her, by 
speaking to her just as though she were 
a boy who was being drilled. Then comes 
a second shock. The instructor does not 
sare one particle whether she cries or gets 
angry. He is only disgusted. If her emo- 
tions are not to be restrained she may be 
excused from that lesson, and she goes off 
to her room, feeling that she has brought 
down upon herself only contempt where 
she had hoped for sympathy.» The other 
girls are sorry for her, but they think her 
silly and she knows it. They have gone 
beyond that sort of thing and a girl is 
more of a fool than the average American 
young woman if she does not pull herself 
together and profit by her first lesson in 
self control. 

She has many more along the same lines. 
If she makes the most of them, it is not 
long before she has her emotions in hand 
and is gaining for herself thereby a much 
better chance of being a rational woman 
than most of the grown-ups who were un- 
fortunate enough to leave school before 
athletics were introduced. 

I had been sure I would find the athletic 
training destructive to many womanish— 
not womanly—traits. I had not been so 
sure it would prove constructive; but it 
does. I am told that a brief experience in 
athletics works wonders in the way of im- 


planting in a girl a tendency to accuracy. j 
This is a trait which in the majority of her 
sex is conspicuous by its absence. There 
are very few girls or women who are to be 
depended upon strictly in their estimates 
of small things. They have a picturesque- 
ness of imagination that makes them see 
details as they would like to have them. 
Great upon minutiz, most of them_have a 
congenital disability for fixity of state- 
ment. They were born so and have never 
had it trained out of them. 

The girl who goes into athletics with the 
haziest idea as to figures in their relation 
to anything, is brought up with a round 
turn if she indulges in her propensity to 
get statements mixed. When an inch or 
two, or even a fraction of an inch makes 
or breaks a record in the breadth or height 
of a jump, feet and inches take on an en- 
tirely fresh and large importance. She 
had not thought before that a little varia- 
tion made such difference; but when she 
finds that the difference spells victory or 
defeat in the contest for which she and her 
companions have been training, she looks 
at a measuring tape with a new respect. 

She learns to know in a practical way 
what inaccuracy may mean in the way of 
failure. Carelessness about the point 
where she begins upon the run that leads 
to the jump may involve a wrong “take 
off” ; the delay of a second in starting 
from the mark in a race means falling 
behind the other runners. The schoolgirl 
who gains even so much regard for accu- 
racy as this has scored a tremendous ad- 
vantage over women in general. 

Patience is something for which the 
girl has many opportunities offered her. 
Hitherto, if she has been one of the type of 
American children made familiar to us by 
contact and caricature—if you can carica- 
ture a thing that is already as extreme as 
it can be—she has not done very much she 
has not liked to do. As a matter of course, 
she has ruled her well trained parents and 
it is quite likely that in her school work 
she has done pretty much as she pleased. 
The first thought she had of the gym- 
nasium was that it would include lots of 
fun. She is speedily disappointed in this 
impression. It is no fun to stand and 
exercise for form day after day. She feels 
more or less like a horse in a treadmill, as 
she lifts and puts down her feet to train 
her as to how she is to run when she once 




















The High Jump is the Most Difficult Feat for a Girl to Manage, but it is One of Great Benefit, Because it Gives Her Instant 
Control of Her Muscles and Physical Poise. 


gets on a track. She does not like it at all. 
But again, it makes not the least difference 
to the teacher if she likes it or loathes it. It 
is his business to train her, and trained she 
is going to be. She has the virtue of patience 
forced upon her whether she will or not. 


Another virtue she cannot escape. With 
all her faults and foibles, the average 
schoolgirl is not a fool, and it does not 
take her long to grasp the fact that the 
sooner she makes herself perfect in the 
gymnasium, the sooner she will hope for 
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the joys of the track with its competition 
and chance to make or break a school rec- 
ord. The axiom that good work tells is a 
striking illustration, and she becomes con- 
scientious; not perhaps from the highest 
motives, but that is a minor consideration. 

The girl’s sense of logical sequence is 
marvelously developed by the first small 
victory she wins in athletics. It may be 
nothing more than a jump a little broader 
or higher than the others. To her it is ¢ 
great glory and serves as a revelation of 
what people mean when they talk of the 
reward that follows good work. She has 
probably had that dinged into her all her 
life, but it is doubtful if it has ever oc- 
curred to her that there was anything in 
work beyond its immediate drudgery. 
Now she gets a glimpse of it in perspective 
and there is in her the birth of that sense 
of logic whose want has brought women 
into trouble ever since the day when Eve 
ate the apple without consideration for the 
consequences. 

3ut perhaps worth more than anything 
else—and here I speak with feeling—is 
the acquisition on the part of the girl of 
a sense of honor; not the woman’s sense 
of honor with its narrow scope, but that 
sense of honor held by many men who in 
most other qualities would not deserve the 
name of gentleman. The girl learns that 
where all work alike for a common end, 
there can be no small cheating, no petty 
meannesses. One might cheat in cro- 
quet; but it is beneath contempt to cheat 
in an athletic contest. She soon comes to 
see that there are some things no fellow 
ean do. 

So much for the purely moral side of a 
girl’s training in athletics. I had learned 
so much of good that I wondered if the 
drawbacks were to be found in the physical 
aspect; but here the advantages, if less 
subtle, were no less striking. 

No girl can do good work under a capa- 
ble instructor in a gymnasium or on the 
field without learning a few important 
facts about her body and its management. 
She finds out very early that there is grace 
in moderation. She gains nothing and 
loses much by going at any exercise ham- 
mer and tongs, in the true woman’s way. 
That is one of the points in which women 
show their lack of proportion. The worth 
of a task is nothing; the fact that it must 
be accomplished is everything, and they 


put forth all their power of mind and 
body to achieve a trifle. The girl is faith- 
ful to the traditions of her sex and at the 
first spares herself for nothing; but that 
is soon drilled out of her. By the time 
she has used all her force in the early part 
of a few races and come panting and dis- 
tanced to the goal, with no other record 
than that she was one of those who “ also 
ran,” she has learned that it is better to 
reserve a little strength for the final effort 
than to squander it all at the outset. 

A physical consciousness is developed in 
the girl by the time she has taken a few 
liberties with her digestion, her sleep, or 
her general health and found that her 
work in the gymnasium told the story. 
Such an object lesson is worth volumes of 
admonitions and precept. 

One of the facts that most impressed me 
in studying girls who are proficient in ath- 
leties is their ease of carriage. As a girl 
finds herself physically, she acquires grace 
of movement. This is altogether different 
from that which she had been taught by ad- 
monition and by dancing lessons. That 
was artificial—an assumed manner. This 
comes from the perfect control of the 
muscles and limbs and is as great a con- 
trast to the other as a natural flower to one 
made of wax. The assumed grace may be 
forgotten; this other is a part of the girl 
and will be a part of the woman. 

Another physical point gained by the 
girl is the ability to use her strength so as 
to secure the best results with the least 
expense. Women all over the country are 
suffering to-day because they were never 
taught how to use their muscles, how to 
put forth their force. Women stand wrong, 
walk wrong, lift wrong, work wrong. The 
girl who has learned in a gymnasium what 
her muscles are and how to get the good 
of them will be a healthier woman than her 
predecessors. The good athlete is not of 
necessity the man who has the most 
strength, but the man who knows how to use 
what strength he has. According to this 
definition, any tolerably healthy girl may 
hope to be an athlete or to have an athlete’s 
knowledge, even if she does not make his 
record. 

It goes without saying that it is impos- 
sible for a girl to have this training in 
things physical and moral without her 
mental powers reaping the benefit. Train- 
ers in athletics tell me that early in the 
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career of a pupil they notice an increase 
in concentration. The average girl is a 
digressive being; but she cannot be digres- 
sive and succeed in athletics. She must 
concentrate her thoughts upon the work 
in hand, and the instructor who has had 
experience can mark in his class of begin- 
ners the progressive development he has 
learned to look for at a certain stage in the 
course. Their minds become more scien- 
tific. Daily they are having before them 
a practical lesson in cause and effect. 
This sort of thing ought to have its re- 
sults upon the studies of the girls. That it 
does not always do this, I have concluded, 
is due to the temperaments of the pupils. 
Some of them are not students naturally. 
It has never been claimed by the most 
ardent champion of athletics that they 
would make a scholar of a person who had 
no special inclinations in that direction; 
but then, neither would anything else. 
What athletics will do for girls, if prop- 
erly taught, is to give them correct views 
of their relation to their life and to their 
work, no matter what this latter may be. 
Like every one else, I have long been 
familiar with the stock arguments against 
athletics. One of those most frequently 
urged is that there is a risk of women in- 
juring their health by such exercise. There 
is a risk in every sort of vigorous exercise 
and everywhere is some person who must 
be debarred from it. This prohibition is 
not confined to girls. I took the trouble to 
make inquiries concerning the state of 
affairs prevailing in large preparatory 
schools for boys and colleges for men. 
Everywhere I found that there exists a 
certain proportion who on account of 
health must be excluded from violent exer- 
cise. There are such eases in girls’ schools 
and women’s colleges also; but athletic 
trainers take no chance along these lines. 
They do not train girls who cannot show 
a clean bill of health, and the girl who 
wishes to go in for athletics in a girls’ 
school must be able to give the word of her 
home physician that she is in a fit condi- 
tion for this sort of thing. Some girls are 
unable to do all-round athletic work, and 
for them as for boys similarly inecapaci- 
tated, there are exercises proportioned to 
their strength. The teacher not 
neglect vigilance because a pupil is de- 
clared to be sound, but is constantly on the 
watch for weak spots and checks at once 
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any exercise that shows signs of telling 
too much upon the pupil. 

No precautions are neglected. The first 
lifting,jumping,running, or vaulting exer- 
cises are very moderate and are increased 
gradually. The girls are not allowed to 
work until they become tired, and their 
rest is enforced as strictly afterward as 
though they were men in training for an 
event. They work for weeks in the gym- 
nasium before they are allowed to test 
themselves on the field, and long walks are 
relied upon in winter to give them the out- 
door exercise for lack of which no indoor 
sports can compensate. 

Once in awhile, the teachers acknowl- 
edged te me, there may be found a girl 
who is rash enough to overtrain against 
the advice of the director; but there are 
boys a plenty who make the same mistake. 
These are the exceptions, and their fool- 
hardiness is nothing against rational ath- 
letics. 

Another objection to athletics for wo- 
men has been heard frequently of late. To 
her accomplishments in the gymnasium 
and upon the track, as well as on the golf 
links, is charged the decline in the manners 
of the girl of the period. It is in this sort 
of pursuit that she is said to become loud, 
boisterous, rude, and even profane. She is 
compared unfavorably with the “ pretty 
behaved ” girl of a former generation; and 
to athletics, which bears the burden of so 
much else, is laid the fault. 

With reluctance and with _ sincere 
apologies to many charming girls of my 
acquaintance, I must confess that I have 
shared in these views. The falling off in 
good manners is too evident to be ignored; 
but at the risk of laying myself open to 
the charge of prejudice, I must say that I 
have found as badmanners among the non- 
athletic as the athletic, and as charming 
girls among the champions of the gym- 
nasium and the track as among the gradu- 
ates of the finishing schools where athletics 
are not. 

Even where stich failings exist, they may 
be modified. In the school, at least, the 
girl is not a free agent and breaches in 
manners are checked by those who have 
oversight of them. When the vigor aroused 
by her training finds vent in loud speech 
or unladylike behavior, she is reproved. 
Even in a college, where a girl is practi- 
cally free from such censorship, there is 















not so very much provocation to boister- 
ousness as to justify too severe a view of 
athletics. The gymnasium work is not of 
necessity noisy. It is chiefly in the out- 
door sports, where the spirit of compe- 
tition and the desire to encourage their 
fellows leads the onlookers to cheer on the 
contestants with enthusiastic cries, that 
the girls are noisy. The fault is due to 
youth, and with years the girls who make 
the most racket now will tone down to the 
orthodox standard. Those of us whose 
memories go back to ante-athletic days can 
recall rude and boisterous girls who did 
not know a vaulting pole from a walking 
beam. Boys go through this sort of period 
and become staid and dignified members of 
society in riper age. The benefit the girls 
derive from their exercises more than com- 
pensates for the trifling drawbacks that 
are charged to athletics. 

There is no reason why the athletic girl 
should be unfeminine. The widening of 
her mental horizon has not made her a 
pedant. The broadening of her physical 
powers need not convert her into a man- 
nish woman. It would only ingraft into 
her nature the gifts she lacks; and for the 
sake of those who fear that the girl who 
goes in for athletics will make herself un- 
attractive to men, I may add that experi- 
ence and observation justify me in saying 
that the woman who can tramp roads or 
the golf links, climb fences, scale cliffs, 
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and endure material hardships side by side 
with a man is far more likely to be sought 
for by him as a companion than the girl 
who takes care of her complexion in a ham- 
mock on a veranda. 

The woman of the past generations was 
not such a shining success in the matter 
of physical health that we of this day may 
be willing to put away lightly the chance 
of making a better thing of the girl who 
is growing up. If she becomes wife and 
mother, housekeeper and homemaker, she 
will need all the strength she can accum- 
ulate in school days. Should she follow 
the example of many young women of this 
time and take care of herself, she will re- 
quire a share of the physique a man re- 
quire to win success. 

No matter what her work in life may be, 
I firmly hold that she is far better fitted 
to fill it with satisfaction if she has laid 
in a store of physical strength and mental 
and moral balance than if she is turned 
loose, equipped with only such a share of 
these as she has been able to collect for 
herself. The woman who by her athletics 
has learned respect for others, and for 
herself logic, proportion, accuracy, self- 
control, patience, conscientiousness, honor, 
moderation, and the ability to make the 
best of what bodily powers she possesses, 
has acquired more from this method of 
culture than she is likely to gain from 
any other one branch of training. 











On the Mark, at the Start of the Sprint, is Where She Gets Training in the Combination and Instant Action of Mind and Muscle, 


Which, Later, When Crossing an Approaching Trolley Car, Will Enable Her to Decide Which Way She Really Wishes to Go. 
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SCHOOLING THE THOROUGHBRED FOR 


THE RACE TRACK 


By WILF. P. POND 


N THE breeding farms the foal pad- 
dock, to a certain extent,is the play- 
ground of the developing equines. 

Up to the age of six months the foal runs 
with its dam, who watches over it with rare 
maternal anxiety, and favored indeed is 
the man whom either allows close enough 
to handle the foal in the open. The damwill 


steadily move around to prevent even the 
individual who feeds her having a chance 
of touching the wonderful youngster, 
which keeps afar, stretching its neck out to 
sniff, switching that old fashioned English 
clothes-brush-like-tail, and nervously start- 
ing away at any attempt to touch. Then 
food is placed near the foal—while still 





A Yearling’s First Step Under Saddle. 


































Inspecting the Youngsters in the Sales Paddock. 


sucking it will frequently eat several 
quarts of oats a day—and then, without 
warning, some morning it is transferred 
to the foal paddock, the dam removed to a 
distant barn. There is a day or two of 
nervous fretting and whinnying; the dam 
slowly accepts the inevitable and sponges 
the slate of memory clean, while the foal 
finds playmates, strange scenes and sur- 
roundings, and may be said to have entered 
life. 

To the lover of the horse there are few 
things more attractive than to watch this 
foal life of high bred stock. The foals, all 
clumsy and leggy, form their cliques, graz- 
ing together, racing,apparently playing tag, 
fighting, wrestling, throwing each other, 
free as air and untrammeled as the wind, 
except when some devil-may-care stable boy 
surreptitiously climbs on the back of one, 
and receives, as a rule, an equal amount of 
astonishing sensation as does the foal. On 
the leading English thoroughbred breed- 
ing farms these youngsters are now being 
“broken to the barrier,” actually growing 
up with it. That is to say they are ranged 
up against a rude species of starting bar- 


rier as they are moved from paddock to 
barn, or from paddock to water, so that 
almost their first impressions are relative 
to what the barrier means, and that there 
they must line up and wait the signal, 
before they attain the coveted run, food, 
or what not. 

A horse’s age is reckoned by his year. 
Thus, a foal of January 1, 1900, is still a 
yearling in June, 1902, and is sold as such. 
With the rich men who breed as an amuse- 
ment, mainly for the delight experienced 
in the scientific mating of certain lines of 
blood which shall be expected to produce 
stock of such-and-such type, and also for 
the exquisite pleasure of seeing one’s 
judgment endorsed by such stock winning 
an American classic race—with such 
breeders, the really good foals are not 
sold at the great yearling sales, but are 
carefully developed on the home farm. 

Early each year the important breeding 
farms and ranches send in applications for 
sales dates, and, when completed, the list 
reaches from early June to October, and 
yearling foals are sold (ranging last sea- 
son in individual sales from the $25,000, 
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Broken to Saddle and Bridle ; a Perfect Two-Year-Old Type. 


given for the weanling St. Simon—Lady 
Reel filly, by Mr. August Belmont, down 
to lower figures) the average being over 
$1,000 each for blueblooded stock. 

The youngsters are brought from the 
South and West in suitable cars specially 
built for the purpose, and to the green, 
equine children straight from the foal 
paddock, for the first time feeling even the 
restraint of a halter around their jaws and 
neck, is an experience in itself, almost 
equal to the barefooted boy’s first pair of 
shoes! From the quiet of the breeding 
farm, broken only by the lowing cattle, 
the neigh of a companion, or the creak of 
the fodder cart wheels, they have been 
transported by a devilish, shaking, wheez- 
ing, screeching, clattering, gonging, dusty 
device, to the company of strange horses 
which travel at enormous speed around 
white-edged rings of brown road. Strange 
voices and sounds are heard; the hateful 
halter restrains them at exercise, until one 
day the entire family is haltered and 
moved to the sales paddocks. 


Try to imagine the feelings of a young 
foal—remembering always that a horse 
ean only think of one thing at a time— 
highly strung and nervous as a conse- 
quence, being led into a thirty-foot ring, 
surrounded by a circle of strange men, ten 
to twenty deep, the low roof overhead, the 
clouds of tobacco smoke from cigar and 
cigarette eddying around, the earnest but 
calm voice of the auctioneer telling of the 
glories of its sire and dam, and the prom- 
ise of its future. 

Here, believe it or not according to your 
convictions, here comes in the gentility of 
blood and breeding! Some foals are born 
gentlemen and gentlewomen, in the highest 
sense of the words. Some are born aris- 
tocrats, with a superb mental balance 
which causes them to stand. every nerve 
quivering, but with head erect, quiet and 
disdainful—as Mizzen stood in the paddock 
before winning the great Eclipse Stakes 
this year—apparently oblivious of the 
crush, the babel of voices, the strange sur- 
roundings, unconsciously striking a famil- 

















iar attitude which causes some one to say, 
“Tsn’t he his daddy’s own boy;” others 
fret, struggle, lash out with their heels, 
until the hammer falls, and the colt or filly 
has changed from the breeder’s hands to 
those of the owner and trainer. ‘ 
Here as a rule comes the great turning 
point of their career! What the animal 
thinks of it all can never be known, but 
it is of live, neverfailihg interest to the 
horse lover. Eight or a dozen are taken 
aside to the new stables owning them, or 
elsewhere, and for the first time a bit is 
forced between their teeth, a bridle slipped 
over their ears and buckled around their 
cheek and jaws. The colt champs, and 
throws his head around! He does not like 
this strange, hard, cold substance that fits 
so strangely just at the back of his teeth! 
Just then, while still chewing and biting 
at it, the man holding his bridle slaps him 
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with open palm on the chest, making him 
start—at the noise rather than the shock— 
and the next minute another man smacks 
him on the flank. Not hard, but just to 
make a hollow noise, and, as he tries to 
get away, that nasty piece of steel re- 
strains him. Heavens, how he would like 
to get rid of it, and show these fellows who 
they are fooling with. 

Then he is led forward a few steps! To 
be suddenly stopped, and have something 
curiously shaped dropped on his back. 
Naturally he wriggles, the skin creeps un- 
der it, for never before has he had any- 
thing but a blanket, and often not that, 
over his loins since he was born. More 
slapping, more pulling of the head side- 
wise, and checking it, as the foal moves it 
of his own volition. A constant series of 
stimulations and curbings, and then the 
girths are taken up and slapped against 





The Luxury in which Thoroughbreds Travel; Interior of the Private Car in which Heno Traveled to Chicago. The Stall is at the 


Far End of the Car, Behind the Bar. 
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the belly once or twice; then scraped back- 
ward and forward, seesawed, and finally 
very loosely buckled, and again the colt is 
led backward and forward until, amid his 
varying experiences, he scarcely knows 
what is happening to him, but is quite 
certain that he is not being hurt. Still, 
he rather resents the indignity, after his 
life of freedom. Again he is standing still, 
again slapped, and little by little, with 
pauses between, those strange strips under 
his belly are tightened and‘strained, until 
they fit like a second skin. 
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still, and a voice says, “ Look out, bub! ” 
The men step back from flanks and quar- 
ters, the reins are quickly gathered up by 
the rider, and the spell is broken. No one 
can tell what will happen! Some colts will 
walk right away, others go up in the air as 
if fired from a stage trap. In that case, 
if the boy sticks on, all right! If thrown, 
as is often the case, another boy is put up, 
until one sticks there; the colt is never 
allowed to gain an inch of advantage. It 
would be fatal! 

Then, all with riders, the string is turned 
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Fora Few Days After First Being Saddled, the Colts Are Led Around in Company. 


There is no rest for the colt! While the 
velvet skin is still wriggling under the un- 
accustomed contact, while his ears are be- 
ing nervously flickered to and fro,a tighter 
hold is taken of his head; a man holds up 
his off shoulder, another braces against his 
near flank, and suddenly a boy is placed 
astride of his back, and the colt stands 
quivering with amazement (unless he has 
been surreptitiously backed in the foal 
paddock, and even then has forgotten his 
experience). A minute he stands stock 





For a 
seasoned 


out into the paddock, or enclosure. 
few minutes all parade like 
horses. The bay filly, by Hastings, throws 
up her head with a truly feminine shriek of 
‘Look at me; ” down goes the head, up go 
the heels;she jumps sideways and then for- 
ward, and, as if by preconcerted plan, the 
whole line is strenuously evolving chaos, 
and the riders have their hands full. Little 
by little they are quieted, allowed to tire 
themselves out, no whips, heel punchings, 
or head pullings being allowed, and soon 














they slowly move around the enclosure, 
practically broken to bit, bridle, and saddle. 
There may be a slight repetition of this 
scene, but each grows milder. The animals 
have been taught what the man desires, 


and having grasped that fact, with kind. 


treatment few indeed will not respond. 
Even the hardest tempered animals, if not 
too old and “sot in their ways,” become 
amenable to kind consideration; witness 
Tea Tray and many others. 

Then commences the serious training, 
the developing, to see what figure, as to 
speed and endvrance, they will cut in 1903; 
many of them being sold with important 
stake engagements which represent as high 
as $50,000 or more to the individual race. 

Day by day the youngsters are ridden 
around, being taught the use of the bit and 
bridle, and to answer promptly to the 
slightest touch. Once the kindergarten 
stage is past it is astonishing how quickly 
they learn what is desired of them. Then 
they go out on the track to trot, to amble, 
to canter, to handle themselves at the gal- 
lop, and to stop, or go on, suddenly, when 
called upon. Finally the trainer decides to 
try for speed! A careful boy is chosen, 
one who will sit perfectly quiet, yet with 
his weight off the animal’s back, a perfect 
racing seat, minus whip, hand, or heel-urg- 
ing, and then, incited by voice only, and the 
intuitive desire of everything that breathes 
to move fast, he flies past posts and rail 
until gently restrained, after covering a 
quarter of a mile or so. This is repeated 
until he handles himself perfectly, slowly 
becoming accustomed to the “hand ride,” 
the “heel ride,” and later, a very, very 
mild cut with the whip. Then comes the 
final trial! A clever boy of 125 or 150 
pounds is put up, and the foal is tried a 
quarter and then half a mile. If he covers 
the quarter in 26 seconds and the half in 53 
seconds, it is not much, but if it strikes 
around 24 and 49 he is full of promise. 

It is now late in the fall! The foal has 
conditioned and filled out several hundred 
per eent. more than he did all his life in 
the foal paddock. He is eating “like a 


horse,” full of high spirits and play, loves 
to work and to race against his stable 
mates, and during the winter, under the 
“setting up” drill of the shed work and 
exercise, he grows in body, his legs seem 
shorter, his shoulders melt into his neck, 
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his tail is a tail and not an English clothes 
brush; and, when the warm spring sun 
melts the frost out of the ground, he is a 
horse indeed. He picks up the thread of 
track work where he dropped it. He under- 
stands every touch of his rein, every heel 
dig in his ribs, every shout of his rider, 
and feels no indignity at the stinging whip 
—in a race, he will resent it in cold blood— 
and, most important of all, he is “ barrier 
wise,” and to a certain extent “crowd 
wise.” He is speeded and speeded, taken 
long steady jaunts, cooled out so carefully 
when he is crazy to get to his stall and eat 
or drink; his owner and friends come along 
and admire him and pet him, until finally 
one day he is only walked around; there is 
a hum of expectancy about the stable; pos- 
sibly some older horse whispers, “ There is 
a race for you babies to-day;” and then, 
for the first time, perhaps in an important 
race—all races must be important to the 
neophyte foal—he parades past the great 
empty box he has so often noticed, but 
which is now crammed with a gaily decked 
throng of men and women. Turning at 
the start he sees no crowd; he has little of 
the nervousness of the youngster of old 
days unless the start is delayed; he stands 
with other youngsters he has been meeting 
for the past month, every day; but there is 
a-new feeling in the air, in the way the 
rider is gripping his ribs; and, as the bar- 
rier shoots up, there is a strange wild 
hustle to get away, a something totally 
different to anything he has ever experi- 
enced. The ground flies under him, he 
sees that speeding bunch in front, those 
he has beaten in play time and time 
again, but who, to-day, have outfooted him 
at the start. His rider is urging him, and 
the breeding of generations of fighters 
leaps into fire in his brain and veins, 
lower and lower drops his barrel, longer 
and quicker his stride, a swerve or two, 
and then, straight as an arrow, speeds the 
perfectly developed and trained baby. 
Slowly he gains, down comes the whip, who 
cares, listen to the frenzied howl from the 
oscillating, palpitating, and waving crowd 
in the grand stand! “What is it they 
shout?” he doubtless queries to himself, 
“That horse in front? Not if this colt 
knows himself,” and with a resistless rush 
he speeds past and wins, to awake next day 
as a transitory “hero of the year.” 











FIELD TRIALS OF SETTERS AND POINTERS 


By BERNARD WATERS 


HE public competitions of setters 

and pointers, held under certain 

conventional rules, are called field 
trials. Of these trials there are two kinds, 
prairie chicken and quail; the one held on 
the broad prairie; the other in mixed open 
and cover. While the principles of the 
competition are precisely alike in both 
trials, the conditions vary greatly. 

Chicken trials are held in August and 
September, when on the prairie the sun 
is mercilessly hot, vegetation dense, and 
water scarce. The topography of the 
prairie is much the same from horizon to 
horizon. Thus the dogs may range at long 
distances on either side of their handlers, 
ever in sight of the beholders. Any loafing, 
bad judgment, or errors of work on the 
part of the dog are, under such cireum- 
stances, painfully conspicuous. Hot sun, 
prairie grass, and steady galloping are con- 
ditions of these trials which severely test 
the endurance of the contestants. Al- 
though there is no arbitrary distance at 
which a dog may range, his fling in this 
respect being governed by the abundance 
or scarcity of birds, he can always keep 
exceedingly busy whether he works wide 
or close. Chicken trials, therefore, are 
specially thorough as a test of the dog’s 
physical powers. They are held chiefly in 
Manitoba, Minnesota, Dakota, Iowa, and 
Nebraska, six being announced for this 
year. 

Quail trials are held from October to 
February inclusive. In those months, the 
weather being cooler, the contestants 
suffer much less distress from heat than in 
the summer trials. But, while the chicken 
trials may afford a greater test of endur- 
ance, the quail trials, necessarily held in 
sections of country whose topography has 
all the variable intermingling of hills 
and valleys, cover and open, afford greater 
opportunity for the display of “bird 
sense,” a term used by sportsmen to denote 
the dog’s knowledge of seeking and finding, 
of bird habits, and of general skill. In- 
deed, in work on quail there is on the part 





of both pursuer and pursued unlimited op- 
portunity for the exercise of strategic tac- 
tics in their game of hide and seek. There 
are about twenty trials on quails an- 
nounced for the season forthcoming, of 
which three will be held in Ohio, two in 
Illinois, two in Ontario, and one each in 
Missouri, Washington, Michigan, Long 
Island, Indiana, Connecticut, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Alabama, California, Texas, 
Georgia, and one in the West. 

Each trial is run under the auspices of 
a regularly organized field trial club, which 
generously assumes all important responsi- 
bilities, such as the renting of suitable 
grounds, guaranteeing purses, engaging 
competent judges, arranging the different 
stakes, and paying the expenses of running 
the trials. The club’s only source of rev- 
enue is from the entry fees and the dues 
of members, most of whom are wealthy and 
residents of cities. No financial profit is 
contemplated. The members are actuated 
by enthusiasm in the sport for its own 
sake and by a desire to promote periodical 
reunions of men who are keenly interested 
in a common theme and who enjoy an 
outing amidst wholesome surroundings 
and congenial companionship. 

There is quite a distinction between field 
trial competition and ordinary field work 
to the gun. In the latter, the dog is ham- 
pered with duties which refer directly to 
the shooter; in the former, the matter at’ 
issue is between the dogs which are con- 
testing. In field work, the master’s wishes 
are the standard of excellence; in compe- 
tition, the standard is to excel all the con- 
testants. So, consistently with keeping a 
contestant under a necessary degree of 
control, a handler gives him the utmost 
freedom to display his natural qualities, 
a term which, in field trial nomenclature, 
denotes speed, range, endurance, roading, 
drawing, pointing, disposition, and “ bird 
sense.” This term, “natural qualities,” is 
an unfortunate one apparently, since it is 
commonly understood as signifying a sharp 
distinction between the natural qualities 




















of a dog on the one hand and all matters 
of his education on the other. It has in 
consequence been the cause of much mis- 
understanding and contreversy between 
field trial patrons and admirers, and a 
source of much solace to the wiseacre who 
dogmatically held that field work and field 
trial competition should be alike. In years 
past, there was quite a factional division 
on this point among field trial patrons. 
Slowly but surely, however, the theory of 
natural qualities, as they relate to compe- 
tition, won its way to general adoption. 
As a consequence of this theory retrieving, 
though essential to a dog’s usefulness in 
practical field shooting, was abolished as 
being an educational quality, one which 
could be taught to any kind of dog. 
There are many men of amiable dispo- 
sitions and fair judgment who still stren- 
uously maintain that the abrogation of 
retrieving as a competitive quality was a 
mistake. Nevertheless in all trials of any 
importance, the theory of “natural quali- 
ties” dominates. The term denotes simply 
that the handler displays the seeking and 
finding powers of his dog to the best advan- 
tage;it does not denote that the dog should 
be either wild or unbroken. A field trial 
dog, or a trotting horse in a race, though 
showing his natural qualities at their best, 
is far from being unbroken, and still far- 
ther from performing “as in an ordinary 
day’s work,” the latter being a famous 
shibboleth of the advocates of straight 
field work some years ago. 

The gentlemen who aided in the inaugu- 
ration of the first field trials in America 
were practical field sportsmen. They knew 
every detail of how a dog should best work 
to the gun in practical field work, but 
when confronted with the task of formu- 
lating rules for competition, they were un- 
equal to it. Their ideas were absurdly 
involved and irrelevant, as shown by the 
seale of points which they established, and 
which followed closely those embodied in 
the first field trial rules, found in Volume 
I. of the English Kennel Club Stud 
Book, which governed the first field trials, 
on the manor of S. Whitbred, M. P., South- 
ill, Bedfordshire, England, April 18, 1875. 
Therein the valuation of qualities is as fol- 
lows: nose, 40; pace and range, 30; tem- 
perament, 10; stanchness, before (that is, 
pointing), 10; behind (that is, backing), 
10; style, good, first class, very good. 
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The second trials of the Tennessee State 
Sportsmen’s Association also took place in 
1875, and that body adopted a scale of 
points as follows: nose, 30; pace and style, 
20; backing, 10; breaking, 15; retrieving, 
5; style and stanchness in pointing, 15; 
roading, 5; total, 100. While this scale 
was undoubtedly suggested by the English 
seale, it was a decided improvement on the 
latter, though fallacious also, since it was 
based on a wrong theory. It is a self evi- 
dent fact that no man can express the 
performances of a dog through the medium 
of figures. The latter, so used, are mean- 
ingless to any one other than himself. 
Moreover, the doings of a dog are in the 
main the real matter to be considered in 
competition; contingent matters regulate 
themselves. To illustrate this point, let 
one consider the quality of breaking 
which in the old rules is valued at 15. In 
a dog race ‘asin a horse race, it justly 
cannot have an arbitrary valuation. If, in 
a race, horse or dog is unbroken, he can- 
not compete in a proper manner, and his 
competitive doings are depreciated accord- 
ingly. If entirely unbroken, it is not then 
a matter of arbitrary valuation in respect 
to that one quality alone; it may disqualify 
the contestant entirely. 

In the third trials of the Tennessee 
Sportsmen’s Association, the members in- 
ferentially having perceived the inade- 
quacy of the scale of points aforemen- 
tioned, adopted a scale, distinctive in 
originality and superlative in misconcep- 
tion of the true principles of field trial 
competition, as follows: positive points 
for merit—each point in five chances, 5; 
backing, 3; pace, 1 to 7; style, 1 to 5; quar- 
tering, 1 to 5; retrieving, 1 to 5; negative 
points for demerit: each flush, 3; false 
point, 2; refusing to back, 3; chasing, 3; 
breaking shot, 3; possible points of merit, 
50. In practise, this scale of points 
proved to be farcical. If a dog flushed 
or refused to back a sufficient number of 
times, he was in the absurd position of be- 
ing several points less than nothing in 
value, although as a matter of fact he 
might be a very good dog. In actual com- 
petition, as each handler realized that he 
had but five pointing opportunities for his 
dog, he nursed them to the utmost. He 
avoided working his dog on birds that were 
in bad places; he gingerly coached his dog 
on marked birds under the most favorable 
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conditions of wind and weather. The dog 
was more of a mere tool than of an aggres- 
sive contestant. By this scale all the fire 
and dash of a real competition were elimin- 
ated. 

In 1879, what was known as the heat 
system was adopted. Under it, the manner 
in which the dogs were run together was 
a close copy of the manner of coursing 
greyhounds, in competition, in England, 
and since then in the United States. The 
dogs were paired in twos by lot, and thus 
competed one against the other, and this 
competition was called a heat. Each heat 
was a distinct competition by itself. Thus 
one dog in a heat absolutely beat his op- 
ponent or was beaten by him. If in a 
series there was an odd dog, such dog was 
called the “bye,” and he was assumed to 
have won the heat in that series by virtue 
of being the odd dog. 

The theory of this system is that if one 
dog beat another dog,he had thereby beaten 
all dogs beaten by the latter. The dogs 
were run in twos, series after series, until 
some one dog was theoretically unbeaten. 
The dog which ran with him in the final 
heat was called the runner-up, and was 
considered the next best performer to the 
winner.. The theory was sound only in case 
a dog could run heat after heat precisely 
alike. If a dog had beaten several other 
dogs either directly or constructively, he 
should maintain in his competition there- 
after the same good form that he displayed 
when in competition with them. That 
form no dog could maintain. All the 
circumstances of the competition were 
against him. Some sections of the grounds 
would have birds in abundance while other 
sections would have none. Some favorable 
sections would permit good exhibitions of 
pace, range, and judgment, while other sec- 
tions, containing small fields, hills, briar 
patches, thickets, creeks, prohibited a good 
display. Some dogs, excellent performers 
in the cool of the morning, were less than 
ordinary in the midday hours; thus they 
might be victors over the best in the morn- 
ing and be vanquished by the worst later. 
It is clear that a dog could not compete 
uniformly heat after heat for himself, and 
therefore much less could he compete up 
to the degree of representative character 
which had been forced upon him in behalf 
of the dogs which he had previously beaten. 

In those days, the controversies which 
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followed a field trial were a feature of the 
then current sporting literature till the 
next year’s field trials took place, when 
new grievances shelved the old. 

The heat system persisted until 1888, and 
in 1889 the spotting system was in part 
adopted by the Central Field Trial Club, 
which held its trials at Lexington, N. C., 
and soon thereafter, its excellence being 
proven on trial, it came into general use 
throughout the United States and Canada. 
It is based on the theory that equality of 
conditions cannot be even approximately 
maintained one heat with another. Con- 
ditions change with the hours, with differ- 
ent places, days, and birds. It recognizes 
that the quantity of work done may be due 
to the accident of opportunity; that op- 
portunity at the best is an extremely vari- 
able quantity. In the spotting system, 
although the dogs are run in heats for 
systematic comparison, no dog has offi- 
cially beaten any other dog or dogs till all 


‘the series have been run. 


After the first series has been run, the 
judges arbitrarily select such dogs as they 
deem of sufficient merit to continue in the 
competition, and retire, in a qualified way, 
such dogs as they deem relatively inferior ; 
that is to say, if any of the dogs, selected 
to continue in the competition, should not 
compete meritoriously, the judges have the 
privilege of taking into the competition 
again any of the dogs they choose from 
those previously retired. 

Dogs when thus retired from the compe- 
tition are, in field trial parlance, said to 
be “ spotted out,” hence the name spotting 
system. By this process of elimination 
they gradually weed out the inferior con- 
testants, retain the supertor ones, and 
bring the competition to a logical climax. 

The judging of field trials, compared 
with the judging of other forms of com- 
petition, is a laborious and exacting task. 
The judges, usually three in number for 
the reason that it is a physical impossi- 
bility for one to watch the doings of two 
dogs which may be wide apart, ride after 
the dogs heat after heat, watching closely 
their every movement, all of which must be 
carefully memorized. They also need to 
keep in mind the difference between heats 
run in the early morning when the tem- 
perature is low, the birds moving, and the 
scenting conditions at their best; between 
heats run in unfavorable ground and those 
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run in good ground; and between heats in 
which the dogs have been run forhours and 
those in which they have been run for 
minutes. Withal they endeavor to equal- 
ize conditions as much as possible. If dogs 
have run at midday in one heat, they en- 
deavyor to so place them that their next 
heat will be in the morning or evening; 
if they have had a poor selection of 
ground in one heat, the judges endeavor 
to select better ground for them in the 
next. 

When a dog strikes a trail, he is per- 
mitted to road and draw to a find without 
any interference whatever from his com- 
petitor, thus displaying his powers in his 
best manner. The judges note whether a 
dog is galloping merrily because he is in 
high spirits, or whether he is ranging with 
a serious purpose to find game, as shown 
by cunningly working out likely haunts, 
casting from one promising place to an- 
other, taking advantage of the wind in 
skirting fields and cover, avoiding barren 
ground, and never working out a cover 
twice. 

A brief explanation of terms may be of 
interest. Roading denotes that a dog is 
following a trail toward the birds by their 
footscent, as a man, in an analogous man- 
ner, might follow a flock of sheep by watch- 
ing their tracks. Drawing denotes that a 
dog is approaching birds by the scent in 
the air as a man might follow a flock of 
sheep by the long line of dust hovering 
over and around the trail. Drawing is con- 
sidered a much superior manner to road- 
ing. It is commonly marked by greater 
accuracy, quickness of -execution, and 
dash of manner. Pointing is the stop 
which the dog makes when he has defi- 
nitely located the birds, or when he thinks 
he has done so. It is the preliminary pause 
to accurately determine the whereabouts 
of the hidden birds before he springs to 
capture. If he misjudges and springs in 
the wrong direction, all his pains and labor 
come to nothing. In this training, he is 
encouraged to point, but is prohibited from 
springing, so that in time he makes a 
point and holds it stanchly. If by any act, 
wilful or otherwise, he alarms the birds 
and they take wing, it is called a flush. If 
the dog, when going up wind on game, 
flushes the birds, he commits an error; if 
under certain circumstances he flushes 
when going down wind the error is ex- 
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cused on the ground that being up wind of 
them it was impossible to scent them and 
therefore impossible to know of their pres- 
ence. Ranging denotes the act of casting 
to and fro in the search for bevies. Back- 
ing denotes the stop much like a point 
which one dog makes or should make when 
he sees another on point. It is partly nat- 
ural and partly educational. 

The first regularly organized field trials 
in America were held in 1874, near Mem- 
phis, Tenn., under the auspices of the 
Tennessee Sportsmen’s Association. The 
combination of time and place was most 
auspicious. The years following the great 
struggle between the states were in a high 
degree favorable to the preservation of the 
game birds. In the South, there neces- 
sarily was general abandonment of agricul- 
tural industry. Uncultivated or loosely 
cultivated plantations afforded an ideal 
habitat with abundance of good food and 
shelter. The serious readjustments of life 
excluded any indulgence in sport. 

In the North, through the generosity of 
the government, the great mid-western 
prairie country, the home of the pinnated 
and sharptailed grouse, was blessed by the 
invasion of hosts of homeseekers, which in 
turn imported conditions favorable for the 
multiplication of the birds; for the great 
wheat fields which furnished the where- 
withal to build the settlers’ homes also fur- 
nished a sure food supply to the chickens 
at a season of the year when insect life 
had disappeared and food was urgently 
needed. 

Small as they were, the first trials evoked 
a strong spirit of emulation and rivalry. 
The more enterprising sportsmen earnestly 
sought to improve the stock which they 
possessed, or to obtain other and better. 
A few setters were imported from England 
with a view to improve the domestic breed 
and to compete in field trials. There were 
stout defenders of the native dogs, the so- 
called “reds,” and equally stout and more 
skilful defenders of the imported dogs, the 
“blues.” The owner of a “blue” could 
descant by the hour with much personal 
satisfaction on his dog’s ancient family 
tree, whose branches bore the names of an- 
cestors, coupled with the names of dukes, 
sirs, baronets, and esquires as owners. The 
owner of a “ red” could boast but mildly of 
his dog’s beauty, pedigree, or immemorial 
sanction of nobility, but he could justly 
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boast on the score of utility. From a mere 
working point of view, there were some 
excellent performers amongst the natives, 
and as a class they possessed admirable 
brains, constitution, and vitality. How- 
ever, in a few brief years after the first 
trials, the native dogs were ousted. The 
imported setters and pointers, or their de- 
scendants, superseded them regardless of 
pedigree or merit. 

During the transitional period from the 
old ways to the new, the commercial possi- 
bilities of setter and pointer breeding con- 
tributed much to the success and perpetua- 
tion of field trials. Well bred puppies had 
a ready sale at from $50 to $100 when a 
few weeks old. Much higher prices were 
asked and obtained for puppies of specially 
choice breeding or influential ownership. 
Field trial winners were worth from $500 
to $2,000. 

Until recent years, trials on chickens 
were not popular. The first one was held 
at Sauk Centre, Minn., in 1878. A long and 
bitter controversy, which engaged judges, 
reporters, and some of the contestants, 
followed these trials, the issue being on the 
judging, and it is a fair assumption that 
it did much to check interest in chicken 
trials for many years thereafter. 

The two main stakes are a Derby and an 
all age stake. The Derby is for setters and 
pointers whelped on or after January 1 
of the previous year, and is of great inter- 
est to field trial patrons since it gives a 
line on which sires are the best, and which 
breeders are the most successful. Money 
purses, important in amount, reward the 
winners. 

Much skill and hard work are applied in 
training the dogs for field trial compe- 
tition. When the dog is in condition he is 
gaunt, drawn, a mass of sinew, skin, and 
bone, a figure which excites the profound 
commiseration of the tyro. He is trained 
to work at his best speed for two or three 
hours, that length of time being much 
longer than the average heat. Trainers re- 
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ceive from $100 to $150 for training a dog 
for field work; for field trial work they 
require an additional fee, and, as a rule, 
the dog’s winnings also. Breeding kennels 
scattered throughout the land, from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, many of them of 
national fame, supply the demand for set- 
ters and pointers. 

Several thousand acres are required for 
the proper running of a field trial, the 
usual rental of which is about the amount 
of taxation. As a rule, each field trial 
club has its own trial grounds, which are 
by a pleasant field trial fiction supposed to 
be preserved. They are preserved in so 
far as the club members can guard against 
poaching; but the local pot hunters gen- 
erally reap much benefit from them. They 
are always situated in a game country, 
near a town which has more or less good 
hotel and livery accommodations. When 
the field trial party arrives there is much 
shaking of hands, and much raising in the 
rental of horses and rates of hotels. The 
field trials are in themselves a crop of 
revenue for the town. After a few years 
in a place it is generally necessary to move 
to other fields in consequence of the con- 
stantly growing rapacity of landowners, 
livery men, hotel keepers, and general 
utility men. 

The Eastern Field Trial Club is the old- 
est and most eminent of all. It held its 
first trials on Robins Island in December, 
1879. In 1882, and thereafter for several 
years, it held its trials at High Point, N. 
C. For several years past it has held them 
at Newton, N. C. This year they will be 
held at Thomasville, Ga. Among its most 
active members are Messrs. Pierre Loril- 
lard, its president, F. R. Hitcheock, H. D. 
Duryea, and Prof. Edw. H. Osthaus. 

To the enthusiast, a field outing is the 
great occasion of the year. To talk dog, 
to sce dogs, to dream of dogs from early 
morn till early morn again, and to listen 
to the talk of others, bring to him re- 
juvenation, felicity, and long life. 

















FISHERMEN OF THE DEEP SEA 


By A. J. KENEALY 


ALT water fishing has many delight- 
ful phases. Thefragrant breathof the 
brine, the sparkle of the dancing wave 

crest, whether in river estuary or open 
sea, the exhilarating ozone which vivifies 
the stagnant blood of the city dweller and 
sends it racing through each artery and 
vein with the electric thrill of new and 
buoyant life, are some of the attractions 
that lure seaward the adventurous angler. 
From March till October, beginning with 
the humble flounder and passing on to the 
porgy, weakfish, bluefish, bass, and a host 
of other game fish, the season on the North 
Atlantic coast abounds in glorious sport to 
him who loves the rod and reel. 

It is not, however, the coastwise branches 
of the pastime that I am ealled upon to 
diseuss in this yarn, but rather some out- 
of-the-way experiences of fishing in the 
ocean, hundreds of miles from land; the 
fishing being done from an East Indiaman 
homeward and outward bound. 

My old skipper, Captain S——, of the 
Rajah, was a sportsman every inch of him, 
and his height was six feet. When in the 
South Atlantic, in about forty degrees of 
latitude, every ship attracts a great num- 
ber of sea birds from the kingly albatross 
to the pretty little Cape pigeon. It is the 
custom of many sea captains to shoot these 
birds from mere wantenness, just for the 
satisfaction, I suppose, of their slaughter. 
When dead or wounded they fall into the 
sea and quickly become the prey of their 
cannibalistic seamates. My captain never 
permitted this brutality on any vessel un- 
der his command. He was a capital shot 
and a thorough sportsman, and he taught 
me many a valuable lesson which I needed 
very much, one, in particular, being never 
to kill for the mere lust of killing. 

The captain of an India clipper has few 
opportunities for fishing with the fly. His 
short time ashore is too much occupied by 
business to afford leisure for diversion. 





My skipper was rather skilful with rod and 
reel and made the most of every chance to 
The ocean, 


enjoy his favorite recreation. 





in the tropics both north and south of the 
equator, abounds with flyingfish and bon- 
itos. There are doubtless many other 
varieties, but these are the kind the sailor 
sees every day. The flyingfish leaping out 
of the water to escape the voracious bonito 
sometimes lands on the deck of a passing 
ship and soon is sizzling in a frypan. The 
bonito in turn is gobbled up by dolphins, 
vulgarly known as porpoises and seapigs 
by Jack Tar. The bonito is one of the 
most rapacious as well as the gamest of 
salt water fish. He makes a bold and gal- 
lant fight for his life. He delights in 
playing about the bows of a ship sailing 
swiftly in the glorious trade winds. He 
exults in the roar and the tumble and the 
foam stirred up by the ship’s sharp cut- 
water in the sparkling sea. That is the 
time when Jack, intent on a mess Of fresh 
fish for dinner, seeks to capture him with 
rude tackle, which ordinarily consists of a 
large hook baited with white rag and 
secured to a stout line. Sallying out 
nimbly to the end of the flying jibboom, he 
sits astride it, and if the ship is braced 
sharp up on the port tack, as is the case 
when outward bound in the southeast 
trade, and the breeze is blowing stiff, Jack 
has all he can do to hang on when the ship 
’scends and pitches on the heaving bosom 
of the sea. Over goes the hook and line. 
The lure skims in the water as the vessel 
falls and rises. The bonitos rush forward 
to investigate with wariness as well as 
boldness. If Jack is lucky he may hook an 
especially ravenous specimen, and if the 
fish happens to be a big fellow he finds it 
no easy task to hoist him up to his preca- 
rious perch on the jibboom-end. Nor is the 
battle over when he has the fish in his 
grasp. It is then, indeed, that the real 
struggle begins, for the bonito out of water 
is full of vigorous fight and often manages 
to get away after the hook is extracted 
from kis muscular jaw, while the sailor, 
hanging on by his eyelids and toenails, 
seeks to take him to the security of the 
deck. With a wriggle, a jerk, and a flap 
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of his tail he is as likely as not to leap to 
freedom and the sea, leaving behind a 
much surprised and disappointed seaman 
who, afier the custom of his kind, seeks 
relief in swearing. So fierce a fighter is 
the bonito that a small boy on the Rajah 
who hooked a monster, while trying to 
grapple with him lost his hold and fell 
from the jibboom-end overboard. Fortu- 
nately the ship was sailing slowly, and the 
quick lowering of a boat saved him from 
being drowned. He was a tough, wiry boy, 
but the bonito was too much for him. 

An ingenious Finn, who was a shipmate 
of mine, was a most successful killer of 
bonitos. He would secure an empty milk 
tin or sardine box and from it fashion a 
first class imitation of a flyingfish. Secur- 
ing this to a hook he would play it so artis- 
tically as to catch as many as a dozen fish 
in his watch below. When he could be pre- 
vailed upon to lend his tackle to a mess- 
mate his good fortune seldom accompanied 
it. I believe that his skilful manipulation 
of his little tin lure was the sole secret of 
his big catches. f 

It was a goodly sight to sed the Finn at 
work on his lure. Hours he would spend in 
fashioning it until it was exactly to his 
liking, and then he would polish it until it 
glittered: Tle had a contract with the 
steward, who used to give him a pound of 
tobacco and a nip of rum for a fish. The 
tobacco was served out to him in bulk as 
he earned it, but the liquor was given him 
at the rate of a glass a day. This was for 
prudential reasons. The Finn, however, 
with a lump of chalk kept strict and accu- 
rate account on his bunk board of the num- 
ber of nips due, vowing that no shark of a 
sea lawyer should get to windward of him. 
Not if he knew it! And I am sure no stew- 
ard ever did. 

Standing on the martingale backrope 
when the vessel was plunging her bows 
into the blue water and drenching him 
with wild spray, this daredevil would im- 
pale bonitos with the grains, a fish spear 
shaped like Neptune’s trident only that it 
has four tines instead of three. Danger- 
ous in the extreme, but capital sport! He 
had few imitators. 

It occurred to Captain S to try his 
luck with the bonito with rod and reel. I 
had never heard of this experiment before 
and had the good fortune to be chosen as 
my skipper’s assistant in the enterprise. 
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Of course, angling from the deck was im- 
practicable as the Rajah was a frigate 
built ship of the old school, towering high 
out of the water, so that if a fish was 
hooked there was no way whereby he could 
be secured. One bright forenoon when the 
southeast trade wind was sleepily whisper- 
ing and there were only smiling ripples on 
the shining sea, the skipper ordered the 
starboard quarter boat to be lowered. In 
the stern sheets he placed his rod, a rather 
stout one about nine feet long, and a land- 
ing net with a short handle. Descending 
to the boat, the skipper took up his posi- 
tion aft. The boat was then allowed to 
tow about one hundred feet astern of the 
ship by a strong line. The Rajah was 
sliding through the water at only a three 
knot speed, the wind being so soft that 
only the white hearts of the skysails and 
royals swelled out to its gentle pressure, 
the big topsails and courses hanging limp 
to the mast. 

From the boat the ship presented a pic- 
turesque spectacle, one that a marine 
artist would have lingered on with delight, 
but Captain S was intent on sport and 
had no eyes for artistic effects. He began 
to wield his rod with the skilful touch of 
the practised angler. The lure was a glit- 
tering spoon, somewhat elongated, such as 
is used for trolling; the skipper made it 
dance on the surface of the sea most deftly 
and take flying leaps occasionally in imita- 
tion of the bonitos’ natural prey, the fly- 
ingfish. But not a bonito broke water in 
response to the captain’s dexterous casts. 
That there were plenty about he was 
assured, for he had sent me forward to 
look over the bows, and I had seen them 
sportively playing about the bright copper 
of the cutwater as it cleaved the purple 
sea. Suddenly a school of fluttering fly- 
ingfish, skimming the air with silver, tenu- 
ous wings, flew over the boat about fifteen 
feet from the water’s edge, falling with a 
flop after a short flight of perhaps fifty 
yards. The captain saw his opportunity 
and plied his rod with renewed vigor. A 
big bonito seized the spoon, and the musi- 
cal hum of the reel made delightful har- 
mony as the fish darted away with the line. 
It took a good ten minutes before the 
skipper reeled him in exhausted to the side 
of the boat, when I gathered him in with 
the landing net. He weighed about twenty 
pounds, The captain declared that he 
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Drawing by Martin Justice. 
‘* A big bonito seized the spoon, and the hum of the reel made delightful harmony as the fish darted away with the line.” 
’ 





thought he had got hold of a man-eating and white. His flesh is red, and seems 
shark. The bonito is a handsome fish of rather coarse to the jaded palate of an 
the horse mackerel type, thick and sturdy, epicure, but grilled fresh from the sea and 
with varied tints of vivid green, dark blue, with the addition of a dash of red pepper 
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and a little butter, the sailor looks upon 
him as a luxury. 

Before it was time to “shoot the sun,” 
seven fat bonitos had fallen victims to the 
captain’s prowess. A more delighted man 
I never saw. These were probably the first 
bonitos caught in this manner in the South 
Atlantic. So engaged was the skipper in 
his sport that he was not aware of a ris- 
ing squall, which when it struck the 
Rajah careened her to the scuppers. The 
boat, with tautened towrope, was dragged 
through the water at a twelve knot speed. 
The water came in over the gunwales, and 
it seemed as though our sport might have 
a tragic ending. I was just about to cut 
the boat’s painter to save the boat from 
being towed under when down came the 
skysails, royals, and topgallant sails by the 
run, and we heard the welcome ery of 
“Back the maintopsail,’ from the lusty 
throat of the chief mate. The Rajah was 
hove to with main and crossjack yards 
aback, her headway was stopped, the boat 
was hauled up to the gangway, the skipper 
climbed aboard, the boat was hoisted to 
the davits, and the morning’s sport was 
over. 

The experiment was repeated more than 
once. When the bonitos were shy the 
captain hit upon a successful method of 
attracting them to the boat! He cut up 
into small fragments the contents of a 
couple of cans of salmon, and casting 
occasional morgels overboard rarely failed 


‘ 


to entice the voracious fish within range 
of his rod. It was precisely the same pro- 
cess as “chumming” for bluefish as prac- 
tised all along our Atlantic and 
quite as deadly to the fish. But so far as 
deep water angling is concerned it was 
probably an innovation. The greedy bon- 
seented the savory bait from afar. 
Their silvery seales flashed in the sunlight 
as they skimmed the surface and ventured 
close to the boat for more. 

Some nasty weather is encountered in 
the South Atlantic. I well remember the 
Rajah’s being caught in a regular “ rip- 
snorter ” of an easterly gale. So hard did 
it pipe that all the canvas the old bucket 
would stagger under of three 
lower topsails and a foretopmast staysail. 
It was a chilly Sunday morning, and dead 
to windward the lofty peak of the Island 
of Tristan d’Acunha soared skyward. It 
is a blusterous region and the squalls from 


coast, 


itos 


consisted 
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that rugged voleanic isle blow exceeding 
fierce. The sea was boisterous and the 
ship labored much. Occasionally she ca- 
reened over to a particularly heavy gust 
so far that she would scoop a deckful of 
water over the rail. The captain was on 
deck watching his ship. We had just hove 
the log and I was hauling in the line over 
the lee quarter when I observed a great 
fish foilowing, the log-ship dancing over 
the water as I pulled. I called the skipper 
to look at the big fellow, knowing what a 
fish lover he was. 

“ By Jove!” he exclaimed, “ it’s an albi- 
core, and as fine a one as I ever clapped 
eyes on; go below and bring up my fishing 
tackle box.” 

Down the cabin stairway I tumbled, and 
returned with the tin box in which the eap- 
tain kept his gear. Under the shelter of 
the companionway he quickly rigged his 
line, choosing a hook strong enough to 
hold a shark and fastening to it a large 
spoon bait about six inches long. The albi- 
core, which is of the tunny and _ horse 
mackerel species, seemed to find plenty of 
amusement in the region of our rudder 
trunk. No sooner had the bait touched the 
water than it was ravenously seized and 
run away with, the skipper paying out line 
gingerly with a turn round a belaying pin 
which fairly smoked with the friction. 
The ship was making little or no headway 
but forged to Jeeward fast. Whenever the 
line slackened the captain and I hauled on 
it for all we were worth. It was a strange 
sight, that fishing in the ocean amidst a 
heavy gale and an ugly sea. The efforts of 
the fish beeame less forceful in the course 
of half an hour and at last, quite played 
out, he floated alongside. We happened to 
have among the crew a Portuguese sailor 
who had made more than one whaling voy- 
age out of New Bedford. This man, whose 
name was Manuel, was a capital hand with 
a harpoon. Accordingly he was ealled on 
in the emergency. The fishing line was 
passed forward outside the rigging and the 
albicore was hauled amidships. Manuel 
with unerring aim the harpoon 
nearly through him, and it took all of the 
watch on deck to hoist him aboard. I can 
see them now floundering in the lee scup- 
pers up to their waists in water and haul- 
ing on the fish, which weighed nearly three 
hundred pounds and proved an agreeable 
change from salt junk. I was a sailor for 


drove 
































Drawing by Martin Justice. 


“*The shark, which had been basking listless near the surface, * * * 
with a savage swoop and a swish of his tail, made a demoniac rush 
and bolted bird, pork, and hook, closing his jaws with a ferocious snap.’ 
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more years than I care to own to, but that 
was the only albicore I helped to capture. 

Catching sharks in the doldrums is a 
favorite diversion of sailors. The shark 
is generally eight or nine feet long, and 
his capture is prosaic in the extreme. A 
chunk of pork, impaled on the shark hook, 
and hove overboard, is generally greedily 
grabbed. The fish is hauled on board by 
main foree. The carpenter cut his tail off 
with his axe, the cook dissects him with his 
knife. His backbone is cut out to make 
into a walking stick. The jaws are kept 
for a curiosity. If the hungry sailors care 
for his flesh it is theirs for the cutting. 
The careass is thrown overboard. 

Once, and once only, did I witness the 
hooking of a shark which was out of the 
common. It was in the Indian Ocean 
about a hundred miles south of the equa- 
tor. The sea was smooth as a pond and 
there was not a breath of air. The ship 
lay motionless in the glaring sun, the slum- 
bering deep below and the serene and 
cloudless sky above. It was afternoon, and 
the skipper paced the poop, impatient at 
the weather, and whistling softly for the 
breeze that would not come. From right 
astern there came in sight the dorsal fin of 
a shark, projecting so high out of the 
water that it attracted the special atten- 
tion of the captain. The water was clear 
and limpid, so that objects deep down 
might be distinctly seen. The shark floated 
alongside and proved to be one of the 
variety known as the tiger shark, with 
bands of light orange color on a body of 
bluish gray. The usual school of pretty 
little pilot fish accompanied him. Such a 
monster he was that all hands watched his 
movements with interest and curiosity. 
The captain was the most excited man 
aboard. He determined to capture the 
great fish and take the jaws, backbone, and 
tail home as eurios. As he looked at the 
giant floating majestically alongside he re- 
alized that the ordinary two-inch line of 
manila hemp usually attached to the hook 
would be powerless to hold him when 
goaded by a sharp barb to a_ savage 
struggle for his life. So the captain or- 
dered up from below a coil of flexible stecl 
wire of great strength and lightness, and 
bent the end of it to the length of chain 
attached to his biggest shark hook, a new 
and formidable weapon of extra sharpness. 
A six-pound piece of pork was stuek on 


the hook. Having seen that there was a 
turn or two of the wire rope round an iron 
bollard on the poop the skipper hove the 
bait overboard. It made quite a splash in 
the water but, instead of the bold, fierce, 
and rapid rush which it was expected the 
shark would make, nothing followed. The 
pilot fishes inspected the pork critically 
and reported to the shark that it was good, 
but the tempting joint was regarded with 
contempt. This was the first instance I 
had known of a shark refusing to dine on 
a chunk of fat pork. The bait was dangled 
in a tantalizing manner in front of him in 
vain. The pilot fishes were indignant at 
their master’s apathy, but although they 
rubbed up against his head with kittenish 
-aresses, they failed to excite either appe- 
tite or enthusiasm. 

“Suppose you try him with live bait,” 
suggested Mr. Cartwright, the chief mate. 

“What kind of live bait? One of the 
boys?” inquired the captain. 

“Oh, no; try him with a fowl. There’s 
a big Brahma cock in the coop that is 
neither useful nor ornamental.” 

Chanticleer, a tall specimen of the 
breed, gaunt, bony, and as big as an aver- 
age turkey, was lugged out of his pen in 
spite of indignant cackles and spiteful 
pecks. Ilis lanky legs were lashed to the 
shank of the hook and then he was thrown 
overboard. 

The shark, which had been basking list- 
less near the surface, taking no apparent 
interest in the proceedings, with a savage 
swoop and a swish of his tail made a de- 
moniae rush on the flapping fowl, bolting 
bird, pork, and hook and closing his capa- 
cious jaws with a ferocious snap. It was 
then that the fun began. As soon as he 
felt the prick of the hook he darted from 
the ship at a twenty knot clip at least, the 
eaptain and the mate slacking away the 
line and snubbing him as much as they 
thought the wire rope would stand, until 
finally they brought him to a dead stop 
about two hundred and fifty feet from the 
ship. Then a dozen men “tailed on” to 
the line and we had all we could do to 
haul him alongside, holding on to all we 
got and still keeping a turn round the 
bollard. Never had I seen such plunging, 
such thrashing, and such violent turmoil 
as that shark made in the smooth, still sea. 
Every moment we expected the wire rope 
to part in two or the hook to snap, but the 











gear was good and it bravely endured the 
stress and strain. The skipper sent below 
for his navy revolver, a formidable weapon. 
He emptied the six chambers into the 
shark, but he might as well have peppered 
him with a popgun. 

The method finally adopted for landing 
him on deck was ingenious. First he was 
hauled to the gangway amidships, and the 
line that held him was pulled as taut as 
possible. Then a running noose of stout 
hemp was made round the wire line and 
skilfully worked over his head and the en- 
tire length of his body until it reached his 
tail. Then it was hauled taut and made 
fast to a bitt on the deck. The shark was 
now moored head and stern and was prac- 
tically under control so long as the lines 
held on. <A stout chain sling was next 
passed round the middle of his body, and 
by means of a powerful tackle from the 
main yard, the fall of which was taken to 
the winch, he was hoisted clear of the 
water. Both ends of a shark are danger- 
ous, the rapacious jaws and the sturdy tail, 
a blow from which is fatal in a small 
specimen, and how much more deadly in a 
colossus like this. Therefore, as his body 
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slowly emerged from the sea a powerful 
strain was kept on the wire line to which 
his jaws were fast and also on the thick 
rope whose noose securely held his tail, the 
broad flukes of which prevented the slip- 
ping of the rope. 

It was an exciting moment when we got 
him clear of the rail and canted the yard 
so that he hung inboard ready for lowering 
on deck. The principal danger was that 
his tail might get adrift, and then it would 
have been perilous indeed. But the stout 
line endured the mighty strain of his 
spasmodic struggles, and slowly and ecau- 
tiously he was lowered to the deck. With 
a few strokes of the carpenter’s biggest 
axe his tail was severed. This always 
seems to paralyze a shark no matter how 
full of life and vigor he may be. His 
head was cut off. A tape measure was ap- 
plied, and his length proved to be 34 feet 
9 inches, extreme measurement, from stem 
to stern. He was ripped open according to 
custom, but nothing of note was discovered 
in his interior. His backbone, jaws, and 
tail were all that were kept. The rest of 
his carcass was cast overboard; the deck 
was washed and the incident closed. 


DANCING BEAR 


By ALOYSIUS COLL 


= OL, dol, e dol, dol, 
D Dol e dol de dum—” 
That is the silly song 
The bear men hum; 
And the funny old bear, 
Like a ball unwound, 
Lifts up his snout 
And dances around. 


“Dol, dol, e dol, dol, 

Dol e dol de dum—” 
That seems a silly song 

To boys that come; 
But the funny old bear 

He has learned the sound, 
And he lifts his snout 

And dances around. 


* Dol, dol, e dol, dol, 
Dol e dol de dum—” 

That’s how an Arctic dream 

To him has come; 


And the funny new trick 
And strange new tone 
Are things that he learned 

In a far off zone. 


“Dol, dol, e dol, dol. 
Dol e dol de dum—” 
Searcely he heeds the song 
The bear men hum; 
But he grunts “ Good day! ” 
And rolls on the ground, 
And wrestles an hour 
And dances around. 


For “ Dol, dol, e dol, dol, 
Dol e dol de dum ” 
The Northwind is saying when 
The bear men hum; 
And the funny old bear 
To that * Dol, dol,” theme 
Is dancing around 
In a sad old dream! 
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A WOODLAND 
HERMIT 


By EDWIN C. KENT 


ORE years than I eare to count 
have slipped away since the day on 


which I killed my first woodcock, 
and, although I must confess that I slew 
him most unfairly, yet I have not forgotten 
the delight and pride with which I ex- 
hibited him at home. That particular 
woodecock was an old acquaintance who 
made his home in a narrow strip of alder 
swamp near to our house, and all through 
July and August I sought him every day, 
always getting and missing one or two 
shots as he dodged away through the tops 
of the trees. On the fatal day I had found 
and missed him as usual and was going 
home, when I saw what I thought was a red 
squirrel running along the 
top of a stone wall. Boy 
; like, I promptly fired, and 
SAND eee found my first woodcock. 
jit V7 Wp cis Since then I 
in ‘Se have studied the 
, 
NYA 












bird and his 
ways, and, as the 
simple desire to 
kill became slow- 
ly merged into 
the greater 
pleasure of ob- 
servation, I have 
found him a 
most entertain- 
ing study. 

It is probably 


Drawings by Charles Copeland. due in a great 











measure to the traditions brought by our 
ancestors from England, that the wood- 
cock is generally ranked as first of game 
birds. This estimation is shown, however, 
more in actions than in words, for many of 
the leading writers give first place to the 
quail. Yet while the quail when killed and 
retrieved is thrust unceremoniously into 
the game pocket, the woodcock is held up 
by the bill, its soft russet plumage is 
smoothed gently down its full red breast 
and large liquid eye admired, before it is 
earefully stowed away in the same recep- 
tacle. Moreover, even the most scrupulous 
of sportsmen, should a woodeock rise un- 
expectedly, has no hesitation in violating 
that unwritten law of sport and 
manners, which enjoins that your ecom- 
panion’s bird should be safe from your 
gun, and not only shoots at once, but does 
not even consider an apology for shooting 
necessary. 

The woodeock is the one familiar bird of 
our woods whose life history is not thor- 
oughly well known, and about whose habits 
naturalists and sportsmen have always the- 
orized and differed. It is one of the earliest 
of our migratory visitors in the spring, 
arriving early in March and beginning the 
season of courtship about the middle of 
April. At this time the woodeock violates 
every tradition of his race and, from being 


good 


solitary, silent, and sedate, becomes what 
might almost be called frivolous. In the 
gloaming of an April evening, on the 
low damp bog meadows which border the 
swamps, you will often hear a queer un- 
spellable sound which seems to come from 
any and every direction, but which very 
nearly resembles the high nasal squeak of 
the nighthawk. 
ing his love song, and this is the only 
sound he is known to utter. By 
peering closely you may chance to see him 


This is the woodeock sing- 
ever 


on some open spot between the bogs, as 
with his wings half spread, his neck bent 
back, his red breast puffed out until his 
long bill is half hidden in the feathers, and 
with his little tail cocked up in the air, 
he struts backward and forward, singing 
She is far 
generally 


and dancing before his mate. 
harder to r 
crouched in the long marsh grass; but he 
will permit a cautious approach, for at this 
time he seems to be utterly oblivious to 
Suddenly, as if he could 
springs 


detect, for she is 


his surroundings. 


contain himself no longer, he 
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from the ground, and with the air whist- 
ling through the stiffened feathers, mounts 
up and up until he is lost to sight in 
the gathering gloom, and the whistle is 
changed by distance into a hum, like that 
of some gigantic bee. Then, with equal 
suddenness, the bird drops like a stone to 
the spot from which he started and re- 
sumes his strutting and singing. So self 
centred is he, that numbers are killed each 
spring by the farmers’ boys, who watch for 
the bird when he leaves the ground and 
then running to the spot he left, kill him 
with a switch when he drops to earth 
again. 

But the season of courtship is soon over 
and then the household cares begin. The 
woodeock is but a careless house builder 
and the hen lays her speckled, buff colored 
eggs on a few dead leaves, chosen seem- 
ingly haphazard on some spot of dry 
ground in her favorite swamp. Very often 
the nest is placed on such low ground that 
the rise of a brook during the spring fresh- 
ets drowns the bird out of her house and 
home. However, such a catastrophe never 
seems to trouble the philosophy of the 
woodeock, who at onee picks out another 
spot, scratches a few dead leaves together 
and lays more eggs. A belated snow storm 
with its following cold wave still 
more harm, for during the summer follow- 
ing such an event, I have several times 
found the skeleton of a hen still on the 
rotten eggs, with which she had died rather 
than desert. While setting the woodeock 
seems to have unbounded confidence that 
her brown coat matehes so exactly with 
the brown earth and dead leaves that she 
is practically invisible, for it is said that 
she will at times allow herself to be 
touched without moving; but should there 
be any snow on the ground she knows that 


does 


her protective coloring is of no avail and 
flushes wild at the first sign of intrusion. 
The chicks when first hatched are most 
ridiculously solemn looking little things, 
with heads and legs entirely out of propor- 
tion to their light brown bodies, which are 
covered with a fluffy down. They are able 
to run and hide as soon as they have shaken 
themselves free from the eggshell. As is 
the ease with every game bird, the mater- 
nal instinct is very strong, and should you 
stumble upot brood when the chicks are 
still too young to fly, the mother will make 
every effort to lure you away from her 
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young, struggling and fluttering along the 
ground as though she had a broken wing, 
but always keeping herself just beyond the 
reach of your hand until she thinks her 
young when, with triumphantly 
whistling wings, she whirls up and van- 
ishes leaves. Meanwhile the 
chicks run in search of a hiding place and 
crouch amid the leaves and 
bracken, matching in color so closely with 
their surroundings that they are practi- 


secure; 
among the 


motionless 


cally invisible. 

Should any accident happen to the 
brood, or if under favorable circumstances 
they are reared early in the spring, the old 
hen frequently makes a second nest; and 
in this habit is found the great wrong of 
summer cock shooting. Often in July the 
sportsman finds birds yet too young to do 
more than flutter weakly up before the dog, 
to drop again after a few yards of labored 
flight. It is an oft told story that sports- 
men tell of birds dropping stone dead, 
seared to death by the report of the gun, 
but untouched by shot. The truth of this 
statement may well be doubted, yet the 
young woodeock is a very tender bird and 
succumbs to the slightest wound. 

It is easy to see that nature never in- 
tended the woodeock either for the open 
country or for the bright light of day. 
That full round eye with its big lenses 
cannot endure the sun, and accordingly, 
even in the twilight gloom of its chosen 
swamps, the sight of the bird seems to be 
very imperfect and to lead it into many 
difficulties. Who ever mountain 
grouse or quail, that visit the same swamp 


saw 


as the woodeock, get entangled in the un- 
dergrowth as they dart with bulletlike 
rapidity and absolute accuracy through 
the thicket. But every sportsman has seen 
a woodeock apparently lose its way and 
become entangled in thick growing grape 
vines or catbriers. The woodeock sleeps 
away the day, dozing under the shade of 
the broad leafed skunk cabbage or thick 
growing marsh grass, until the sun has 
set; then, when the twilight has made the 
light more suited to its taste, the wood- 
cock is spurred into activity, and sets 
about the one great business of its life, the 


search for food. During these hours, 
should it desire to change its feeding 


grounds, it has no fear of man; for I have 
frequently noticed birds winging their way 
through village streets and even, on one 








oeeasion, down the centre of Broadway, 


apparently undisturbed by the roar of 
traffic. 

The food of the woodeock consists of 
worms, leeches, and grubs, which the bird 
seeks by probing with its bill the earth 
of such swamps as contain them. There 
are miles and miles of wet swamp lands 
among our hills where the soil, composed 
of peat and decayed leaf mold, is too cold 
and sour to hold worms; into such swamps 
the woodeock never goes. The best wood- 
cock ground is along the banks of wood- 
land brooks, that wind in and out through 
alder swamps, where the rich black mold 
is soft and full of worms, and where the 
skunk cabbage and hellebore grows thick 
and broad leafed. Such places are the 
woodeock’s dining rooms, and in them he 
leaves his sign manual, the oblong almost 
triangular holes which dot each and every 
square foot of earth where a worm might 
possibly lurk. 

The bird is a most tireless hunter, and 
well he may be, for his appetite is enor- 
mous. One of my friends kept a pair of 
woodeocks in confinement for a few weeks. 
He fitted up one end of his greenhouse for 
the accommodation of the birds and pro- 
vided two or three large, shallow wooden 
trays; these were filled, two or three inches 
deep, with loose, moistened garden loam 
in which was placed the supply of angle 
worms on which the birds were fed. He 
told me that it required more of the gar- 
dener’s time than could well be spared to 
provide sufficient worms for the birds, as 
the trays were always cleaned out during 
the night, and he eventually let the birds 
go because it cost so much to keep them 
supplied with food. They were most inter- 
esting to watch. They did not hunt by 
boring blindly into the earth haphazard; 
but the bird would walk slowly over the 
tray, holding its head on one side in very 
much the attitude assumed by our friend 
the robin when hunting worms on the 
lawn. Presently it would stop, seem to 
listen intently for a moment, then plunge 
its bill into the ground, almost always 
dragging out a worm. The method of the 
birds convinced me that they depend upon 
their sense of hearing to discover the posi- 
tion of the worm. When boring, a bird 
held its wings half open and drove its bill 
into the ground with a steady push, and 
by the exertion of considerable force. At 
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that time we could not 
understand how it 
grasped the worm, but I have 
since learned that the woodcock 
is possessed of muscles which 
enable it to lift the tip of its 
upper bill. I have _ twice 
watched a woodcock at liberty, 
feeding in its native woods; and 
in each ease the action of the bird 
has been the same as of those I watched in 
confinement. 

It is during the months of August and 
September that the mystery of the wood- 
cock’s life begins. This is the moulting 
season, when the bird changes its plumage 
before beginning its journey southward. 
At this time it leaves the swamps. Where 
does it go? That is a question which has 
never yet received a satisfactory answer, 
although each sportsman and naturalist 
has his own opinion and many fine spun 
theories have been advanced. Some say 
that the birdsmove toward the North; some 
that they seek the mountain tops, coming 
into the swamps to feed only after night- 
fall; some that they seek the cornfields. 
And there have been many other such the- 
ories. Probably the truth lies in a mean 
of all these statements. I think it probable 
that the birds know the loss of their feath- 
ers renders them to a certain extent help- 
less and more exposed to the attacks of The Woodland Hermit, 
their natural enemies, and they therefore 
leave the more open swamps and hide in 
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the densest and most tangled thickets. It 
is certain that they seatter, for at this sea- 
son single birds are found in the most un- 
usual and unexpected places. Years ago 
when shooting in Dutchess county, New 
York, I knew one or two swamps which we 
called moulting swamps; where, in August, 
we were sure to find a limited number of 
birds. These swamps were overgrown with 
rank marsh grass and were full of patches 
of wild rose and sweet brier. If we killed 
the birds which we found: there, we were 
sure, in a week or ten days, to find their 
places filled by about the same number. 

During this season I have found scat- 
tered birds in the laurel patches on the 
mountain sides and in the thick second 
growth plantations, although the birds are 
more often found in the last named places 
during the great fall flight. As for the 
cornfields, it is true that the rich fat earth 
of a low lying cornfield on the edge of a 
swamp is full of worms and affords a 
plentiful supply of food; and I have often, 
in the dusk of the evening, seen woodcock 
flying to the corn from the woods. But 
during the daylight, although I have 
tramped over many miles of well bored 
cornfield, I have never found a single wood- 
cock. Another point to be remembered 
is, that during the moulting season the 
birds seem to give out little or no scent 
and lie like stones, so that the best of dogs 
may pass many birds without being aware 
of their presence. Even when found and 
flushed they are often unseen, because 
they steal away as noiselessly as owls. 

I doubt if after the moulting season the 
woodeock ever returns to the swamp in 
which he was born, for about that time the 
great fall march is at hand and the local 
birds probably drift away slowly south- 
ward, their places being taken by others 
from the north. 

With the fall migration comes the true 
season for woodecock shooting. Then the 
woodeock is indeed a game bird. No 
longer weak on the wing, as in July, nor 
half naked as in the August and Septem- 
ber moult, it springs from the ground with 
a strong, well-sustained flight and goes 
twisting and turning through the tree tops 
in a way that tests both hand and eye; 
and the man who ean, under such condi- 
tions, show more than one bird for every 
two cartridges used, has a right to speak 
of himself as a crack shot. 
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Do the woodcock, like the crows and 
some other migratory birds, ever have 
places of meeting, where councils are held 
and topics of general interest discussed? 
If they do no man has ever yet been privi- 
leged to attend. But the birds seem to set- 
tle on a line of march and to partition out 
the feeding grounds; for we can tell al- 
most to a certainty just how many birds 
will be found along the banks of each 
brook or in the black alders around each 
mountain stream. If the occupants of a 
choice bit of feeding ground move away or 
are killed, within a very few days the cover 
is taken possession of by about the same 
number of birds, as if the woodeock knew 
the limit of accommodation which the 
ground affords, and recognized the law of 
first come first served. 

One curious fact occurring in the fall 
migration deserves especial notice. The 
hens seem to form the advance guard of the 
army and, during the first weeks of Octo- 
ber, will be found in much greater numbers 
than the cocks, who linger on with us here 
in the north until the frost has hardened 
every bit of soft mud along the edges of 
the streamlets or around the warm, living 
mountain springs; for during a mild fall 
I have found single cock birds as late 
as the 20th of December. At this time 
of the year the woodeock have attained 
their full growth and are fat and well fed, 
the hens, which are always larger than the 
cocks, averaging about eight ounces in 
weight, while the cocks are about an ounce 
lighter. The woodeock has been known to 
reach the weight of ten ounces, and I 
have been told of birds which weighed 
twelve and even fourteen; but although 
such a size may be possible I am inclined 
to think that these birds were specimens 
of the European woodcock, which, although 
very rare, is yet an occasional visitor on 
our coasts. 

During the first weeks in October, when 
the maples in the low wet woodlands are 
answering to the first touches of frost, by 
decking themselves out in every brilliant 
shade of red, yellow, and flame color, and 
the Virginia creeper and sumach show 
blood red against the gray rocks on the 
mountain side; then the woodcock are mov- 
ing and are to be found any and, every- 
where. They still feed in the swamps dur- 
ing the night time, but probably finding 
the damp earth too cold and chilly a rest- 
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ing place for the daily nap, prefer to sleep 
on the warm, sunny southern slopes of the 
dry hillsides, dreaming the day away upon 
beds of dried leaves, especially where the 
heavy timber has been cut away and the 
second growth shoots allowed to grow rank 
and untrimmed. The woodeock migrates, 
as he lives, alone; for although many may 
be found in the same copse, they seem to 
pay no attention to each other’s move- 
ments; nor have I ever seen or been told 
of two or more woodecck flying in com- 
pany, although the coming and going of 
single birds is a common enough sight to 
any observer who may care to watch for 
them on their feeding grounds in the gray 
of an October evening. Sometimes, how- 
ever, the unusual occurs; perhaps in a cer- 
tain district there is a failure of the food 
crop; perhaps a sudden sharp frost ren- 
ders feeding difficult; or perhaps a severe 
local storm inundates a certain locality 
and compels a multitude of birds to seek 
“fresh fields and pastures new.” What- 
ever the reason may be, a swamp which 
yesterday had only the usual number may 
to-day be overcrowded. But this state of 
affairs does not last long; for to-morrow 
that swamp may be empty. The 
sportsman is indeed in luck should he 
stumble on such a “ flight,” for he is sure 
of rare sport. But even such a gathering 
seems to be purely accidental. The birds 
must travel slowly; for both traveling and 
feeding are done after sunset, and, if the 
“flight ” stayed together, its line of march 
could be followed as it moved southward. 
Yet the fact of a “flight ” being reported 
in the north is no reason that it will be 
seen further south. I think that the enor- 
mous appetite of the birds and the great 
number of worms which they require to 
satisfy it, makes anything like flocking im- 
possible. By December with few excep- 
tions the birds have reached the Gulf 
States and there the great number winter, 
finding a perfectly secure retreat in the 
dense canebrakes of the river bottoms. In- 
such cover they are practically safe, so 
far as man is to be feared; for it is almost 
impossible for any one to force his way 
through the tangled masses of cane and 
rattan vine and absolutely impossible to 
use a gun, even if the bird could be seen. 

In the old days before the war, it was a 
favorite sport with many of the planters to 
hunt woodeock by torchlight. The sports- 


same 
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men moved slowly after dark along the 
edges of the cane swamps, accompanied by 
a negro servant who carried a torch of 
“fat” pine knots. The birds were shot 
sitting between the bogs or while flutter- 
ing in the air, dazzled and confused by the 
glare of the firelight. By this plan, it is 
said, great numbers were sometimes killed 
in a few hours. This method, however, 
seems of late years to have been abandoned, 
as the Southern sportsmen no longer speak 
of it. 

Fortunately also the laws of most of 
the Northern States have stopped summer 
woodeock shooting, and, leaving out of the 
question the value of such a measure for 
preserving a bird which is rapidly becom- 
ing scarce, the gain to the sportsman is 
very great. Notwithstanding that great 
numbers of birds were killed during July, 
the sport to those who shot for pleasure 
and not for the market was far from agree- 
able. Many of the birds were not full 
grown, and all were weak on the wing. The 
heat of a close, thick July swamp must be 
felt to be appreciated, while the clouds of 
mosquitoes added to the general discom- 
fort. Also the sportsman had often the 
mortification of finding that the birds 
killed by him had spoiled in his pockets 
before he reached home, and had to be 
thrown away as useless, something which 
actually happened to me on several ocea- 
sions. 

Despite the glamour of his name the 
woodeock is not a difficult bird to hit. In 
fact, were it not for the protection granted 
by the dense underbrush, no game bird is 
such an easy mark; and he does not pos- 
sess one-half of the pluck of the quail or 
partridge, but gives up on receiving a com- 
paratively small wound; but it is rare in- 
deed that the woodeock is caught out of 
the cover. 

A very light gun, not over six and a half 
pounds at most,with twenty-six,or at most 
twenty-eight inch barrels, for every inch in 
length of barrel makes a wonderful differ- 
ence in the ease with which a gun may 
be handled in close growing coverts, and a 
light load, the equivalent of three drams 
of powder and an ounce of No. 10 shot, 
are all sufficient for woodeock shooting. 
The modern nitro powders are a blessing 
indeed, for in the days of black powder the 
close, damp, still air of the swamp caused 
the smoke to hang about the gun like an 
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impervious white blanket; and many a 
cock has escaped a second barrel under 
cover of that friendly cloud. 

The best dog for woodeock is the one 
which the quail shooter calls a duffer, be- 
cause from the nature of things the dog 
must be slow, careful, and pottering. A 
young, fast, high spirited dog, no matter 


how good his nose or how exquisitely 
trained, is sure to be an aggravation to 


the spirit, because the woodcock does not 
flush rapidly, but on the contrary lies un- 
der the nose of the dog like a stone; and 
since the dog disappears in the thick un- 
dergrowth before he is twenty yards from 
the gun, the stancher 


and better a dog 
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is, the harder he is to find when pointing, 
and the day’s sport resolves itself into 
long hours spent hunting dog instead of 
woodeock. None of the expedients recom- 


mended are even fairly successful. Tying 
up one foreleg is absolutely cruel, as the 
dog is sure to get caught and hung up in 
the brush and will surely strain himself 
badly in his efforts to escape, even if he 
does not break or dislocate a limb. A bell 
fastened on the collar is the most success- 
ful plan; but the bell will soon become 
clogged by mud and bits of bracken, and 
sound does not carry well in the swamp, so 
that the dog soon gets out of earshot and 
is lost to the hunter. 
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By W. S. HARWOOD 


ROPERTY to put up a pack for a 
Pp long or short journey over the trail is 

not so easy as one who has never 
tried it might imagine. It calls for sound 
sense and good judgment and a ,clear 
understanding of the thousand and one 
annoyances incident to a trip on foot 
through a wild country. If a pack is not 
properly laid out to begin with, if the strap 
is not properly adjusted, if the pack as a 
whole does not sit the back at the proper 
place between neck and buttocks, so that 
it will distribute the weight to the best 
advantage, then there is trouble ahead for 
the bearer of the burden. 

It is interesting to watch an old packer, 
long inured to the hardships of a life in 
the forest, as he lays out his pack and puts 
it together. And it is a source of constant 
surprise to one who has never before 
watched such a proceeding, to see the ex- 


tent of the material which he will stow 
away in the white sheet spread out on the 
ground before him. 

Placing the pack cloth on the smoothest 
bit of ground he can find.near the pile 
of provisions, tents, cooking utensils, and 
what not, he deftly folds the edges in over 
the strap so that when the roll is made up 
the strap will be held taut in place. He 
may work rapidly if there is a long day’s 
trip ahead, but he will not throw things 
together in a helter-skelter fashion no mat- 
ter how fast he works. All such things as 
are smooth—a wide bottomed skillet, a side 
of bacon, a rolled up tent, and the like— 
these must go in so that when the pack is 
done they will come smooth and ecomfort- 


able upon the back. All rough or sharp 


edged articles such as food in tins and the 
like he will so distribute about the pack 
that they will not touch the back but will 











































A Properly Adjusted Pack. 


lie snug and unmovable in the centre or on 
the upper part. 

When the pack is complete he will deftly 
fold in and pull the strap taut, bringing 
it together so that the wide band will com- 
fortably fit the head without allowing the 
pack to lie too low on the back. When the 
pack is complete it will appear like a 
gigantic spool of silk floss or a curled up 
caterpillar, the sides somewhat puckered 
in where the straps draw. Then, when you 
think he has packed away into it enough 
for two ordinary men to earry all day, he 
will let you pile a goodly supply of camp 
truck on top of the whole—it is a giant’s 
load. I well remember a slender man of 
not over a hundred and forty pounds in 
weight and rather under medium height 
who took in over the trail to a trout lake 
in the Canadian bush a load which was so 
heavy I could with no small difficulty help 
boost it to his back. It must have regis- 
tered fully two hundred pounds. The trail 


ran up and down some lew mountains, but 
he handled the pack as easily as a far 
heavier and stronger man, a novice, would 


Tle had 


have carried seventy-five pounds. 
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been on the trail since he was a lad up on 
James Bay, and naturally he was fitted for 
the work; but, nevertheless, it was a con- 
stant source of wonder how such a slight 
fellow, even with his limbs of steel, could 
carry such burdens. 

There are two distinct types of packing 
in vogue among men who are accustomed 
to long service on the trail. One of these 
is the pack cloth and strap just noted, a 
most convenient and elastic device for ex- 
tensive packing, and the packsack, which 
is better adapted in most instances to the 
man who is off for a few days’ or even a 
few weeks’ jaunt in the wilderness. It the 
wild regions of Canada north of Lake Su- 
perior, a stout reddish brown packsack of 
very heavy duck is much in favor. It will 
stand long service. The headstrap may be 
so adjusted that it will properly fit the 
head, while there are arm or shoulder 
straps around the upper arm at the joining 
of the shoulder which help materially in 
distributing the pull of the pack. Some 
prefer to use the headstrap alone; others 
find the shoulder or arm straps better. 
You will seldom see an experienced packer, 
however, who does not like to have the 
leathern band across his head. On the 
scalp of the old packer to whom reference 





Improperly Adjusted Pack; the Strain Too Low on the Back. 
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has been made, was a ridge fully a quarter 
of an inch high and an inch wide extend- 
ing across the entire head just above the 
forehead, the ever present badge of the 
trailsman of the North. 

In this packsack, which may be bought 
quite reasonably at any sporting goods 
store, is room for storing away as much 
material as the average man accustomed 
only to oceasional jaunts will care to bear. 

The adjustment of the pack to the back 
is, in some ways, the most important fea- 
ture of the life on the trail. Upon the 
position of the pack upon the back de- 
pends in great measure the ability of the 
bearer to do good service. If it be not 
properly adjusted, it will prove not only a 
burden but a souree of annoyance—more 
than this, it will speedily accomplish the 
undoing of the man who earries it. If an 
old trailsman, accustomed to packing sum- 
mer and winter over trails rough enough 
to develop muscles of steel and endurance 
that has the flavor of the heroic in it, can 
be laid out in the course of a day’s packing 
merely by a misplaced pack, it will be seen 
that a novice will speedily wilt if the pack 
upon his back is not correctly adjusted. 

The pack, whether a sack or a cloth and 
strap pack, should be neither too high nor 
too low; it should neither be to the right 
nor the left of the centre of the back; it 
should be just right. If the main weight 
of the pack comes upon the small of the 
back just above the buttocks, so that the 
end of the pack projects slightly beyond 
the buttocks, leaving a space of consider- 
able distance between the top of the pack 
and the base of the column of the neck, 
be sure there is trouble ahead. A pack 
thus adjusted will wear out the strongest 
man that ever followed the trail. Neither 
should the pack be too high, bringing its 
weight upon the neck. The neck is a loyal 
friend to the packer when he makes the 
right use of it. When the headstrap and 
the pack below it are properly adjusted the 
column of the neck aids materially in sus- 
taining and steadying the pack, but if too 
much direct weight comes upon the neck 
from behind the result is disastrous. 

Account must be taken in adjusting the 
pack of the fact that the body will be in- 
clined somewhat forward while walking. 
The pack may seem to be very comfort- 
able at first when it lies low on the back, 
but it will soon hang like a burden of lead, 
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growing heavier hour by hour and rapidly 
exhausting the strength of the carrier. 
The burden should come upon the upper 
part of the back. Better results will fol 
low if the lower end of the pack does not 
extend much below the middle of the back. 

How much ought a man to earry on the 
trail? This depends upon the man and the 
trail. In a general way it may be said 
that the man who goes out for a fort- 
night’s tramp will be satisfied to unload a 
seventy-five pound pack at the end of a 
stiff six hour pull. It is not at all unlikely 
he would bave been better satisfied if it had 
weighed only fifty. A good deal depends, 
too, upon the number of the party, 
whether there are experienced, hired pack- 
ers to carry the heavier articles or not. No 
man who is sportsman enough to want to 
go out upon the trail, willing to put up 
with the hardships of the wild forest, will 
ever shirk carrying his full share. To be 
sure, where there are hired packers, the 
heaviest part of the work may be decently 
delegated. At the same time, a man must 
stand ready to do double duty in case of 
emergency and carry more than his own 
immediate belongings. 

And what should these belongings be? 
How much should they weigh? Unless the 
trip be an extended one he can probably 
keep all his necessities down to forty 
pounds, unless he has some share in tent 
or other heavy packing. Naturally, a good 
deal depends upon the man himself as to 
what are essentials. Among the indis- 
pensables is a pair of heavy woollen blank- 
ets of the best grade. If he has three 
blankets instead of two the extra one may 
come in handy. A rubber sheet which will 
fold into small compass, to be used in 
spreading upon the ground or over pine or 
spruce boughs at night, will be found an 
excellent aid to dry sleeping. An extra 
coat or even a second pair of trousers will 
not come amiss, while there should be a 
change of underclothing if the trip is to 
extend beyond two or three days. Even if 
no longer than two or three days the extra 
underclothing may be very acceptable 
when duckings in stream or lake add their 
spice. A leather case about ten inches 
long by eight inches wide made quite full 
so as to allow space is an excellent thing 
to have. In it may be stored various toilet 
articles and two or three simple medicines 
which, no matter how much some sports- 

















men may deride them, are mighty handy 
things to have in case of emergency. I 
have a friend who has been accustomed to 
the trail for many years, having covered 
thousands of miles a season in the wild 
regions between Lake Superior and Hud- 
son Bay, and one of the indispensables of 
his outfit is a small cushion which he uses 
at night for a pillow. A rubber pillow, I 
suppose, may be advantageous. An article 
by many old trailsmen considered a neces- 
sity, and certainly one of the most impor- 
tant things a man can have in ease he gets 
into a particularly hard place or is left 
alone over night on the trail, is a small, 
short handled, sharp axe—it may prove a 
friend of no mean powers. Of course 
room must be left for as liberal a supply 
of fishing tackle as a man wants. He need 
not consider himself over nice or too fas- 
tidious for the trail if he includes a tin 
soap box and a pair of his own towels. 
But, whatever he plans to carry with him 
should be submitted to the most rigid in- 
spection before he starts. The more he has 
packed the better he will be able to con- 
dense. At the same time, if a man will 
give careful attention to the size and 
shape of the articles he is going to carry 





Tenderfoot Packing; the Upper Pack Much Too High. 
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A 140-Pound Man With a 250-Pound Pack. The Lower Pack 
Seems Too Low, But When the Man isin Motion, it Reaches 
About the Small of His Back, as it Should. 


he can provide himself with a goodly num- 
ber of comforts which do not in the least 
savor of effeminacy. 

As to the distance a man may cover in a 
day; a good deal, everything, in fact, de- 
pends upon the character of the country 
through which he is to pass and upon his 
own powers of endurance. On this ques- 
tion of endurance, by the way, a word 
might be timely. The man who, when he 
feels that he is overdoing on the trail, 
putting into play muscles that are unused 
to service, and who does not yield to the 
demands of an overtaxed nature, is not 
proving himself a stoical hero by keeping 
on until he is ready to drop in his tracks. 
The man who honestly tells the rest of the 
party when he is in need of a halt does not 
show the white feather; the man who, on 
a pleasure trip of this kind where nothing 
of moment is at stake, does not stop when 
he ought to is foolish. If in the close bush 
over a new trail, or when breaking a trail, 
a party makes a mile an hour it can be 
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called good traveling. If there are patches 
of open country here and there, two miles 
may be made, but any one who talks about 
making three and four miles on the trail 
well packed must have either a delightful 
trail to follow or be blessed with legs fitted 
for prodigious striding. I have a friend, 
Mr. Neil McDougal, a Canadian govern- 
ment superintendent of road construction 
in the Ontario district, north and north- 
west of Lake Superior, who in company 
with another man several years ago trav- 
eled from Fort Garry, now the city of Win- 
nipeg, to Port Arthur on the north shore 
of Lake Superior, a distance of 450 miles 
as the crow flies, in nine and one-half days 
averaging a trifle under fifty miles per 
day. One stretch of a hundred and fifty 
miles was made with only five hours for 
rest and sleep. This, however, was on 
snowshoes and traveling light, and Mr. 
McDougal is a trailsman of long standing 
and of great strength. He has long been 
known as one of the most prominent ath- 
letes in Canada.* 

* Although avery notable performance, forty miles the 
day for a comparatively short stretch is not uncommon to 
unpacked men accustomed to long and frequent trips on 
snowshoes. In the far north country from thirty to 
thirty-five miles is the usual day’s schedule. When mak- 
ing my way toward the land of the musk ox, I snowshoed 
the something over 900 miles between the frontier towns 
and Great Slave Lake in 24% days, which was an average 
of thirty-seven miles the day.—EpitTor, 


But the average man who goes out over 
the trail for a fortnight’s fishing or hunt- 
ing will not be apt to make such time as 
this. A contractor who had packing to do 
out of the Hudson Bay country to a point 
on Lake Superior near Sault Ste. Marie, 
contracted with packers to take out 200 
pounds a haul on an average of not less 
than eighteen miles per day, which is a 
fair instance of the speed of the men who 
follow the trail for a livelihood. 

There is a certain independence which 
the trail gives a man he will never feel 
when he depends upon man made locomo- 
tion. He leaves dependence behind him 
when he leaves the last snort of the loco- 
motive or the last rattle of the wagon 
which has carried him to the verge of civil- 
ization. Henceforth he is his own master, 
going whithersoe’er he will. He may be- 
come tired, he may feel the rough usage 
which nature in her sterner moods inflicts; 
he may now and then, though it will not be 
often and it will speedily vanish, have a 
fleeting hope that the trip will end sooner 
than expected; but no automobile will 
break down under him; no bicycle tire will 
collapse and leave him on a nasty stretch 
of burning sand; no railroad train will 
jump the track; no steamship will smash 
her shaft. He is the freest man on the 
globe, because he depends for locomotion 
on no one but himself. 


BEFORE THE STORM 


By EMERY POTTLE 


A gray-white flash of wings against a sky 

Where clouds in livid, blackening masses lie 

And choke with sullen might the day’s faint breath;— 

A brooding silence—sentinel of death; 

The hot tense calm that clutehes at the throat. 

Men mark, and reef the limp sails of their boat ;— 

A wolfish snarl of foam the waves unbind, 

A swirl of rain, one mad, swift plunge of wind, 
And then the storm! 














LESSONS OF THE INTERNATIONAL 


POLO MATCH* 


By JOHN E. COWDIN 


O ME, as a polo player, the most 

impressive feature of the English- 

men’s game was their invariable 
and consummate position play. We think 
we have improved in that respect in the 
American game—and we have, there is no 
doubt of that: the play of the American 
team against the Englishmen this year 
was so much superior to that of the first 
American team which played against the 
Englishmen and lost, in 1876, as to be sig- 
nificant of a good big stride. Yet we do 
not begin to play the team game with the 
same consistently high average of per- 
formance as these Englishmen. The ques- 
tion of position play is the one that is 
uppermost in every English polo player’s 
mind; it is drilled into him from the be- 
ginning; it is the one thing above all 
others in which he is taught to excel; to 
this all else is subordinated in the begin- 
ner’s mind—stroke, speed, accuracy, all 
become secondary to the necessity of be- 
ing in position. Thus it happens that 
team play comes very natural to the Eng- 
lishmen. Almost any four first class men 
ean get together for strong team work, 
even though perhaps they have not played 
together before; they have been so drilled 
in their various positions that the team 
work is a natural sequence. 

It is entirely the reverse in America. 
Where we have team play it is more a 
matter of four individuals becoming 
familiar with the characteristic work of 
one another than it is from any adherence 
strictly to position play. Therein lies the 
great difference in the games of the two 
countries, and therein also lies, I may add, 
one of the reasons of our defeat. 

The Englishmen played much the bet- 
ter team game; at the same time they were 
much better mounted, and if you are better 
mounted, you can play a better team game. 

* Mr. Cowdin is one of our most expert and experienced 


players, and was one of the American team which recently 
lost to the Englishmen. —EpITor. 


When the Englishmen got away with the 
ball, their ponies were so much faster than 
ours that we could not catch them; and in 
running down the field oftentimes our men 
would be practically distanced. But while 
the superiority of the Englishmen’s ponies 
deserves a great share of the credit for our 
defeat, they are by no means entitled to 
it all. Undoubtedly the English ponies 
are better than ours: that is, their best 
ponies are better than our best at their 
style of game; and their game is quite 
different from ours. It is necessary, in 
order to understand just why our oppon- 
ents’ ponies showed up so much better than 
ours, to remember that the English game 
is divided into periods of ten minutes and 
that no changing of ponies is allowed dur- 
ing that ten minutes of play. A good 
English pony can and does usually play 
twenty minutes in a match, so that al- 
though more are used on occasion, really 
three good ponies can play out a match, 
each one twenty minutes, with intervals of 
two periods. In America a man may 
change his pony during our periods of 
play as often as he pleases; and he pleases 
so often that American ponies have come 
to be what might be called quarter horses 
by such training in comparison with those 
of the Englishmen. In our match, at the 
end of five minutes of play the American 
ponies were really outclassed, for it was 
an entirely new and a very trying experi- 
ence for them to stay through ten minutes 
of fast work. Then, too, the English 
ponies are much better bred; they are 
larger, much larger. They are well fed 
up (and, incidentally, I want to say that 
English oats appear richer than Ameri- 
can) and worked until they are as hard as 
nails. They are trained to stay and they 
do it. The only advantage that our ponies 
had was in being a little quicker on the 
ball and a little sharper in turning during 
the first part of the period when they were 
fresh; but toward the latter part they were 
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not “in it.” Of course, the English 
ponies represent a great deal more money 
than ours; as I have said, they are much 
finer bred. One of the ponies that played 
against us was priced last year, whereupon 
the owner answered that he really was 
ashamed to tell the price, but he wanted 
£800 ($4,000) and though it might be high, 
he considered the pony worth that much 
money and was not inclined to sell for a 
shilling less—and he would not. Then, 
too, these ponies are trained with a care- 
fulness unknown in America. They are 
prepared for a year before they are con- 
sidered fit to be used at all; and Mr. Mil- 
ler told me that he would not play a pony 
in a big “match unless it had had three 
years of match play experience. 

There is not a voint, in other words, in 
the game that the Englishmen miss. While 
we were sitting around London waiting for 
the final match, much disgruntled by its 
repeated postponement, the Englishmen 
shipped their ponies by express off to 
Rugby and were working them continu- 
ously. One of the English players told us 
that he worked his ponies every day with- 
out a break and sometimes even took them 
out the morning of an important match to 
take the edge off them. Naturally, we 
trained our ponies in England as we train 
them over here. It is a very doubtful 
question whether our ponies, at the short 
notice, would have stood the training the 
Englishmen are accustomed to give to 
theirs. Be that as it may, ours were given 
the same sort of work that they would have 
received had they been in America. 

Apropos of the Englishmen leaving noth- 
ing undone—all the time we were playing 
those preliminary games, they were care- 
fully watching us. Theyknewall our strong 
points and all our weak ones; they knew 
all our ponies—what such and such a pony 
could do, and had picked out just which 
pony of theirs would be best to put 
against the various ponies of ours. This, 
of course, was all perfectly legitimate; in- 
deed, it is highly commendatory of the 
thoroughness with which the Englishmen 
take hold of the game. 

Having said this much about the superi- 
ority of the Englishmen’s ponies, I want 
to add that I think it would be well worth 
while to play another match with our 
ponies on an English field. Of course, a 
heavy field is a very great handicap to 


American ponies, which are accustomed to 
hard turf; yet it is my belief that with 
proper training our ponies would make 
certainly an infinitely better showing than 
they did on this last occasion. While 
there is no doubt that the Englishmen’s 
ponies are better bred and are a finer 
grade of horse flesh, yet I am not pre- 
pared to say that they are better than ours 
for the game until a fairer test has been 
made. On an Amerjean field there would 
have been no such difference in the scores; 
and if the Englishmen had been on Ameri- 
can ponies or we on English ponies equally 
as good as theirs, the play would have been 
exciting and the scoring very close. I do 
not say this by way of excusing our de- 
feat; we were beaten fairly and squarely 
by a faster, more enduring team; but I do 
say that the highest skill of England and 
the highest skill of America are very much 
nearer together than was supposed. We 
must have another try for that cup, and 
with the experience of ‘this match, I think 
it will be a closer contest. 

If we send another team to England, 
however, in order to have any chance of 
suecess, one or two things must be done 
which were not done this year. In the 
first place, the men should not go over so 
soon, but the ponies should go over sooner. 
Only very carefully chosen ponies should 
be used and they should be sent over a good 
six months in advance, so as to give them 
plenty of time to train up to the English 
style of game. The team should be 
chosen before the men start for England, 
and these men should play in their posi- 
tions and play there continuously day after 
day without change. Of course, it is 
necessary to have a substitute in case of 
accident, but it is absolutely necessary to 
choose the team before it leaves America, 
so that each man knows his position and 
knows what is expected of him. It is dis- 
organizing for a man to:feel that he is 
going to play one day and not the next or 


to be repeatedly changed about on the: 


team. Of course, there is no question that 
only by such methods may team work be 
attained. We took five men, and the team 
was not selected until a short time before 


the matches; meanwhile, there was ‘shift-- 


ing of players. 

I have .been asked repeatedly. whether 
the English rules were a handicap to our 
game. The rule permitting crooking. of 




















sticks was no handicap whatever. Indeed, 
we all liked it and are in favor of its be- 
ing added to the American rules, for it 
saves a lot of unnecessary riding off. Of 
the offside rule, there is nothing good and 
much bad to be said. All the Americans 
are opposed to it and a very great num- 
ber of Englishmen also do not indorse it. 
It is a rule which never fails to create a 
controversy in a match. It is perfectly 
impossible for an umpire to be always in a 
position to see whether a man is offside 
or not and it leads to endless disputes; be- 
sides which it has no merit whatever so far 
as the actual playing of the game is con- 
cerned. I am in hopes that the associa- 
tions of the two countries will get to- 
gether for a revision of rules and the 
adoption of a set common to both America 
and England. In my judgment, the Eng- 
lish rules, barring the offside one, are su- 
perior to ours. Every rule they have has 
been thought out and is full of meaning. 
I am particularly in favor of their ten 
minute periods of play and of their rule 
which allows of no rest between the peri- 
The Englishmen stop only long 
enough between periods to change their 
ponies without undue haste. They never 
stop during the period of play for any- 
thing unless a pony goes down; an un- 
horsed player is not needed; their game 
is much more workmanlike; nobody says a 
word, but everybody is doing business right 
along. Thus the Englishmen get through 
a match in from one and a quarter to one 
and a half hours, whereas we all know to 
what tiresome lengths our match play 
drags out, taking oftentimes fully three 
hours! 


ods. 


As to the Englishmen themselves, aside 
from their superiority in position play 
and consequently in team work, I think 
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they are longer hitters than we are, but 
as a general thing their direction is not so 
good. They use a square-headed mallet, 
which is very much better than our round- 
headed mallet for a soft and cut up field, 
as the square head will send the ball if 
even the edge catches it, whereas with our 
mallet the impact must be in the centre 
of the round head. The handle is the same 
length (52 inches) on both sides. 

The men that played against us were 
the very cream of England. Buckmaster 
(No. 3) is a wonder; he ean hit the ball 
faster and straighter, coming up at top 
speed, than any other man on either side. 
He is a superb horseman, very strong on 
the defensive, does no unnecessary work, 
and plays with his head all the time. 
George Miller, who plays back, is the best 
saptain I ever saw. He has a thorough 
knowledge of the rules, better than any- 
body else in England; he is always in the 
right place and always directing his men. 
He is not showy, but he is constantly on 
the watch and sees everything that is do- 
ing. When he played we never won a 
match, though we beat several teams of 
Englishmen which Buckmaster captained. 
Freake, who plays No. 2, is what they call 
a “busy” man; he is never idle, is very 
active, plays a progressive game, and, in- 
deed, is at work all the time. These three 
men stand at the top, and next to them 
come Charles D. Miller and the Nickalls. 

The Englishmen were particularly strong 
in riding us off the ball; indeed, they ride 
off very hard and make that a great point 
of their play. There is a very good chance 
of Messrs. Freake and Buckmaster coming 
over to America; they may even come this 
autumn. If they do, they will provide a 
treat for all those who love to see clean, 
hard, scientific polo. 








TAKING COLD 


By SAMUEL S. WALLIAN 


SN’T it time somebody hunted down 

to first principles this omnipresent 

scourge of “taking cold” ? It is uni- 
versally attributed to change. of the wea- 
ther or temperature, sitting in a draft, 
exposure to damp air, sitting still after 
active exercise, carelessness about wraps, 
or to some one of a dozen other inadver- 
tencies of the most trifling nature. That 
exposure is not the principal factor is 
proved by the fact that the most scrupu- 
lously careful are invariably the most 
susceptible. The converse is practically 
true; the most exposed are least suscept- 


ible. The aborigine is exposed all the 
time, and yet he is not subject to colds. 
The Turkish bath attendant is exposed 


to great extremes of heat and cold for 
hours, daily, yet never takes cold. He 
takes no extra precautions when he goes 
out into the severest winter weather, and 
yet he escapes. It isn’t exposure; that is 
usually trifling and can be almost entirely 
avoided; it is over-susceptibility, and that, 
antedates the cradle, some centuries of 
evolutionary coddling having made us a 
race of shivering and denaturalized exot- 
ics. Naturally the child should respond 
vigorously and without severe shock to the 
climatic contrast presented in his new en- 
vironment, but he is not allowed to. In- 
stead he in instantly confronted with a 
sentimental mamma, a scientific nurse with 
a certified thermometer,an overwise aunty, 
and a cranky grandmother. This is the 
deadly quartet that is lying in ambush 
for him, armed with flannel wraps, eider 
down puffs, cushions, and pillows, and he 
is relentlessly smothered in a_ general 
fluffiness that would suffocate an Eskimo; 
and so the helpless little -Achilles is 
robbed of his shield before he can utter a 
squawk or propel a kick in remonstrance. 
Even the doctor, who ought to know bet- 
ter, enjoins the meddlesome group to “be 
sure and keep the baby warm!” Most 
babies arriving in well-to-do circles are 
stripped for a daily bath; but it is an in- 
sipid affair, conducted in an airtight room 


kept at fever heat, and lacks all semblance 
of tone or exhilaration. 

It won’t mend the matter to swear at 
grandma’s headstone and shoot the con- 
ceited son of the tradition-handicapped old 
doctor who didn’t know any better than to 
permit all this folderol; and it is shirking 
the issue to indict the weather clerk. 

The first step toward a remedy is to fully 
realize the facts in the case. The danger 
lies in a supine acceptance of the prevail- 
ing practises as if they were necessary. 

For ourselves amelioration only is pos- 
sible; for the unborn it can be made a revo- 
lution. Every birth is a change of climate. 
Let the change be accepted and the accli- 
mation completed without the over-tender 
eoddling and enervating interferences. 
Fresh air never kills. It is the new ele- 
ment by which the newcomer is to live. 
He must instantly take it into his lungs, 
and the blood rushes to the surface to 
greet its first tonic touch. He blushes 
crimson at the contact; but he never takes 
cold until he has been enveloped in a 
superfluity of swaddling clothes and de- 
prived of his natural tonic and means of 
self-defense. If the anxious parent can be 
made to realize that courage is kindness 
and that coddling is cruelty there is hope 
for the child. Give the baby half a chance 
to inure himself to his new environment 
and he will laugh at the wind and crow in 
the face of the “drafts.” ‘Throw him 
nude on the couch, for hours, every day, 
where he can kick and exult in his free- 
dom. His flesh will grow firm, his muscles 
elastic, and colds will pass him by. 

Yes, the handicap of clothing costs us 
half our incomes and most of our peace of 
mind; but its character can be mitigated 
and some of it dispensed with. There is 
no question but that we can adjust our 
habits and physical status to a lesser 
weight and looser fashion of apparel, to 
more porous material, permeable to air 
and sunshine, to heat and cold, and by a 
persistent effort make ourselves immune 
to fluctuations of temperature. 





























William C. The determined stand taken by 
psocten Mr. Whitney against the tout 
po: 


pest is indicative of the genu- 
ine sportsman, and must be unqualifiedly 
praised. The speculative spirit is speed- 
ing along at a terrible rate in this country; 
it matters not whether it rage in steel, in 
coal, or in railroad stocks, so long as vent 
be given its energy. People seem literally 
burning with speculative fever. 

At such a time it is well for American 
sport that there is a man who has the 
character and the strength to grapple the 
unclean touting question. Such a man is 
William C. Whitney, sportsman—may his 
energy never abate—who has restored hon- 
est racing to Saratoga, and made a track 
and grand stand unexcelled in complete- 
ness and unequaled in attractiveness. 
Messrs. Hitchcock, August Belmont, John 
Heckscher, Richard Wilson, H. N. Knapp, 
and Andrew Miller, as Mr. Whitney’s asso- 
ciates, deserve much of American sports- 
men, for their unremitting efforts have 
placed the sport of kings on the high plane 
where it belongs, and had a wholesome 
effect upon the gambling spirit, which at 
Saratoga is less this year than ever before 
and less than at any popular resort on the 
Atlantic Coast. 





Davis America and England have had no 
Tennis athletic trial more absorbingly in- 
el teresting or more truly typefying 
Here the respective natural tempera- 

ments, than the lawn tennis series 
for the Davis International Challenge 


30wl, which was played on the fine courts 
of the Crescent Athletic Club the early 
part of last month, and won by America. 
In part it emphasized an old and wise saw 
—that the race is not always to the swift— 
in part it accentuated the vital impor- 
tance of position play, and as a whole it 
bore convincing testimony to the skill to 
which the American game has attained. 
And in the play was thorough compari- 
son of the most modern methods of the 


New and the Old World schools. 


On the English side was extreme care- 
fulness and accuracy with some brilliancy ; 
on the American, extreme brillianey with 


some steadiness. The Americans were 
more alert, got going quicker, and went 
faster. The English game was chiefly 
defensive; the American agressive. The 
home players earned points (speaking gen- 
erally) on their own strokes; the visitors 
won theirs on the outs and netted balls of 
their opponents. Yet not altogether, of 
course, for both the Dohertys earned many 
points in singles and doubles. 

The outcome of the match was, it must 
be frankly acknowledged, deeply gratify- 
ing, not to say relieving; for though the 
Americans had been thought to have a 
good fighting chance, if all went well, yet 
the prowess of these Dohertys and their 
certain steadiness caused disturbing anx- 
iety among American sportsmen. The 
Dohertys proved equal to the reputation 
which had preceded them; they played up 
to form and they played with notable 
judgment and expertness. Their absolute 
certainty of stroke and knowledge of the 
court and judgment of pace were revela- 
tions to the majority of American specta- 
tors, who never before had seen, at least in 
this country, an exhibition of such unvary- 
ing skill. 

Of the brothers R. F. more often made 
the scoring stroke in doubles and seems to 
be the more dependably skilful; yet H. L. 
was more active and very clever in his 
strokes and very strong on returns. I 
should be inclined on their Bay Ridge 
form to think him but slightly the inferior 
of the two in singles. Perhaps the most 
impressive feature of the Englishmen’s 
play was their really remarkable placing 
down the side lines and into the far cor- 
ners of the back court. Yet good as their 
game was, it was not good enough to win 
from the Americans. At its very best in 
R. F. Doherty, it was really outclassed by 
Maleolm Whitman, who represents the 
very highest development of American 
lawn tennis play. 
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Genius In the doubles match the Doh- 
and ertys came into their own and 
Cleverness 17 1. did the better work; in- 
deed, I believe his quickness and frequent 
return of seemingly impossible balls car- 
ried the day for the Englishmen. The 
match was a concrete example of steady 
England at its best and brilliant America 
at its second best. Davis was positively 
seintillant in the first set and part of the 
second, when at his top; even Larned has 
seldom excelled the exhibition given for 
brief periods during the match by this 
donor of the Challenge Bowl. 

The difference between a clever man and 
a genius is, so I am told, that the one 
possesses his talent, while the other is 
possessed by it. Mr. Larned is a lawn ten- 
nis genius, and while the spells of inspira- 
tion are upon him nothing so fascinatingly 
brilliant as his strokes has ever been seen. 
During the intervals his genius goes out 
shopping, however, Mr. Larned’s game be- 
comes uncertain and barely first class. 
Thus he and Mr. Davis are quite alike at 
these times, and both drive balls out of 
court and into the net with despairing fre- 
quency. That is what befell Larned in his 
match with Doherty and what happened to 
Davis in the doubles and led to the ultimate 
downfall of the American pair. If genius 
does not work overtime in the national 
championships at Newport the United 
States doubles championship will sail over 
the Atlantic with the Dohertys. 

Ward was a great strength in the dou- 
bles. I have never seen him play better; 
he appreciated the responsibility of the 
occasion and played for every bit there was 
in him. And, to quote Mr. Bailey, of 
Texas, he done noble. 

Whitman is not a genius, therefore no 
trance periods mar his play. He is the 
most skilful exponent of the game that 
has been developed on either side of the 
Atlantic; he simply outclassed R. F. Doh- 
erty, and Doherty for years has been re- 
garded as the ecleverest player in all of 
England—past or present. He has the 
generalship and _ persistence of Bob 
Wrenn, together with a puzzling service 
and severe strokes; there is not the speed 
of Davis’ service or the brillianey of 
Larned’s cross court drives, but there is 
a quality which no present player can 
withstand, the quality of hard, consistent 
play, which is always on the verge of brill- 





iancy and now and again equals the high- 
est flights of even Larned. 

Dr. Pim is still first class, but Larned had 
one of his good days and went straight 
through him. It is interesting to remem- 
be that on his other visit Pim beat 
Larned. So also Hobart and Hovey beat 
Pim and Mahony. Indeed, this was the 
first time an English doubles team has 
won on this side, although Ward and 
Davis were beaten by the Dohertys at 
Wimbledon, England, last year. 

Speaking of the Bay Ridge series as ‘a 
whole the Americans lobbed deeper, had 
severer service, “went for” their stroke 
more, were quicker and more aggressive, 
more brilliant and less accurate. The 
Englishmen excelled in steadiness and in 
placing down the side lines and into the 
far corners of the back court. 

The scores will be found on the Notable 
Performance and Record page of this 
number, and are worth studying. 

The Crescent Athletic Club earned high- 
est praise for its management of the 
tournament, the impressive feature being 
absolute absence of confusion. Really it 
was the best handled tournament I have 
ever attended, and that is saying much, 
because it attracted more spectators than 
any similar event yet held in America. 
The managers were unobtrusive and thor- 
oughly efficient. Congratulations. 


The West IT am unfeignedly thankful that’ 
Really at last a western man has won 
Represented . : 

a western tennis champion- 
ship. These western events are usually 
marks for some eastern player of the first 
class, and hitherto we have seen no local 
man successful. This year, however, 
Kreigh Collins, at Chicago, has won the 
singles, beating R. D. Little, of Princeton, 
and, partnered by L. H. Waidner, also the 
doubles championship, beating Little and 
Alexander. Thus at Newport the West will 
really be represented by residents, and 
though they will not get beyond the Doh- 
ertys, who, by defeating the Wrenn broth- 
ers at Longwood, won the eastern doubles, 
yet at least they will be representative, 
which is more than can be said of any 
previous occasion. 

One of the season’s greatest surprises 
was, perhaps, the defeat of the champion, 
W. A. Larned, at Longwood, by W. J. 
Clothier, Philadelphia (6-3, 3-6, 6-2, 7-5). 

















Judging from appearances it seems safe to 
predict Mr. Clothier as a coming man. 


N.Y. Y.Club’s That so many yachts in 
ol cruising trim should join the 
fleet was the most pleasing 
feature of the New York Yacht Club’s 
cruise, which, as the years go by, grows to 
be more and more the yachting event of 
the season. I should not pretend to say 
how many boats, large and small, were an- 
chored off New London where, this year, 
was the rendezvous; it was hopeless to at- 
tempt a count, and even on subsequent 
days I gave up the attempt after several 
befuddling trials. To count sticks either in 
harbor or against the horizon on the day’s 
run when you are much more interested 
in the canvas directly above you, is not so 
simple an accomplishment as it would 
seem. Try it. 

At all events fifty-two. by the Commit- 
tee’s count, crossed the starting line in the 
run to Newport, and among these were all 
kinds, and, let us be thankful, mostly of 
the cruiser kind. It was pleasant, indeed, 
to see again good old Iroquois crossing the 
line with Price Collier at the wheel, for 
better all-round schocners are not made 
often, even in these days of wonderful 
achievement. ~There, too, were Volunteer, 
still-the handsomest sloop of them all, and 
Quickstep,and Queen Mab,yet good enough 
to beat anything of her inches three times 
out of five, and Mayflower, one time cup 
defender as a single sticker. 

It turned out to be one of the most suc- 
cessful cruises in the club’s history, no less 
than forty yachts remaining with the fleet 
so far along as Marblehead, and good 
sailing breezes prevailing for the most 
part. Among the new schooners Elmina 
and Muriel were evenly matched, but the 
former won the greatest number of runs 
and has now for the season about nine 
wins to her credit. The new sixties made 
no particular impression one way or the 
other, Weetamoe having most victories, 
though Neola had hard luck. All the Eng- 
lish cutters did well, Hester beating 
Queen Mab several times. Among the 
seventies Yankee has demonstrated su- 
premacy with Mineola and Rainbow follow- 
ing. Of the big schooners Constellation 


was easily first, though Endymion, with her 
splendid ocean record, was thought to be 


She is 


a prime candidate for the honor. 
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a grand boat, but takes too much wind to 
get the best out of her. Commodore Led- 
yard’s flagship, the Corona, proved herself 
a flyer, and there was nothing in her class 
that could touch her, notwithstanding the 
new Chanticleer. The three-master Shen- 
andoah dropped out of the running alto- 
gether. None in the fleet did compara- 
tively better work than the sloop Effort, of 
the not over forty-three feet class; she 
won the Navy Challenge Cup—and earned 
it. One of the very handsomest schooners 
in the fleet was the new auxiliary Ariadne, 
which the designers, Messrs. Tams & 
Crane, had but recently turned over to her 
owners; she quite distanced the other aux- 
iliaries—Idler and Intrepid. 

Such a successful cruise was fittingly 
closed at Marblehead, where the Eastern 
Yacht clubmen did the honors handsomely. 
’Twas a good and a sporting cruise; let us 
continue in office a Commodore who will 
give more of the same kind. 


Let the Up in Canada, meanwhile, an- 
— other American challenger, Te- 
Cotes cumseh, was being defeated in 


an effort to win back the Sea- 
wanhaka Cup, international small boat 
trophy. From a yachting point of view 
these races have no significance. They 
have degenerated into speed trials among 
freakish racing machines; which is pre- 
cisely what was not intended by the donors 
of the cup. The Seawanhaka Club’s 
thought was encouragement of the small 
boat; small boats have prospered in the 
past five years, but despite the freak racer 
rather than because of it. In the building 
of freaks, the Canadians have beaten us at 
our own game. This year the weather 
conditions happened to suit the defender. 
The action of the Bridgeport Yacht Club 
in employing quasi-professionals, not mem- 
bers of the club, as its representatives in 
an international match, is simply un- 
paralleled, and cannot be too strongly de- 
nounced. There should be some yachting 
tribunal to teach the ignorant and punish 
the offender. 


Juniors The best general play of the 
Show Better 2 : ; : 
se polo championships, held this 
a year at the rejuvenated Sara- 


toga, was to be seen in the 
junior part of the programme, in which 
Rockaway, Lakewood, and Country Club 
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cf Westchester figured. All the teams 
were evenly matched and showed some 
team play which the seniors might have 
employed with profit. Rockaway made the 
best showing and really deserved the 
award—Junior Polo Championship Cup, 
presented by Mr. Samuel D. Warren. 

The senior championship events were, 
of course, interesting, but the play was 
not so high class as last year, it seemed to 
me. Denham certainly did not show the 
combination play of 1901, and Lakewood 
with Mr. Lyle is certainly inferior to the 
four of last year with Mr. Keene. In fact, 
I thought much of the champion team’s 
work rather poor, and that of its new mem- 
ber mediocre. However, Lakewood won 
the championship, though Bryn Mawr, 
which is certainly a close second this year, 
made a very strong bid for the cup; in- 
deed, their team work was the better, and 
only the exceedingly brilliant play of the 
two Waterburys kept the Philadelphians 
from capturing the trophy. I cannot help 
the regret that a championship should go 
to a club with which the members of its 
winning team have really no residential 
affiliations; it isn’t right and it will react 
to the game’s hurt so sure as the sun 
shines. 

The best game of the week was for the 
Ballston Cups between Bryn Mawr and 
Dedham and won by the former, which, by 
the way, at Cedarhurst, earlier in the 
month had beaten one of Lakewoods sev- 
eral teams. This relay had Gould (G.), 
Waterbury (J. M.), Cowdin, and Nicoll. 

That was a queer dispute between West- 
chester and Saratoga and prompts the 
query, if these players read the rules. 

Excellent play marked the finals for the 
Officers Cup in the Squadron A series at 
Van Cortlandt. Troop 3 won with Troop 
2 second, but the general showing was sur- 
prisingly good, and the men deserve credit 
for sticking to the game through early dis- 
couragements. 


Rowing With the Canadians—Scholes 
Championship jy the singles and the Argo- 
nauts in the eights—out of it, the rowing 
championships lost .much in _ interest, 


though there was, of course, plenty of 
good sport and close racing. Yet with the 
Henley defeat as the chief record of the 
season an appearance at Worcester would 
have been in order. 


Scholes cannot beat 
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Titus, except on an off day of the latter, 
but the Argonauts are thought to come 
near to being the fastest club eight in 
America. A convincing exhibition would 
have been satisfying to Americans and 
pleasing to Canadians. Greer, the Boston 
oarsman, made a good pacing companion 
for Titus, who won a decisive victory in 
9.594, which is over 18 seconds better than 
the previous course record. Greer and 
Scholes would make a close race. 


Titus It is good news to hear that Titus 
Deserves will enter next year for the Dia- 

mond Sculls; although beaten, he 
certainly was not disgraced this year and 
had the additional credit of making the 
best time of the Henley regatta. The am- 
bition to win this most famous single scull 
trophy in the world is certainly commend- 
able, but I doubt if there is a man in the 
country at the present time who can carry 
off the prize, when English entries are up 
to average. 


Cup and The Brighton Cup seems to 
Steeplechase have attained distinction as 
paral hoodoo feature of the thor- 

oughbred racing season.  Al- 
most always the field is so small as to 
very much lessen popular interest, and 
several times disaster to one of the horses 
has followed upon the running. I believe 
I am right in saying that the race has 
never had more than four starters. If 
that statement is not true, at least it is 
very close to the truth, sufficiently close 
to give an idea of the poor support this 
two and one-fourth mile race has from 
horsemen. This year there were only three 
starters out of a list of twenty+one eligi- 
bles, and Gold Heels, that splendid four- 
year-old of Gen. MacLewees, had a very 
easy win. 

Obviously American racing men do not 
take kindly to long distant events, and it 
is a pity something cannot be done to stim- 
ulate interest in this game, though I be- 
lieve nothing will develop until our so- 
called long distance races are really made 
so in fact. Our present long distance 
marks of two miles are neither one thing 
nor the other ;—it is not enough for a long 
distance and quite too much for a burst. 
Our horses as trained cannot stand it. 

One of two things ought to be done; 
either reduce the cup races to one*mile or 
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one and one-half miles or lengthen them to 
three and one-half or four miles. This 
same criticism holds good on our steeple- 
chase courses. Although this sport is in- 
creasing a little in favor, yet it is very far 
from occupying the place in Ameriea 
which so grand a game should hold. 
Steeplechasing has proved a boon to the 
English turf and there is no reason why 
it should not be equally beneficial to the 
American turf if it were conducted here 
as it is there so that the amateur might 
qualify and safely (from an ethical point 
of view) compete. Then too, our courses, 
as compared with those of England, are 
very poor, and, as I have said, too short. 
In England no jumping race of any kind 
is ever run over a course of less than two 
miles; most of the steeplechase courses in 
England are three and a great many of 
them four miles. Hence the race is not a 
break neck scramble such as we see in this 
country, and the distance is long enough tu 
save the event from being a burst from 
start to finish. Over 1,800 jumping races 
were held in England last season, and yet 
the number of accidents to riders was 
probably not so many as recorded in this 
country. 

If steeplechasing is to flourish in Amer- 
ica there must be three or four mile 
courses and the weights raised to a figure 
somewhere approaching the English mini- 
mum of 140 pounds. In other words, a 
longer course is needed to make the run 
slower, and more weight to keep the en- 
tries free from any old thing not good 
enough on the flat in best company, but 
thought by its owner to have a possible 
look-in across country. So, too, cup races 
like the Brighton need to be longer and 
slower. 


Clarence The first of last month brought 
poms very disquieting news to the turf 
world. First, the injury to Gold 
Heels in the Brighton Cup, which may 
mean that this great colt, with the Subur- 
ban, Advance Stakes, and the Brighton 
Cup to his credit, has closed his turf 
eareer. Surely it is to be hoped the in- 
jury will not prove so serious as it seems 
to be at this writing, when it looks as 
though this game horse had run his last 
race of the season. 
Following fast on Gold Heels’ retire- 
ment came the unwelcome news that Yan- 
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kee, the winner of the 1901 Futurity, and 
a colt that gave promise of developing into 
one of the greatest three-year-olds on the 
track, had broken down and would not be 
seen, certainly not before the end of the 
season. Yankee has never recovered from 
last winter’s illness. 

And last we hear that Ard Patrick, this 
year’s Derby winner, has gone lame. But 
the most unwelcome tidings of the mid- : 
summer month was Mr. Clarence H. 
Mackay’s announcement of his retirement 
from the turf, a decision no doubt due 
to the very recent death of his father. 
Though his horses were sold, there is good 
reason and certainly every hope that his 
retirement is only temporary, and that in 
another year or two we shall see his colors 
again on the track. We do not want to 
lose men of Mr. Mackay’s quality from the 
American turf. 


Western Writing with no personal preju- 


— dices one way or the other, it ap- 
Suietete pears to me certainlya mistake for 


the Western Jockey Club to grant 
a jockey’s license to Lester Reiff. It is 
claimed, so I see, that such action by the 
Western club is likely to bring Eastern and 
Western racing interests into closer rela- 
tions, but to my mind if it has any it will 
have the contrary effect. Reiff’s license 
was taken away from him by the English 
Jockey Club, and as that sporting institu- 
tion knows its business and is unquestion- 
ably fair, there is every likelihood it had 
ample and just cause for its decree. The 
Eastern Jockey Club rightly felt that the 
English Jockey Club’s judgment should be 
respected and its decision upheld; the 
Western Jockey Club should have adopted 
a similar course. In not doing so it has 
made, in my judgment, a very serious 


blunder. 


Automobile That is an amazing conten- 
Cash Racing tion the Long Island Auto- 
Prizes, Only for J obile Club is- making f 

Sueteesieanie mobi ub is: making for 


the right to give cash prizes 
in its “amateur” races! Of course a man 
cannot receive a cash prize and continue 
an amateur—it matters not whether he be 
in an automobile, on a yacht, on horseback, 
or afoot, the moment cash crosses his palm 
he becomes a professional. 
There are a few wealthy young men 
around New York that patronize polo, au- 
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tomobiling, or coaching as the fancy moves 
them, who seem to have an idea that they 
are a law unto themselves in this matter; 
but the law dividing the amateur from the 
professional is simple and unalterable— 
and must prevail. 

It is surprising that the question should 
even be raised. 

The training schools for the purpose of 
putting horses on familiar terms with the 
automobile, really appear to be accom- 
plishing good results. They were taken as 
somewhat of a joke at first, but the auto- 
mobile clubs have gone into the matter 
quite seriously, and wherever they have ex- 
perimented good work has resulted; which 
goes to show that automobile men are 
really becoming considerate of the horse 
and his driver. 


No Occasion Before we plume ourselves on 
to be our national marksmanship, we 
Betteted would better get back that 
Palma Trophy which the Canadians took 
from us last year. The Canadians, by the 
way, are doing good work; they recently 
scored over the English and Scotch at 
Bisley and we will do well if we beat them 
at Ottawa this year. 

The story of the Palma trophy is not 
an altogether pleasing one to Americans. 
Its early history was creditable enough, 
but there has been little joy in the last 
dozen years of its life. Not that it has 
signalized Arnerican defeat, but it has 
stood as a sign of American indifference 
to long-range rifle-shooting. Few people 
outside of those of us who keep posted on 
such subjects, realize just how dead long- 
range rifle-shooting has been in. this coun- 
try for twenty years. We talk glibly 
about the man behind the gun and the 
great marksmanship of the Americans as 
evidenced in the Spanish war, but as a 
matter of record the good marksmanship 
of that war was done by the gunners at sea 
and the regulars on shore. Outside of the 
Rough Riders, among whom were a large 
percentage of plainsmen, cowboys, and big 
game hunters, and therefore men of ex- 
perience with the rifle, the marksmanship 
among the volunteers was surprisingly low. 
According to their own published statis- 
tics, an astonishingly small percentage of 
the members of the regiments had quali- 
fied as marksmen. 

It is none the less true, however, that a 
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considerable proportion of American men 
are not only familiar with the shotgun 
and rifle, but seem to be natural marks- 
men. This natural tendency is specialized 
and developed more and more each year 
as an increasing number of men go afield 
with shotgun and rifle. 


al Judging from the reports 
sieet " that come from the different 

emanae states, the average militia- 
man seems to be an exception. Whether 
this is because the various militia organi- 
zations are indifferent to the marksman- 
ship of their members, or whether the 
members lack pride in the target records 
of their organizations, I cannot say. I 
only see the facts before me in the various 
regimental reports, and they are certainly 
not an agreeable surprise. 

Apparently, a strenuous hand is needed 
to take hold of the state organizations and 
shake them into realization of the need of 
more general and better work at the butts. 

There is a National Rifle Association in 
America and its efforts are commendable, 
but its work must be handicapped just so 
long as the state organizations are in- 
different to the low marksmanship of their 
respective regiments. There ought to be 
a national convention of militia organiza- 
tions annually, for only by getting to- 
gether and talking over the situation can 
be aroused an enthusiasm among the offi- 
cers, which may perhaps be passed on to 
the men. 


American In the match for the Palma 
Teams s fee States 
7 Trophy, the United State 


team is very heavily handi- 
capped through being confined by the 
terms of the match to the military rifle in 
use in the country of each team. This 
means that the United States team must 
shoot with the old Springfield rifle, calibre 
45, or with the United States magazine 
rifle, calibre 30. The Springfield is not to 
be depended upon beyond 800 yards, and 
the United States magazine is not accu- 
rate beyond 900 yards. Therefore, at the 
1,000 yards range, the American team is 
shooting under a disadvantage so great as 
to make the contest unfair, especially as 
its opponents may use the Lee-Metford, 
the Mannlicher, and the Mauser rifles, all 
of which are considered superior for long 
range shooting. 
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» It would seem to be the part of the Na- 
tional Rifle Association to rearrange the 
conditions under which this trophy is to 
be shot for so that the American team will 
at least be on equal terms with its oppon- 
ents. This may be accomplished by either 
improving our present rifle or having the 
provisions altered so that we use some 
other rifle. 


Amateur After the revelations at Glen 
Golf . View, only the most obdurate 
—— partisan will uphold the re- 


cent innovations permitting 
sixty-four to qualify and reducing the 
preliminary rounds from thirty-six to 
eighteen holes. Sooner or later the United 
States Golf Association must acknowledge 
officially the mistake and restore the old 
ruling; meantime few golfers may be 
found who will not agree that the innova- 
tions tend to lower the standard of the 
American game. Fully one-half of the 
sixty-four men who qualified were obvi- 
ously out of a national championship class 
if scores indicate anything. It would have 
been instructive to see where they landed 
over a thirty-six hole course. 

A pleasing feature of the tournament 
was the prominence of young America. 
Of the four players who reached the semi- 
finals, the oldest was just under twenty- 
five years of age, all were American born, 
and all learned the game in this country. 

Entries from the East were few, largely 
owing to the conviction that Mr. Travis 
was a sure winner, and the experience of 
another unsuccessful test with him not 
worth the time and expense of a trip to 
Chicago. Apart from the exhibition of 
Mr. Louis N. James who won the cham- 
pionship, and Mr. E. M. Byers who at- 
tained the great distinction of defeating 
the ex-champion, Mr. Travis, the best play 
of the tournament was shown by Mr. 
Reinhart (Princeton), and Mr. H. Chand- 
ler Egan, who defeated Mr. Pyne, 2nd, 
and later also beat Mr. Poole, Jr., for the 
Ravenoaks Cup. Mr. Egan is much more 
promising than his brother Walter; he is 
already a better player. The strongest 
man in the West, however, is considered to 
be young Mr. Holabird, who was kept from 
playing by illness. It will be interesting 
to see what will happen when he and Mr. 
James come together. 

The most notable, indeed, the only not- 
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able match from the point of playing skill, 
was that in which Mr. Byers beat Mr. 
Travis one up. It disclosed remarkable 
quality of golf on the part of both men. 
Mr. Travis was three up at the turn with 
seventy-eight strokes to his credit (which 
was one better than the previous com- 
petitive record of the course), yet he was 
beaten by Mr. Byers who finished the last 
nine holes in the great score of thirty-five. 
No American had ever played such golf 
as Mr. Byers showed and continued to 
show in the match with Mr. Egan the fol- 
lowing day. It seemed to be a spurt which 
had run its course by the time he en- 
countered and lost to Mr. James in the 
finals; though this is not to belittle the 
victory of the champion. But Mr. Byers 
had one of his off days, I remember he 
used to display while at Yale, and he lost 
the game on the greens. 

Mr. James is a golfer of the first class, 
but I very much doubt whether he could 
win a thirty-six hole match to-morrow 
from the ex-champion Travis or from Mr. 
Finley Douglas. And the outcome would 
be very doubtful in a meeting with Messrs. 
Hollins, Jr., Hitcheock, Jr., or Allan Ken- 
nady. The strongest feature of Mr. 
James’s play is his consistently good iron 
work. If he goes on in the coming years 
as he has progressed in the last twelve 
months, he will stand a good chance of 
holding his title, though at the present 
time, despite his recent victory, I feel that 
his superiority over several others remains 
to be settled. 


Wanted: This is the time of the year when 
AFool people are drowned because of 
Killer rs 
rash venturesomeness and inex- 
perience; when women and children lose 
their lives because they are taken out sail- 
ing by a fool who does not know perhaps 
the first principles of boat handling—and 
who should be criminally prosecuted. It 
is approaching the time also, when men 
unaccustomed to the woods, and unfamiliar 
with the rifle, mistake companions for a 
deer or a bear or—a tiger, perhaps, no 
vision is impossible to such unbalanced 
men—and shoot them. 
People go out in sail boats that are 
rickety and handled by someone who as 
likely as not is having his first experience 
at the tiller! they go into the ocean with 
a heavy surf rolling and with no knowledge 
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whatsoever of how to handle themselves 
under the prevailing conditions; they 
plunge into the water at all hours and 
under all conditions, and it is God’s mercy 
alone that keeps many from death. Why, 
I know of an instance that happened only 
a few days ago, where a man and his son, 
on the conclusion of a fast twenty-seven 
mile bicycle ride, plunged into the water 
without waiting to cool off. The son, a 
young lad, got cramps and went down be- 
fore help reached him. It was a deliber- 
ate courting of death; and there are hun- 
dreds such daily during the summer. 

The law ought to consider it criminal 
for any one not thoroughly competent to 
handle a sail boat to take out others than 
himself; and it should also be criminal in 
the eyes of the law to rent a sail boat un- 
less provided with abundant life saving 
buoys. 


When to 
Go Into 
the Surf 


The average holiday seeking man 
or woman goes into the ocean 
without the smallest heed of the 
varying moods of the sea or the slightest 
idea of how to handle themselves in case 
of emergency. Surf bathing should be a 
forbidden luxury to the great mass of non- 
experts except at low water slack, and dur- 
ing the preceding hour or the two follow- 
ing hours. At the beginning and in the 
middle of the ebb tide, the surf breaks 
heavily and in comparatively deep water. 
The “sea-puss,” of which so much is fre- 
quently heard, is only rarely encountered 
at the popular bathing places. The under- 
tow may be on occasions a menace to safe 
bathing and should always be taken into 
consideration, but it is not the most often 
met or the most dangerous element. The 
really dangerous factors are the currents 
set in motion by the action of the tides, 
which frequently are thrown into eddies 
by their opposition to the regular current. 
This is particularly true along the Jersey 
Coast. When the tide is ebbing, the out- 
ward set of water is stronger than the in- 
ward set, caused by the breakers, and as 
this outward set falls off the bar into the 
deep water, it makes with the northerly 
set a dangerous current, and one so strong 
that practically one cannot keep one’s feet 
if standing in water breast high 
Therefore, I say with emphasis to all 
except the most expert, keep out of the 
ocean at the full strength of the ebb tide. 
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Many a fair swimmer is swept out and 
lacks strength to beat back against the 
tide and regain the beach. Humor “old 
ocean”; go in bathing when its tendency 
is to carry you shoreward, but do not wait 
until the flood has come in, because then 
the water near the shore becomes too deep 
for the safety of any, except the first rate 
swimmer. 


Spiritless | Unless there comes shortly a 
L. A. W- revision of the officials of the 
enguaes League of American Wheel- 
men, there soon will be “ more work for the 
untiertaker ”—as that catchy Yale refrain 
goes. The present official body appears 
content with sitting by and feebly protest- 
ing “that bicycling is not what it once 
was,” which is perfectly true, and all the 
more reason why the L. A. W. officials 
should bestir themselves. All L. A. W. ac- 
tivity seems to have gone with the aban- 
donment of the semi-professional racing 
it once countenanced. From that day to 
this a course of masterly inactivity has 
directed the officials from year to year. 
Meanwhile the L. A. W. membership has 
been dwindling until now it is probably not 
one-half the size it was four or five years 
ago. 

And I am convinced this decrease is not 
accounted for by abandoning the racing 
to strictly professional control, or that it 
represents a lessened interest in the sport 
of bicycling; but rather because there is 
not enough effort, united or otherwise, to 
keep wheelmen in touch with the League. 
There is not much bicycling around the 
city and as a fashionable fad the day of 
the wheel has passed, but there is a great 
deal of riding far and near in the country. 

Herein lies the province of the L. A. W.: 
to uphold its country interests; to encour- 
age touring; to labor unremittingly for 
good roads; and to let those who ride a 
bieyele know of the League’s existence. 
At present, a search warrant is necessary 
to find an L. A. W. official. 

The L. A. W. meet (its twenty-third an- 
nual) at Atlantic City was an emphatic 
failure and should bring home to the offi- 
cials a much needed lesson. Hitherto its 
annual meetings have been made an oc- 
easion by local newspapers and hotels for 
booming business. To a certain extent 
that is inevitable, and pursued reasonably, 
is not objectionable, but when it is done 
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under the indorsement of the L. A. W. and 
carried to flamboyant extremes, it becomes 
harmful to the League and repugnant to 
those within its range. 

This year, although not more than five 
hundred attended the meet, Atlantic City 
papers were busilysending forth dispatches 
announcing the arrival of “ thousands” of 
League members and their friends. This 
sort of thing should not be tolerated by 
the L. A. W. 

Such a body as the League of American 
Wheelmen is needed in this country. 
There is ample work for it and sufficient 
interest in the bicycle to insure prosperity. 
But under the present spiritless manage- 
ment, gradual deeay seems its only logical 
conclusion—which is a pity. 


One Kitten There is a hypocritical senti- 
in the Well : : . 

mentality in this vale of tear 
Worth Three y ane 


in the Street which makes afl good men 


and women “tired”; may I 
be excused for the slang, but no other word 
seems so fittingly to describe the feeling. 

Womenkind throughout the country have 
been setting up a direful wail over what 
they are pleased to term the slaughter of 
innocent pigeons by trap shooting ;—yet 
the multiplicity of feather trimmed hats 
seems to indicate no sympathy with the 
greater and more ominous slaughter cf 
song birds and birds of plumage by milli- 
ner’s agents! 

People shrink with horror from drown- 
ing the surplus of kittens which the cat 
so generously and with great punctuality 
supplies them at stated periods, but no 
qualms keep these same people from turn- 
ing those kittens out of the house to roam 
the streets unfed and uncared for! 

Every summer in New York I observe an 
overflow of cats into the streets which is 
not all explained by tabbies escaping the 
heated house to air themselves by the light 
of the mid-summer moon. A great portion 
of them have been turned out by heartless 
owners who themselves, perhaps, have left 
the stuffiness of the city for the refresh- 
ing country. 

An agent of the Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals recently told 
me that the number of homeless cats 
around New York streets was almost in- 
credible, running, he assured me, into sev- 
eral thousands. 

The moral of this paragraph is—merci- 
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fully drown the over supply of kittens 
which your household pet gives you, and 
which you cannot place with good natured 
friends. Stop wailing about the slaughter 
of pigeons, which is neither great nor 
hurtful to the bird, and by not buying 
feather trimmed hats of your milliner help 
to put an end to the slaughter of song 
birds and birds of plumage, which is very 
great. 


With the camping season coming 
the on, there is dread of forest fires 
among those concerned in the pro- 
tection of our diminishing woods. 
Most of these fires are started in the early 
autumn and it has been rather convine- 
ingly shown that the most disastrous ones 
were started by freshly discharged shot- 
gun wads which fell into the dry under- 
brush. The inexperienced and the heed- 
less camper is another cause of these fires; 
such men do not realize the extent of 
damage which may result from the tiny 
smoldering fire they leave in the morning 
on breaking camp. 

Maine has had enough experience to ap- 
preciate the importance of safe guarding 
the forests, so now the law insists that 
guides accompany visitors to the woods. 
Such a law would be a blessing in every 
state where its woods are used as recre- 
ation grounds. The Secretary of the In- 
terior has forbidden the carrying of fire- 
arms, especially shotguns, into the forest 
reserves without special permission, and 
the excellent example is being followed by 
state authorities in several directions. 

In New York, the Superintendent of 
Forests has issued a short and compre- 
hensive warning as follows: 

Fires will be permitted for the purposes of 
cooking, warmth, and insect smudges; but be- 
fore such fires are kindled, sufficient space 
around the spot where the fire is to be lighted 
must be cleared from all combustible material; 
and before the place is abandoned, fires so 
lighted must be thoroughly quenched. 

All fires, other than those hereinbefore men- 
tioned, are absolutely prohibited. 

Hunters and smokers are cautioned against 
allowing fires to originate from the use of 
firearms, cigars, and pipes. Especial care 
should be taken that lighted matches are ex- 
tinguished before throwing them down. All 
persons are warned that they will be held re- 
sponsible for any damage or injury to the 
forest which may result from their carelessness 
or neglect. 

Girdling and peeling bark from standing 
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trees is prohibited. Fallen timber only may be 
used for firewood. 

Every camper should see that the last 
ember of his fire is stamped out before he 
moves on for the day’s sport. 


Fitzsimmons The defeat of Fitzsimmons 
Leaves by Jeffries for the second 
American Ring tionn te ber oi . let 

as He Entered It time, is by way of being a 


coincidence; shall we say 
that the spirit of Jack Dempsey has pur- 
sued “Lanky Bob” as an_ unsatisfied 
Nemesis ? 

Twelve years ago Dempsey was the idol 
of those who admire the pugilistic art, 
cleanly and fairly interpreted. Then came 
the Cornishman, a comparative giant in 
reach and build, who in a long remembered 
night, gave the “ Nonpareil” the only 
beating he had ever received. It broke 
Dempsey’s heart; he never appeared in 
the ring again—and his death came a year 
or so after. 

Fitzsimmons, who gained his first prom- 
inence in this country through defeating 
a smaller man, now sees the setting of his 
own pugilistic star through losing to a 
bigger man. As he entered the American 
championship ring—so he leaves it. 

Yet Fitzsimmons is a wonder; un- 
doubtedly the most remarkable gladiator 
the prize ring has ever seen. Dempsey 
gave away about twenty pounds to Fitz- 
simmons; Fitzsimmons gave away fifty 
pounds to Jeffries, and in the way of 
science, beat the boilermaker all hollow. 
So while we hail Jeffries as the champion 
fighter—a man of extraordinary strength 
and endurance and some skill, a youthful 
bruiser able to stand any amount of pun- 
ishment—yet Fitzsimmons commands our 
greatest admiration. 

Had the recent fight for heavyweight 
championship honors at San Francisco 
been decided on points, Fitzsimmons up to 
the eighth round must have been awarded 
the victory. He was able to reach Jeff- 
ries whenever and’ wherever he chose; 
and he chose to do so with such frequency 
and accuracy, that only the youth and 
really remarkable endurance and strength 
of Jeffries enabled him to withstand the 
battering and finally with a powerful and 
skilfully delivered blow win out in the 
eighth round. 

Jeffries is an undoubted champion; a 
clean, nimble, enduring, and a forceful 
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fighter. The American arena has not seen 
his equal in the way of a bruiser, perhaps 
not even in the days when John L. Sulli- 
van was at his prime; although this will 
sound like heresy, for in the thoughts of 
many the “only John,” despite his disso- 
lute life, stands forth as the peer of Amer- 
ican pugilists. Yet, that was a day of 
“stand up and take it” pugilism when 
brute strength meant more than science. 
In these days of heavyweight champion- 
ships, there must be skill as well as 
strength—as Jeffries’ victory over Fitz- 
simmons attests, else the champion never 
could have landed the deciding blow; and 
there must be strength as well as skill, as 
the defeat of that boxer, par excellence, 
Corbett, by Fitzsimmons very clearly dem- 
onstrated. 

Therefore, Jeffries’ star hangs pre- 
eminent—until there arises another young 
giant of equal strength and more skill. 


Shooting Sportsmen in Cuba are seek- 
aueanes ing to modify the local law, 
of ste so that the killing of game be 


forbidden on private property 
or reserves, when such game is out of sea- 
son. However much they may need such 
a law in Cuba, and there is no doubt that 
they need it badly, it is equally needed in 
the United States. 

Attention has been recently brought to 
this subject by the Pennsylvania Game 
Commission’s suit against certain mem- 
bers of the Blooming Park Grove Assoeia- 
tion. The real question in dispute is the 
privilege of members to carry game, killed 
on the reserve, out of the State; but inci- 
dentally it has created discussion concern- 
ing the right of a member of a private 
game reserve to shoot birds out of season. 

This seems to me to be a very serious 
question and the conflicting state laws 
make it a most embarrassing one to handle. 
As I view the game reserve, it conveys to 
its members the privileges of one’s own 
house or yard. He may keep it free from 
trespassers, but he may not indulge in 
murder or arson or any other crime 
therein, without becoming accountable to 
the law. So the members of a game re- 
serve may enjoy the privacy and the shoot- 
ing of that reserve to the exclusion of non- 
members, but they may not violate the 
Federal or State law. In a word, they are 
not a law unto themselves, except in so 
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far as it touches individual shooting priv- 
ileges of their members within that re- 
serve. 

The members of such a reserve are not 
entitled to shoot game out of season, nor, 
under present conditions, does it appear 
that they are entitled to violate the Lacey 
law, which forbids the shipment of game 
out of the state under any other conditions 
than those provided for by the law of the 
state concerned. On this point, however, 
my belief is strong, that there should 
be revision. It is almost never the case 
that the members of a game reserve all 
live in the same state in which the reserve 
is located. Therefore, it is unfair that 
they may not take home the half dozen 
or more brace of birds which they have 
killed during their stop at the club. The 
Lacey law was not intended to deprive 
these sportsmen of their just rights, and 
a special provision should be made dur- 
ing the next Congress giving members of 
private game reserves permission to take 
to their homes in another state, the game 
they have killed on the reserve. The Sec- 
retary of the Pennsylvania Game Com- 
mission makes a mistake in prosecuting 
the members of the B. P. G. A. for hunt- 
ing in the State “contrary to the act of 
assembly requiring non-residents to pay 
a license before shooting in this State.” 
This is making a man pay twice for the 
one privilege. The individual member of 
a reserve is liable in such matters to his 
club alone and the club settles with the 
state. 


Coachingan Coaching in America, at least 
Established in the eastern part of it, has 
American : 

Sport finally earned the right to be 


regarded an established sport, 
after four or five years of struggling en- 
deavor on the part of a comparatively few 
enthusiasts. To be sure there has been 
coaching after a fashion for twenty and 
more years around New York, but that 
was the pleasure of the very few; a plea- 
sure with which not many were in touch 
and which still fewer comprehended. Nat- 
urally it will always be the pleasure of 
the comparative few; yet the last three or 
four years has brought it within reach of 
the comparative many, by which I refer to 
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the developing interest that has made 
regular coaching runs possible out of New 
York, Boston, and Philadelphia, and at 
half a dozen different resorts. No less 
than four public coaches ran out of New 
York alone last season. On special occa- 
sions for short periods at a time, Chicago, 
St. Louis, and San Francisco have also 
enjoyed a regular daily coach running to 
schedule. All this means an increasing 
number of people, who cannot themselves 
afford the expense of a coach and four, 
are having an opportunity to enjoy the 
pleasure of coaching at a nominal figure; 
while those men who are ambitious to 
handle a four, may obtain that privilege 
on given days at a small expense—pro- 
vided they have the necessary skill. 

This reminds me that last season in New 
York, we saw some rather inexperienced 
young men driving one of these coaches 
more or less regularly. Coaching men can- 
not afford an accident on any one of their 
lines through reckless or inexperienced 
driving; it should therefore be a written 
law that no man be permitted to drive un- 
less he be indorsed by the local whips. A 
man may turn over his own coach and no- 
body have a right to question him, but the 
driver of a public coach has the dual re- 
sponsibility of his passengers’ safety and 
the honor of the grand old sport of which 
he is the accredited representative. 





Good Work The Knickerbocker Athletic Club 
forClean has set an example for clubs 
Sport 


which I hope will put to shame 
others of its rivals, that lack genuine in- 
terest in keeping the game wholesome. The 
K. A. C. discovered that two members of 
its baseball team were having additional 
expense money given them by the manager, 
and the club forthwith dismissed them 
from the team and the club. It was a very 
commendable action and emphasizes the 
club’s determination to keep its teams 
amateur at all costs. 

It is gratifying to learn that very few 
college undergraduates are this season 
playing summer baseball for their keep at 
resort hotels. Those who do so disqualify 
themselves from belonging to any team of 
their university; that fact has become 
pretty well known. 
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S THIS is my last chance to address young 
sportsmen before they go afield, 1 would 
direct attention to the great advantage of a 
little rational preparation for the sport to 
Fortunately, the old shooting suit can 
pretty well take care of itself, because moths 
have no use for it. Still, it is good business to 
carefully look it over, for there may be a 
stitch or two needed somewhere. If so, put it 
into shape; a trifling bit of worknow may save 
a lot of trouble later; besides, a sportsman 
should be neat though never gaudy, and a 
slouchy looking jacket, having a hole here and 
a rip at the corner of a pocket there, is an 
offense against the craft. But the boots are 
much more important. Far too many men 
suffer their boots to lie any old way from 
the end of one season to the beginning of 
the next. This is a rotten method. A man 
on a tramp is only as good as his feet, and 
in nine cases out of ten his feet do not get 
a fair chance. A boot for tramping in must 
fit or there will be trouble. My shooting 
boots cost more and are a heap better made 
than the on Fifth Avenue. 
They are of russet, oil tanned leather, lacing 
at instep and back of calf. The soles are 
thick, but not heavy, and have just enough 
extension to afford protection from stones and 
roots. This matter of a slight extension sole 
is important because a reasonable amount of 
it is as great a protection as too much is a 
disadvantage. The sole should be just so 
broad that the foot cannot spread quite to the 
edge at any point. This means sure protection 
from a side-rasp from stones, roots, and the 
like. But there is no sense in overdoing it 
as is the case with many alleged comfortable 
What may be termed the ex- 
treme styles frequently show one-quarter of an 
inch, or more, too much of extension sole, 
which is no earthly use and only makes the 
and clumsier. The knee- 
boot, as described, is far superior to any com- 
bination of ankle-boot and leggin because it is 
smoother and less liable to cause trouble in 
thick, tangled scrub. The old buttoned leggins 
were a nuisance because buttons were bound 
to get loose, and that method of fastening 
offered too many handy holds for brush and 
briar. The leggins which fastened with a side 
spring were better, but every form of leggin, 


come, 


things I wear 


shooting boots. 


boot the heavier 


old and new, has one serious fault. No matter 
how snugly it may fit at the bottom, there 
always is a more or less prominent edge there, 
and stubs and all sorts of scrub seem to know 
about this weak point and behave accordingly. 
After a few hard tramps the bottom of fhe 
leggin becomes wrinkled and curls outward a 
bit, whereupon stubble, seeds, and the like, 
work in and cause trouble, while the leggin 
itself loses all semblance of neatness and makes 
its wearer look like a silent partner to a rag- 
picker. Another great advantage of the boot 
is that it will stand a reasonable amount of 
water. With it, one may cross a pond, small 
stream, or ditch, and so save many a long 
walk round, or a tedious hunt for temporary 
bridge material, and it is invaluable after a 
shower, or during early morning hours when 
clover and such stuff is dripping with dew. 
Water in one’s boots not only is uncomfort- 
able, but it makes the feet tender and surely 
will prove a serious handicap before the close 
of a long day on the uplands. For early 
snipe shooting, when waders are apt to prove 
extremely warm and to become damp inside 
from the perspiration, I wear old boots and 
slosh right through everything. But I always 
have other boots and dry socks along for 
the homeward drive. A man may prowl wet 
footed all day through a marsh and, pro- 
vided he get no chill, feel no ill effect if he 
change to dry gear for the last leg of the 
trip. I have started by boat, or rig, finally got 
wet, and then put in a long, slow paddle or 
drive, and got home all stiffened up; but I 
won’t do that any more. It is foolish and run- 
ning needless risks, for when a man is tuckered 
out he seems to be more susceptible to cold. 
I am a great believer in light woolen under- 
wear for warm weather sport, either fishing 
or shooting. Let a man wearing a cotton 
undershirt get overheated and sit in the shade 
where the breeze can reach him, and presently 
he may feel as though his shirt was made of 
cold tin. The sensation may seem pleasant for 
the time, but wise men don’t indulge it. <A 
man dressed in light, pure wool will never ex- 
perience it, nor the unpleasant, if not actually 
dangerous possibilities that may follow. Me- 
dium weight woolen socks, the lightest of 
woolen underwear, and a light sweater or 
negligee shirt, are the things for a sportsman 

















during the early season, and over these coat 


and trousers of dead-grass duck. Such a suit 
is safe, comfortable, and superior to any other. 
It is also workmanlike, and it will not hold 
burrs—this latter no unimportant matter. 
And now how about the dog? Has he been 
petted all through the idle time, and is he 
hog-fat? It’s good betting that he is labor- 
ing under both these handicaps, yet plenty of 
young owners forget all about these things and 
take out a soft animal, many pounds over 
weight,and thoughtlessly expect him to exhibit 
the same form which marked his work at the 
close of the last season. No dog can do it, and 
no man fit to own a good dog would expect it 
of him. Unquestionably the long rest during 
the close season is good for a dog, just the 
same as a rest is good for a man or a horse 
that has been trained fine for an athletic or 
racing season. But far too many setters and 
pointers are allowed to get entirely out of con- 
dition and are then suddenly put to work, 
which is a thing akin to the criminal. Some- 
times that I care to think 
looks at his dog and says: 
fat, old fellow; here’s 
almost at hand and 
I'll have to put you 
on short you down, old boy, 
for the good time coming.” So the dog is 
starved a bit, instead of getting what he 
needs, a gradually increasing round of pre- 


times—more 
about—the 

too 
the shooting 


man 
“ You're dern 

season 
you’re a regular slob. 
rations—get 


In other words, he is starved 
into trim— 
vastly different things so far as the feelings 
and usefulness of the dog are concerned. -A 
into apparent condition, really 
He may look all right, but 
an ordinary half day’s work will cook him on 
turn. Every time he gets near a farm house 
he starts a hunt for something to eat, in fact 
he is thinking more of his belly than of birds. 
I have seen such a dog grab a bird and bolt 
it before the owner could interfere. Nothing 
but downright hunger could have prompted the 


paratory work. 


thin, instead of being worked 


dog banted 


is soft and weak. 


act, yet the owner was furious and threatened 
to shoot the poor brute. Furthermore, he got 
hot at me for suggesting that an occasional 
square meal might make the dog act better. 
A sporting friend, who for years has been 


a successful breeder, exhibitor, and trainer 


of setters, always begins the conditioning 
of his dogs by a course of swimming. He 
is located on a fair sized river, and it is his 
custom each evening to embark in a canoe 
and paddle a couple of miles or so, while half 
a dozen or more dogs follow as best they can. 
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They thus get a mixture of swimming and 
skirmishing through the brush along the banks, 
which gradually hardens them, keeps them 
clean and in fine health. The exercise over, the 
dogs are taken straight to the kennels, where, 
after being thoroughly dried and groomed, 
they are fed and sent to their benches. The 
young owner might follow this method with 
advantage, but I would caution him against 
running his dog upon hard, dry, or stony 
ground after the swimming, as the water 
softens the dog’s pads and temporarily unfits 
them for much harsh contact with hard foot- 
ing. The thorough drying before feeding, too, 
is important. The rubbing is good for the dog 
and prevents cold and sends him to his food 
as he should go—like a terrier to a rat. Well 
filled, he will find no difficulty about dream- 
less, flealess sleep. 

A second stage of conditioning by means 
of daily increasing runs over fields and 
through a reasonable amount of cover, will 
speedily put the dog into fit shape for the few 
hours of sharp work in cover. So prepared, 
instead of being an aggravation the first few 
times out, he ought to be able to give a good 
account of himself; especially if he gets water 
when he should, which means at least every two 
hours. Any good dog, decently fit, can stand 
more work than the average man will care to 
give him during these warm days. Nor is his 
conditioning to be considered a purely philan- 
thropie work. While it is kind, it also is wise 
and sound business, for the properly prepared 
dog can work rings around his out-of-condition 
brother, which cannot possibly attend to busi- 
ness while his fat-burdened frame and feverish 
temperature keep him forever craving for cool- 
ing water. 


FP npicag? reports from Long Island beaches 

are cheering so far as the flight is con- 
cerned. At the time of writing there is reason 
to believe that the present season is somewhat 
better than the average of the past few years. 
While I confess to no great love for shorebird 
shooting, yet it is not so bad both for a sport 
and practise, provided the lesser species be 
spared. I never could see any fun in “ flock- 
ing” poor, stiltlegged varlets about the size 
of sparrows. But with the larger birds, from 
yellowlegs up, it is different. Most of them are 
shy and swift, usually offering rather difficult 
chances at longish range. For a lazy man, it is 
not bad business to loaf of a pleasant day in a 
wellchosen shade,to listen to the ceaseless song 
of the surf, and occasionally to stop some rapid 
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flyer that has taken the chance of speed versus 
skill. There is little about this shooting but to 
dress tomatch the surroundings,to keep a keen 
lookout, to get down at the proper time,and to 
keep down till the other proper time, then 
to correctly estimate speed and distance and 
swing sufficiently far ahead. These are all 
small matters, but it is astonishing how many 
times an ordinary man can forget one or other 
of them during a day. 
HE British Government has a_ grand 
chance in South Africa to illustrate the 
value of the game reserve; and, if reports are 
reliable, has already set apart a goodly tract 
on which the killing of any game will be 
strictly prohibited. That this is a wise move 
and in accordance with the earnest wishes of 
sportsmen goes without saying. At present 
there is a great variety of interesting and valu- 
able game in that region, which only requires 
protection from the skin and head hunters, to 
become an of no inconsiderable worth. 
The action has been taken at the proper time, 
before the rapid increase of hunters which the 
country is bound to witness. Had such a step 
been taken in time in this country, what grand 
reserves would there be. But we too have 
learned, late it is true, yet before it was 
too late. During the past few years much has 
been done, and the coming years surely will 
see more of the good work. The newest Na- 
tional Park is for Minnesota, where a noble 
tract has just been secured. In time there will 
be others at every possible point, for our 
people have begun to rightly understand the 
value of such things. 


asset 


HE game of the day is the big-eyed, 
dainty woodcock, but I question if the 
shooting will amount to much before the birds 
from farther north come down. By this is not 
meant an unusual scarcity of birds, for there 
is no reason to suppose that the number is at 
But we have had a 
peculiar season and a veritable deluge at the 
time of writing. If I am any judge, the down- 
pour flooded every yard of good woodcock 


all below the average. 
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ground in the best covers of many states. 
This means more or less deep surface water 
on the feeding grounds, which further means 
a scattering of the birds far and wide; for 
the surplus water, which drowns out low lying 
regular feeding grounds, also makes temporary 
feeding grounds of land lying higher and usu- 


ally drier. Hence, instead of being concen- 
trated about low ground as is the rule at this 
season, the cock are apt to be widely dis- 
tributed, especially in the corn, or near it. 
Wet cornfields offer the best of boring, and 
this the birds thoroughly understand. When 
the corn is sufficiently tall and thick to afford 
plenty of shade, the birds are apt to remain 
in it during the day; otherwise many will feed 
there during the night and seek nearby thick- 
ets and perhaps rather high woodlands in 
which to doze away the daylight hours. The 
sportsman who finds “chalkings” and “ bor- 
ings ” in the corn—both will show if birds feed 
there—and yet cannot flush the game, will do 
well to mount a fence and carefully study the 
surroundings. Any dark looking wood, or big 
thicket within a half mile of the “sign,” will 
be well worth beating, for the cock are almost 
certain to be lying up in such cover. I once 
beat a big cornfield where “sign” was abund- 
ant and never raised a feather, nor did a care- 
ful search of the woods which bordered three 
sides of it prove more profitable. From one 
end of the field extended pasture and grain 
fields for about a mile, beyond which a strip 
of heavy brush marked the bank of a river. 
No one ever dreamed of looking for cock in 
that brush, yet it proved to be the day resort 
of dozens of birds. 
dusk, when the sight of a flying cock halted 
me. Within a quarter of an hour some half- 
dozen birds showed, all coming from the river 
and dropping into the corn. , The next day 
there was war along that river bank. I men- 
tion it as a hint to others that frequently it 
is well to watch a big cornfield about, dusk 
and to carefully note the line of flight of in- 
coming birds. You may be agreeably aston- 
ished by the number seen and the surpassing 
sport thus located. 


I was leaving the corn at 























THE ANGLING FRATERNITY—‘“LET US 
COMMUNE TOGETHER” 


By WILLIAM C. HARRIS 


T IS as of yesterday, that I remember the 
old days when the greatest delight of 
earnest anglers of national reputation was to 
commune with themselves in all that concerned 
the education of the tyro in the art of ang- 
are few in number 
I recall a few of 


ling. These veterans 
but choice and rare spirits. 
them: 

Thaddeus Norris, whose “ American Anglers’ 
Book ” was the first work published (1864) in 
this country on scientific angling; Genio C. 
Scott, the author of “ Fishing In American 
Waters,” issued a few years later; Seth Green, 
the pioneer of practical and commercial fish 
culture and doubtless one of the best anglers 
ever born; Ned Buntline, the favorite romancist 
of the youths of America, and a good angler; 
Robt. B. Roosevelt, ex-minister, an able writer 
and versatile but practical angler; Judge Fitz 
James Fitch of the Ben Bent, 
whilom associate editor of the American Ang- 
ler, and last but by no means least in repu- 
tation, Hallock, founder and former 
editor of Forest and Stream, who in late years 


old school; 


Charles 


has somewhat drifted away from direct touch 
with the craft, yet still retains the charm of 
his descriptive and practical pen. 

Hallock wrote, some twenty years ago, a 
touching appeal to the anglers of America, 
which was published under the caption, “ Let 
Us Commune Together.” Its effect 
most electrical, and from the date of its issue 
and for more than ten years thereafter, from 
East and West, hither and yon, from across 
the seas, from the hamlet and the cross road, 
wherever a lure was cast or rodsters gathered, 
the anglers of the world, the tyros and the 
masters of the art, held close commune 
through the medium of a strictly angling 
journal now discontinued. 

The influence of this brotherly interchange 
of thoughts, knowledge, and experiences has 
been the great factor in the phenomenal ad- 
vance of angling as a refined and delightful 
pastime during the last two decades, previous 
to which its indulgence was confined, in this 
country, to a ardent Waltonians 
gathered around the campfires of the eastern 
trout Beyond or westward of the 
Allegheny range, thirty years ago, the individ- 


was al- 


few who 


streams. 


ual fly fishermen could almost be counted on 
the fingers of both hands. 

Like many other good things, especially pas- 
times, springing suddenly, as it into 
prominence and eliciting public enthusiasm, 
angling as a recreation has assumed a national 


were, 


character, growing in practise and the num- 
ber of its followers; but many of the old tim- 
ers feel and believe that it has lost much of 
the ardor of pursuit and brotherly feeling that 
once prevailed among the craft. This 
dition, they believe, arises from the lack of a 
thorough interchange of ideas, observations, 
and experiences on the waters, bringing all 
who care to be brought, into closer touch, one 
with the other, in the art they all love so well, 
thus producing that era of good fellowship 


con- 


so happily inaugurated by Charles Hallock and 
other veterans of the angle. 

Jn a measure, a very small one indeed, this 
apparent apathy of the fraternity seems to be 
passing away, judging from the slowly increas- 
ing number of letters sent to the angling de- 
partment of OuTING, and the above dedue- 
tory thoughts are given space in the hope that 
any and every angler who reads these lines 
may not only ask for what he wants but send 
to the Angling Editor any personal exper- 
iences or unusual phase of stream life met with 
on his outings. 

P ROFESSOR W. H. JOHNSON, of Gran- 

ville, Ohio, writes a very interesting letter 
regarding the pike (Lucius lucius). He states 
that he has taken in Northern Michigan two 
specimens in the same water and at the same 
time, which did not differ more than an inch 
and a half in length, but one was nearly double 
the other in weight—‘“a little over thirteen 
pounds and a little under seven pounds, re- 
spectively,” neither of them were maskalonge, 
and the same experience has been met with by 
other anglers in Little Brevoort Lake in Michi- 
gan. Although the professor states that this 
great difference in weight was “ not due to the 
fatness or leanness of the individual fish,” I am 
inclined to believe that the lean fish were sub- 
ject to tape worms or other parasites. We all 
remember the black bass of 
Gogebie Lake, Michigan, which caused so much 


“ razorback ” 
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interest and surprise during the ’80s. This 
fish was abnormal in the matter of light weight 
when compared with its size. While its con- 
geners of equal length would tip the scaies 
at three pounds the heft of the “ razorback ” 
would be hardly one and a half pounds. The 
mystery was finally solved by finding large 
tapeworms in the fish of lighter weight. Again 
the difference in the weight and length of fish 
of the same species, caught side by side in the 
same water, is not unusual, but certainly not 
so great as our correspondent has seen in the 
two pikes of which he writes. The English pike 
(Esor lucius), identical, or nearly so, with 
our pike, is a much stouter fish, and when of 
equal length with the American analogue will, 
as a rule, weigh much more. My correspondent 
doubtless knows that the female of all of the 
bony or true fishes is larger than the male and 
that the growth of fishes is very irregular, 
yet that of the pike is slow and prolonged for 
a number of years, which latter fact must have 
increased his perplexity as to the two speci- 
mens under his observation. There is, however, 
great diversity and irregularity in the growth 
of fish of the same species, some of them 
“fatten like hogs” under favorable food con- 
ditions. Giinther, one of the ablest of ichthy- 


” 


ologists states: 

“The amount of variation within the limits 
of the same species—either due to the natural 
growth and development, or to external physi- 
-al conditions or abnormal accidental cireum- 
stances—is greater in fishes than in any of the 
higher classes of vertebrates.” 

The above will doubtless fail to satisfy my 
correspondent, and I can only add to it by re- 
questing him and all others interested under 
similar circumstances to preserve and send to 
me specimens of the fishes about the species 
of which they are in doubt. Before doing so, 
however, it will save them time and expense 
for them to previously send a rough drawing 
and description, as frequently identification is 
assured by this means. 


R. W. P. CORBETT, of New York, writes 

to ask where he can get a maskalonge 
weighing not less than forty pounds, which he 
wishes for mounting purposes. He has person- 
ally tried to get one on his own rod in the 
lakes of Wisconsin, in the Bay of Quinte, and 
in other waters, but the largest he secured 
weighed only twenty-five pounds, and the 
average reached only seven pounds. I can only 
say to this correspondent that to ensure his 
catching a forty-pound maskalonge in ten con- 
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secutive seasons of fishing in any waters of the 
United States or Canada would be an act of 
temerity on my part. He may catch one on 
his first outing this year, or the next, or not 
at all during his life of fishing. I have fished at 
all seasons for maskalonge during thelast forty 
years and have never caught one weighing 
more than thirty-two pounds, while a brother 
angler fishing in the same waters (northern 
Wisconsin) caught, on the same day I took the 
large one, the daddy of them all, weighing 
fifty-four pounds, which I believe is still the 
record weight of maskalonge killed on rod and 
line in Wisconsin or other waters. I 
would suggest that our correspondent offer a 
certain sum for the fish he wishes of an amount 
sufficient to stimulate the guides, and I can 
assure him that but few seasons will pass be- 
fore he has possession of a maskalonge weigh- 
ing probably more than forty pounds; or if 
he desires to mount one that has been caught 
on his own rod I hope he will pardon the 
suggestion that this king of the pikes will be 
a noble trophy even though it weighs only 
twenty-five pounds. It certainly will be hand- 
somer in form than the bulkier fish. 


any 


R. EDWARD HALLAM has been singu- 
larly unfortunate in his earnest efforts 
to stock some New England streams with 
Pacific salmon trout and writes for relief from 
his dilemma. He wants to know “ what has 
become of the fry and yearling rainbow, steel- 
head, and brown trout ” which he has planted 
during the last ten years in waters in which 
the native brook trout (Salvelinus fontinalis) 
lives and thrives apace. Primarily it may be 
stated that the steelhead trout planted in east- 
ern waters is to some extent experimental and 
the healthy increase of these when so trans- 
planted is not. as yet determined, although in 
waters planted by the commissioners of the 
New England States, the steelheads are thriv- 
ing well. 

The brown, or German, or Von Behr trout 
(take your choice of names, they are one 
and the same fish), and the rainbow trout are 
with us permanently, and [ am somewhat sur- 
prised to read of the non-success of my corre- 
spondent in rearing them. One fact, however, 
he should bear in mind, that neither one of 
these fish thrive so well in waters that reach 
a very low temperature in which our native 
eastern trout luxuriates. That both of these 
transplanted fish are placed in eastern waters 
toocold for themhas been my opinion for years, 
and I think accounts, in a great measure, for 
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their failure to thrive. 
spondent took the usual precautions and knew 
the proper methods of planting fry or yearlings 
of the trout species, hence I can only say to him 
—as to all who introduce new fish into new 
waters, that the doing so is a lottery, if per- 
chance fish of the same species have at no time 
in the past lived in the waters used. It is a 
work of the future, and an important one, for 
the United States Fish Commission to establish 
a department of the commission the sole duty 
of which shall be to make chemical analyses 
of the waters adapted for the growth and in- 
crease of designated species of fish, with re- 
corded data to guide those who plant them. 
Certainly hundreds of thousands of dollars 
have been spent and an indefinite loss of time 
and labor have been incurred by the United 
States Commission, the various State Commis- 
sions, and individuals in unsuccessful attempts 
to raise fish in unsuitable waters. 


1 presume our corre- 


CORRESPONDENT, also from New Eng- 
land, has a spring-fed pond about forty 

acres in extent with a depthof twelve to thirty 
feet, the last named depth being found a short 
distance the outlet. In several other 
places, however, a depth of thirty feet is found. 
The pond is well supplied with food, such as 
some 


from 


minnows and water lizards, or newts; 
frogs and helgramites, or dobsons, have also 
been seen in shallow water along the shore un- 
der the stones. My correspondent before he in- 
troduces black bass into the pond Very intelli- 
gently asks if the present food supply and its 
natural product will be sufficient to ensure the 
future sustenance of the bass, or, as time goes 
on, will they feed upon each other and decrease 
in numbers. I am compelled to answer, that 
owing to the comparatively small size of the 
pond and the rapid increase of the bass, the 
result he fears will surely occur, unless he 
provides food for the fish after the first twelve 
months from their introduction. To do this 
a plentiful supply of small fishes, the cypri- 
noids or carp-like minnows, commonly called 
dace, shiners, and chubs, should be placed in 
the lake among the rocks in the shallow places 
along the shores. To keep up a continuous 
supply of this food small ponds here and there, 
preferably where there are springs, should be 
made along the shores. These ponds should be 
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ten by fifteen or twenty feet in area and from 
a foot to eighteen inches in depth. The num- 
ber of them will be such as the conditions will 
allow or the owner of the pond decides upon— 
the more the better up to five or six. These 
ponds are very easy of excavation as they will 
connect with the water of the large pond, and 
so soon as the ice disappears from the latter 
water one to two thousand of the little cypri- 
noids should be placed in each of the smaller 
or incubating ponds, and a screen inserted at 
its outlet to prevent the minnows from escap- 
ing into the larger pond before spawning in 
the early spring months. When the young at- 
tain the size of an inch or two, which they will 
do in about thirty days after spawning, the 
screens are to be lifted, when the parent fish 
will find their way, searching for food, into the 
large waters and the little fellows will huddle 
together until their growing appetites lead 
them to the large pond. By careful watching 
and adjusting of the screens they can be pre- 
vented from doing so until of proper growth. 
This system should be continued for at least 
two years, when the supply of minnow life will 
be abundant; but to make assurance doubly 
sure from one to two thousand crayfish and 
several hundreds of dobsons, abundance of both 


being found in nearly all the New England 
rivers, should be deposited in the pond. Both 


shelter under small 
stones along the shores, and the bass hunt 
them out, particularly in the dusk of the day 
and after dark. 


of these creatures seek 


Fyn angler inquires if the Pacific 
salmon will take the artificial fly when 
cast to them in the manner practised by eas- 
tern salmon anglers. They have been so 
taken in the Clackamas River, Oregon, at the 
foot of the Willamette Falls, and in the Na- 
varro River, California. The Chinook salmon 
takes a small spoon readily near the surface, 
and any fish that is so lured by the spoon will, 
without doubt, take a skittering or slightly 
moving artificial fly if properly presented and 
of the proper size and dressing. Few anglers 
on the Pacific Coast have ever sought the 
salmon with the artificial fly, hence the pre- 
vailing doubt as to the inclination of the fish 
for the feathers, which proves entirely ground- 
less in the face of facts. 





PHOTOGRAPHING LIVE FISH 


By A. RADCLIFFE DUGMORE 


HEN the enthusiastic fisherman lands 

an unusually fine fish he is filled with 
a keen desire to have something whereby he 
may remember his prize, not only for his own 
gratification, but that his friends may know 
what he has done. The fish is measured and 
weighed, and perhaps the skin is sent to the 
taxidermist to be mounted. The measure- 
ments and weight are well enough, but the 
mounted specimen is usually a parody on the 
unfortunate fish. The brilliant colors soon 
fade and the is ex- 
changed for a coat of muddy paint. Now 
should the fisherman be an amateur photog- 
rapher he will have it in his power to pre- 
serve the form and much of the beauty of the 
fish in a more satisfactory way and with less 
All he needs is a portable aquarium 
and a long focus camera. 

Until recently live fish photography was 
terra incognita. People believed it too difficult 
to attempt. Not having tried it they did not 

that it easy or easier than 
branches of natural history photog- 

If ordinary precautions are observed 


gorgeous iridescence 


trouble. 


realize was as 
most 
raphy. 
success is almost a certainty, which is more 
than can be said of wild bird or animal work. 
Out of 160 exposures that I made during one 
season, 142 yielded good printable negatives. 
Having it in your power to select a suitable 
light, and the fish being restricted in its range, 
the work resolves itself into the handling of 
the fish and the arranging of its accessories. 
The aquarium may be made by any intelli- 
gent carpenter. The length must be a few 
inches longer than the largest fish you wish to 
photograph. The 
handling, should not be more than twelve or 
sixteen 


width, for convenience in 
inches. In placing the plate glass 
(which forms the entire front side) have it laid 
against rubber tubing; this makes it water- 
tight; white lead or putty are apt to shake 
loose. Rubber tubing may also be used for 
the joints around the tank. The sides are held 
together by means of metal rods with screw 
nuts at either end. For the inside of the 
aquarium white oilcloth makes an excellent 
lining. It is easily renewed, reflects the light 
well, and is readily cleaned. White paint is 
not nearly so good. 


Having the aquarium, a water bucket (fold- 
ing canvas one),and the camera, the next thing 
to do is to catch your fish. Should you be 
fishing from a boat have your aquarium with 
you, for the sooner the fish is photographed 
after being caught the better it will look, and 
you will avoid the misfortune of having it 
die through unnecessary delay. Having caught 
your fish take it near shore as best you can, 
being careful not to tow it quickly through 
the water, as it would be almost sure to 
drown. Avoid handling it more than is abso- 
lutely necessary; the scales are easily bruised 
and every mark will show in the photo. Leav- 
ing the fish in the water, land your aquarium, 
place it in a suitable location where there is 
uninterrupted light,and fill it with clear water, 
the clearer the better. If the fish is a trout 
or other fish accustomed to cold water, the 
temperature should not vary more than can be 
helped; a sudden change of only a few degrees 
will usually kill the fish. If you wish to 
beautify the picture add such accessories in 
the way of grass or stones as will suggest the 
fish’s natural surroundings. All vegetation and 
stones must be well cleaned before they are 
placed in the aquarium; otherwise they will 
discolor the water. When everything is ready 
and the camera in place, take the fish from 
the water either with a landing net or in your 
hands (holding it firmly but not squeezing), 
and place it gently in the aquarium. Pages 
might be written on how to handle the fish 
when it is once in the water, but the limited 
space prohibits going into detail. To coax the 
fish into position use a clean, smooth stick or 
the hands. Then be sure, before making the 
exposure, that the glass is absolutely clean, 
free from all finger marks, drops of water, or 
moisture which is liable to condense on the 
glass when the water is much colder than the 
atmosphere. Remember that the photo shows 
everything, even the defects, and wet glass 
will cause a blurred image. The exposure may 
vary from one-hundredth of a second to as 
much as two seconds, the photographer, of 
course, using his judgment of light conditions 
as in ordinary photography, and if everything 
has been done properly you will have a good 
picture of your fish as a lasting souvenir. 





NOTABLE PERFORMANCES AND RECORDS 


SUMMARY AMATEUR CHAMPIONSHIP U. 
JULY 


Quali- 
fying 
Number. 


1—Walter J. Travis, Garden City.... 7: 


33—W. T. G. Bristol, Midlothian 
17—J. C. Davidson, Washington 
49—Hamilton Vose, Milwaukee 
25—J. A. Holabird, Glenview 
57—J. B. Rahm, Omaha 

9—E. M. Byers, Allegheny 
41—H. Grifiin, East Orange 
13—W. P. Smith, Philadelphia 
45—Stephen Bull, Racine 
29—Dr. L. L. Harban, Wa shington.... 
61—Samuel Chase, Onwentsia 
21—W. Fairbanks, Denver 
53—J. C. Daniels, Midlothian 
5—H. C. Egan, Exmoor 

37—W. R. Kirk, Onwentsia 
7—H. Weber, Toledo 

39—T. MeMillan, Detroit 
23—Percy Pyne, 2d, Princeton 
55—J. O. Hinkley, Midlothian 
31—George H. Leslie, Skokie 
63—O. C. Fuller, Milwaukee 
15—F. R. Hamlin, Chicago.... 
47—C. B. Fownes, Pittsburg... 
11--Dr. D. P. Fredericks, Oil City 
43—W. H. Bennett, Skokie. 
27—A. G. Lockwood, Allston.... 
59—E. J. Buchan, Racine 
19—Max Behr, Morris County 
51—B. F. Cummins, Exmoor 


Quali- 
fying 
Score. 


Travis 
5up3 
Davidson 
4up2 


| Holabird 


2upi1 
Byers 
3 up 2 


| Bull 


4up3 
Harban 


) 4up2 


Daniels 
1 up 19 holes 


) H. C. Egan 


7up6 
MeMillan 
lup 


Pyne 
1 up 19 holes 


Leslie 
6up4 


| Hamlin 


38up2 


| Fredericks 


92) 


3—Abram Poole, Jr., Onwentsia.... 80 


35—-Charles Keublin, Midlothian 
4—P. B. Hoyt, Glenview 

36—R. R. Kimball, Omaha 

20—C. Beach, Cleveland 

52—H. Doran, Jr., St. Paul 

28—F. O. Horstman, Washington... 
60—H. J. Tweedy, Belmont 

12—B. F. Hunter, Midlothian 


16—L. H. Conklin, Princeton 
48—W. C. Carnegie, Pittsburg. 
32—M. Ballou, Apawamis............ 
64—L. N. James, Glenview 
24—R. W. Keys, Glenview 
56—W. A. Stickney, St. Louis........ 
8—R. McKittrick, St. Louis......... 
40—F. D. Frazier, Glenview 
6—Allan Hibbard, Milwaukee 
38—R. E. James, Glenview 
22—H. C. Smith, Onwentsia... 
54—H. C. Fownes, Pittsburg.. 
30—L. T. Boyd, Milwaukee 
62—C. Counselman, Jr., Midlothian. . 
14—F. O. Reinhart, Princeton 
46—O. D. Thompson, Pittsburg 
10—W. E. Egan, Lake Geneva.. 
42—A. C. Brown, Springfield. . 
26—N. F. Moore, Onwentsia 

58—J. G. Thorp, Oakley.............. 
18-—J. R. Maxwell, Des Moines 
50—G. T. Brokaw, Princeton 

2—G. A. Ormiston, Pittsburg 
34—J. D. Cady, Rock Island 


\ 
89 f 
82) 
89 | 


02 


. 88 
83 
85 | “Hunter 

44—Dr. W.S. Harban, Washington.... 90{ 


86) 
91 | 
88} 
94f 
87) 
924 


4up3 
Lockwood 
6up4 
Behr 
2up 
Poole 
2up 
Hoyt 
4up3 
Doran 
3 up 2 
Tweedy 
2upi 


3upl 
Conklin 
2upi 
James 
6up5 
Keyes 

lup 
McKittrick 
6up5 
Hibbard 


{ 2up 


Smith 
6up4 
Boyd 

2upl1 


| Reinhart 


7Tup5 
Egan 
5up3 


| Moore 


3upli 


| Brokaw 


lup 


| Ormiston 


2 up 
. 


| Harban 


r 5up3 


. 
5up4 


| Hoyt 


| Tweedy 


{ Reinhart 


| Egan 





S. GOLF ASSOCIATION, GLENVIEW, CHICAGO, 
15-19, 1902. 


| Travis 


Tupé6 


Byers 
lup 


6up5 





Egan 
6up5 
| Byers 
4up3 
Pyne 


Leslie 
3 up 2 
Leslie 
3 up 2 
Fredericks 

1 up 19 holes 





Fredericks 


Fredericks 
3 up 2 





Poole 
2up 





James 
4up2 
lup 
Hoyt 

5up4 


2upi1 


James 
1 up 

James 
6up5 





McKittrick 
5up3 
James 
2upl 





Smith 

5up4 
Reinhart 

> 

5ups3 





2upi 
Reinhart 
lup 





3 up 2 





Ormiston 
2upil 


PoLO CHAMPIONSHIPS, SARATOGA, N. Y., JuLy 29-AuGcusT 9, 1902. 


For the Junior Championship Cup: 
way beat Westchester in the finals 124 to 9 
beaten Lakewood. 
A. Alexander (1), R. La Mon- 
tague (2), F. S. Conover (3), P. F. Collier (4). 


goals, having 


Rockaway team: 


previously 


Rocka- 


Senior Championship for the Astor Cup: 
Lakewood beat Bryn Mawr in the finals 5} to 
3} goals. Lakewood team: F. H. A. Lyle (1), 
J. E. Cowdin (2), J. M. Waterbury, Jr. (3), L. 
Waterbury (back). 
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LAWN TENNIS. 

Eastern Lawn Tennis Doubles Championship, 
played on the Longwood Club courts, Boston, 
August 2. Final: H. L. and R. F. Doherty beat 
R. D. and G. L. Wrenn. 4—6, 7—3, 
6—2, 6—2,’ 

Western Championship, played on the courts 
of the Kenwood Club, Chicago, July 28. Final 
doubles: Kreigh Collins and L. H. Waidner 
beat Little and Alexander. Score: 6—1, 6—0, 


Score: 


G—2Z. 

July 29. Final singles: Kreigh Collins beat 
R. D. Little. Score: 7—5, 7—5, 2—6, 3—6, 
6—3. 

Northwest Championship, played at Deep 


Haven, Minn., August 2. Final singles: R. D. 
Little beat R. J. Hunt, 6—2, 6—3, 6—4. 

International Matches for the Davis Interna- 
tional Challenge Bowl, played on the courts of 
the Crescent Athletic Club, at Bay Ridge, from 
August 6 to 8 inclusive. 
First round—M. D. Whitman, America, beat 
Dr. J. Pim, Great Britain, 6—1, 6—1, 1—46, 
6—0; R. F. Doherty, Great Britain, beat W. 
A. Larned, America, 2—6, 3—6, 6—3, 6—4, 
6—4. Second round—Larned beat Pim, 6-—3, 
6—2, 6—3; Whitman beat Doherty, 6—1, 7—5, 
6—4. 


Singles, summary: 





Matches. Sets. Games. Points. 

Players. Won. Lost. W. L . Ww. L. 
M.D. Whitman...2 0 & 88 18 211 166 
W.A. Larned..... > 2 5 3 41 31 252 236 
R. F. Doherty....1 1 35 33 «42 249 254 
Bet. U. PAR unssd 0 2 1 6 16 37 153 209 
Doubles, summary: R. F. and H. L. Doherty, 
Great Britain, beat Holeombe Ward and 


Dwight F. Davis, America, 3—6, 10—8, 6—3, 
6—4. 
First Set: 


Doherty Brothers...... 24842 442-29 3 
Ward and Davis........ 46-5 140 6 2 4-32 6 
Second Set: 
Doherty Brothers...... 40014441 5 
045 44 5 2 4 4-55 10 
Ward and Davis.,...... £649 72 2S 
417063 41 1—49 8 
Third Set: 
Doherty Brothers...... 4141444 4 4—30 6 
Ward and Davis........ 04240116 2-20 38 
Fourth Set: 
Doherty Brothers...2 6 6 4151 5 4-39 6 
Ward and Davis..... 444043 47 3 1-34 4 
Ward and Davis: 
Double 
Places. Outs. Nets. Faults. 
4 ere 13 9 9 0 
Second Set .......+.:. 33 11 7 0 
» 5 eee 13 4 3 0 
Fourth Set...... See 10 8 0 
errr 74 34 27 0 
Doherty Brothers: 
ON. dccsscenenes 6 10 12 0 
Second Set .... ...00- 15 27 11 1 
2. fo es 11 8 10 2 
Fourth Set...... eeseee 9 16 13 0 
OCR, iis scknsssas 41 61 46 3 





Notable Performances and Records 


ROWLNG. 

Annual Championships of the National Asso- 
ciation of Amateur Oarsmen, held August 8 
and 9 on Lake Quinsigamond, near Worcester, 
Mass. Finals, summary: 

Association Single Sculls: Won by James B. 
Juvenal, Vesper Boat Club, Philadelphia; C. 
W. Johnstone, Winnipeg Rowing Club, Mani- 
toba, second; R. P. Blake, Union Boat Club, 
Boston, third. Time, 10 min. 2 sec. 

Intermediate Single Sculls: Won by Ernest 
George, Boston A. A.; H. H. Crowley, Wachu- 
sett B. C., second; E. F. Rivinus, Philadelphia 
Barge Club, third. Time, 10 min. 264 see. 

Championship Single Sculls: Won by C. 8. 
Titus, Union Boat Club, New York City; 
Frank B. Greer, Jeffries Point Rowing <Asso- 
ciation, West Boston, Mass., second. 
9 min. 594 sec. 

International Four-oared Shells: Won by the 
Winnipeg Rowing Club; Ariel Rowing Club, 
Baltimore, second. Time, 8 min. 403 
Winnipeg crew: SS. Richards (bow), G. W. 
Johnstone (2), F. M. Bole (3), C. 8. Riley 
(stroke). 

Intermediate Double Sculls: Won by Boston 
Athletic Club; Western Rowing Club, second; 
Shawmut Rowing Club, third. Time, 9 
283 see. Boston A. C. crew: Ernest 
(bow), Rudolph J. Thanlisch (stroke). 

Senior Eight-oared Shell: Won by Vesper 
Boat Club, Philadelphia; Pennsylvania Barge 
Club, second. Vesper Boat Club crew: J. 
Dempsey (bow), E. Marsh (2), F. Schell (3), 
R. C. Lockwood (4), J. Geiger (5), T. McGill 
(6), H. G. De Backe (7), J. O. Exley (stroke), 
J. P. Love (coxswain). Time, 7 min. 574 see. 

War Canoe Race: Won by the Quinobequins, 
Dedham, Mass.; Tatassit, Worcester, second. 
Time, 7 min. 46 sec. 


Time, 


sec. 


min. 


George 


SAILING. 


The International Small Boat Races for the 
Seawanhaka Cup, sailed on Lake St. Louis, 
near Montreal, August 7 to 11. 

First race, won by Trident, the Canadian de- 
fender, by 15 min.. Wind 15 knots. 

Seeond race, won by Tecumseh, the Ameri- 
ean challenger, by 1 min. 22 sec. Wind light. 

Third race, won by Trident, by 4 min. 11 sec. 
Wind strong. 

Fourth race, won by Trident, by 5 min. 27 
sec. Wind 20 knots at start, rising to a gale. 


FISHING. 


At Voselven, Norway, E. M. Corbett killed 
a salmon weighing 58 pounds, the largest sal- 
mon on _ record. 
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for OCTOBER 


HE Passing of the North Canoe, by 
Tappan Adney, deals with the old 
days of the Canadian fur trade, and the 

old canoe with which the voyageur 
penetrated the region about Hudson’s Bay. 


It is illustrated by the author, with paintings 
full of the rugged strength of the North. 


In Hunting the Virginia Deer, Mr. T. S. 
Van Dyke, an authority on big game hunting, 
makes the reader see and feel the perplexities 
of the novice, the wariness of the deer, and the 
glory of the great, silent woods, while the 
article sparkles with the wisdom acquired only 
by long years in the woods with a rifle. 


Mr. Norman Duncan tells, in one of his 
intensely human sketches, of the life lived by 
the Seal Hunters of Newfoundland. 


Bird hunters and lovers of dogs cannot fail 
to be interested in the Training of Setters and 
Pointers, and the striking photographs of bird 
dogs in action which accompany it; nor in 
Wild Fowl on their Breeding Grounds, a paper 
covering a long series of observations in the 
prairies and lakes of the Northwest, where 
millions of waterfowl make their nests. The 
Wizard of the Wet Lands, by Mr. Edwyn 
Sandys, is a story of autumn days after snipe. 


Among other good papers are Three Ages 
of Foot Ball, by Clarence Deming, A Truly 
American Horse, Caribou Hunting in New- 
foundland, How to Build and Use a Duck 
Float, and The Mountaineers, sixth in the story 
of the trapper series, by A. C. Laut. 
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A Bargain in a Launch 
AN OUTING Subscriber, who lives in the West, 


purchased, two years ago, a 37-foot, clipper stern, cabin 
cruising launch equipped with a twelve horse power 
Daimler motor. Her cabin was finished in mo- 
hogany with copper fastenings throughout and with 
costly furnishings. Nothing was spared to make her 
seaworthy, comfortable, and speedy. For private and 
satisfactory reasons he wishes to sell the launch. This 
launch has been brought to New York City, where it is 
now ready for inspection, having been recently overhauled 
and repaired. The launch when new cost $3,700. He 
has instructed me to sell at a very low price. For further 
particulars and appointments write to or call on HERBERT 
WuytTe of Ourtine, 239 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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OFFICIAL AUTOMOBILE 
BLUE BOOK SUPPLEMENT 


Corrections of and additions to the OFFICIAL AUTOMOBILE BLUE BOOK, heretofore published 
as a separate pamphlet, will, in the future, be incorporated monthly in OUTING, and will be 
found, as this month, in the front of the magazinc. This will broaden the service as previously 
arranged, and will enable subscribers and others to find at all times a complete list of Official 
Blue Book repair and charging stations and other important data. 




















CHANGES IN STATION LIST 


The following changes should be made in the list of Blue Book Stations as printed in the July OUTING: 


CLASSIFICATION OF STATIONS 


No. i—Can charge electrics, supply gasoline, and lubri- 
cants; has complete machine and repair shop, 
and can store vehicles. 

No. 2—Can supply gaso’ine and lubricants; has complete 
machine and repair shop. 

No. 3—Has repair shop, and can supply gasoline and 
lubricants. 

No. 4—Can supply gasoline and lubricants. 

Star (*) indicates that station can furnish storage for 
vehicles. 


NEW AGENTS 


NEW YORK STATE 


Cold Spring—H. W. Jaycox, Main St., No. 2* 

Haverstraw—Clark Snyder, No. 2* 

New York City—American Automobile Storage Co., 38-40 
West Sixtieth St., No. I 

Nyack—A. M. Blauvelt, 137 Main St., No. 2* 

Utica—Miller, Mundy Motor Carriage Co., Oneida Sq., No. I 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Attleboro—Frank Mossberg Co., No. 2 

Beverly—Upton Machine Co., No. 2 

Boston—Back Bay Hydro-Carbon Station, Clarendon St., 
near Copley Hall, No. 2* 

Iver Johnson Sporting Goods Co., 163 Washington Si., 

No. 2 

Lenox—T. S. Morse, Housatonic St., No. 2 

North Adams—Berkshire Cycle Co., 95 Main St., No. 2 

North Easton—Wm. H. Ames, No. 3 

Orange—E. C. Tolman, No. 3 

Pittsfield—O. S. Roberts, 230 North St., No. 2* 

South Gardener—N. Alzinger, No. 2 


NEW JERSEY 


Madison— Wilson & Dervan, 18 Main St., No. 2* 

Monmouth Beach— Monmouth Auto Co., No. I 

Montclair—Phillip Young, No. 2* 

Plainfield—Frank L. C. Martin Cycle Co., 310 Park Ave. 
No. I 

Pompton Lakes—Chas. Bryne, No. I 


CONNECTICUT 


Canaan—E. W. Adams, No.3 

Collinsville—P. F. Smith, No. 3 

Danbury—W. C. Heim, 29 Elm St., No. 2* 
Danielson—Geo. C. Boswell, Broad St., No. 3 
Deep River—C. W. Gilbert, No.3 

Derby—N. L. Beiver, 271 Main St., No. 2 
Essex—Eastern Auto & Supply Co., No. 2* 
Guilford—C. E. Norton, No. 3 

Hartford—W. Tewksbury & Co., 176 Allyn St., No. I 
Middletown—Geo. W. Lane, No. 3 

New Britain—S. W. Damon, 387 Main St., No.3 
New Haven—D. H. Buell & Co., 516 State St., No. 3 
New Milford—P. J. Cassidy, No. 3 
Niantic—Geo. B. Dickerson, No. 3* 
Norwich—Alling Rubber Co., 149 Main St., No. 2 
Plainville—E. G. Bassett, No. 3 

Putnam—T. J. Thurston, No.3 

Rockville—Otis Snow, No. 3 

Saybrook—C. H. Walker, No.3 

South Manchester—W. E. Luettgens, No. 2 
Stafford Springs—H. Chapman & Co., No. 3 
Torrington—C. H. Cantillion, No.3 
Waterbury—E. H. Towle, 33 Center St., No. 2 
Willimantic—Jordan Bros., No. 3 e 
Wallingford—Herbert G. Mix, No.3 
Winsted—Robt. S. Beeman, No. 3 


CANADA 





Toronto—Automobile Garage, Ltd., 97 King St., East, No-I 


(Continued on Page Following ) 




















CHANGES IN STATION LIST 


RHODE ISLAND 
Providence—Rhode Island Auto Co., 35 Clifford St., No. I 


REMOVALS 
(NO LONGER BLUE BOOK STATIONS) 
CONNECTICUT 
Guilford—E. H. Butler 


New Haven—W. P. Weaver 
Niantic—M. R. Davis 





Saybrook—Chas. Gates 
Wallingford—Borlando & Co. 


NEW YORK 
Utica—W. S. Brewster 


NEW JERSEY 


Bloomfield—Power Mfg. Co. 
Pompton—Frank T. Durling 
Plainfield—N. J. Motor Carriage Co. 





NEW ROUTES 


In the August number of OUTING were published several routes from New York and Boston to popular Summer 
resorts. The road description from both Boston and New York to the Berkshires was published at that time, and 
continuing along the same lines we are describing below routes from Boston and New York to the Adirondacks and 
the White Mountains. These routes cover too much ground for us to go into the minute details, but knowing them 
to be entirely possible we give general directions to show the possibiiities of such tours. 


NEW YORK TO THE ADIRONDACKS 


From New York to Albany is fully described in detailon 


pages 152 and 204 of the Blue Book. From Albany follow | 
the Hudson River on the west bank through West Troy to 
Cross the Mohawk River here to Waterford, and 


Cohoes. 
follow the Mechanicsville road to Mechanicsville, continu- 


ing along the river road, following the Champlain Canalto | 


Schuylerville. Just beyond Schuylerville cross the river 


to Thomson, and turning to the left after crossing, follow | 


the canal through Fort Miller to Fort Edward. From 
here continue north along main road through Sandy Hill 
to Baker’s Falls. At Baker’s Falls tu:n to the left to Glens 
Falls, From Glens Falls follow the Delaware & Hudson 
Canal Co. Railroad through French Mountain to Lake 


George. After leaving Lake George take the first fork to 


the left, and follow the main road to Warrensburg. At | 


Warrensburg turn to the right and follow the river west- 
ward on the west side, taking left fork about six miles 
beyond Warrensburg to Chestertown. From Chester- 
town take main road north to Pottersville. 
tersville the road follows Schroon Lake through Taylors, 
South Schroon to Schroon Lake P.O. From here follow 
the Schroon River to Schroon River P.O. From this point 
there is a road running east to Crown Point, and one due 
west to Long Lake. The main road running north passes 
through North Hudson, Underwood, Euba Mills, Beede, 
Keene Valley, and Keene to Upper Jay P.O. From this 
point a road runs through Jay P. O. to Ausable Forks, 
Clintonville, and Keeseville to Ausable Chasm and Port 
Kent. From here the lake can be followed to Plattsburg. 


From Pot- | 





The road running west from Upper Jay is called Upper 
Jay Road, and runs in to Lake Placid Road, continuing 
along which to the west, Lake Placid is reached. From 
here a main road runs to Saranac Lake. From here the 
Saranac Lake Road follows the river north to Blooming- 
dale. At Bloomingdale take main road west to Paul 
Smiths, and from here follow what is called the Port Kent 
Road to the north, turning to the left at St. Regis River, 
and following the West Bog Road to Santa Clara. From 
here the road is called the North West Bay Road, and 
passes on to St. Regis Falls. 

If desired this route can be continued through Hopkin- 
town and Southville to Pottsdam. The best road has 
been outlined above to the heart of the Adirondacks, but 
it must not be expected that it is by any means a good 
road. 

From Lake George to Lake Placid no railroad town is 
touched, and the towns are small and do not afford many 
facilities for the automobilist. There are so many large 
hotels in this vicinity, however, that it is always possible 
to find a good stopping place. It is impossible to enu- 
merate them, but they are so frequent that they can be 
found without difficulty. 


BOSTON TO THE ADIRONDACKS 


By far the safest way to make this run is by way of 
Pittsfield and Albany, and from there to Lake George. It 
is possible, however, to go by way of Fitchburg and 
Greenfield to North Adams, as described in the August 


(Continued on Page Following ) 
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NEW ROUTES 


BOSTON-ADIRONDACKS ( Continued ) 
OUTING. From here follow the State Road to Williams- 
town, turning north hereand following the Fitchburg Rail- 
ro2d through Pownal and North Pownal, Vt., to Peters- 
burg Junction, N. Y. Turn right here and follow the 
railroad north to Hoosick Fallsand North Hoosick. Turn 
left from North Hoosick to Hoosick Junction, then right 
again through White Creek toCambridge. At Cambridge 
turn left through Coila, and follow main road to Center 
Falls. 


wich; from here follow the river to Thomson, turning 


At Center Falls turn sharp to the left to Green- 


north at Thomson, and passing through Fort Miller and 
Fort Edward to Glens Falls as already described. 


tf it is desired to make a circular tour it could be done 
by turning eastat Upper Jay, N.Y., to Keeseville and Port 
Kent. 


Plattsburg, Chazy, and Coopersville to Rouses Point. 


From here the lake can be followed north through 


From here cross the lake to West Alburgh, and passing 
through Alburgh Center and East Alburgh, follow the 
main road to Swanton. From Swanton the main road 
south passes through St. Albans toGeorgia. Just beyond 
Georgia turn left from the main road into what is called 
the East Road, following this south to Milton Falls. From 
Milton the main road runs south to Burlington ; from Bur- 
lington follow main road through Shelbourne, Charlotte, 
and Ferrisburg to Vergennes From Vergennes, still 
following the main road, pass through Beldens, Middle- 
Salisbury, Brandon, Pittsford to 


bury, Farmingdale, 


Rutland. 


From Rutland take the main road south as far as North 
Clarendon Station, taking the left fork here and following 
the Rutland R. R. almost to Cuttingsville. Turn to the 
right just before reaching Cuttingsville, and then keep to 
the left to East Wallingford. From East Wallingford fol- 
low the tracks to Ludlow, passing through Mount Holly. 
Still 
sharp to the right at Cavendish Station, crossing the 


following close to the tracks to Cavendish, turn 


tracks and following them south to Gassetts. At Gassetts 
leave the railroad, turning sharp to the left and taking road 
due east to North Springfield, crossing the Black River 
here and following it on the east side to Springfield P. O., 
crossing again here and following on the west side to the 
Connecticut River. Follow the west bank of the Con- 
necticut south through Rockingham, Bellows Falls, Cold 
River, and Westminster. About two miles beyond West- 
minster, take the right fork bearing away from the river 
through Putney Falls and Putney, leaving the river again 
just beyond and passing on along the main road to Brat- 
tleboro. From Brattleboro the road follows the river and 
railroad through Vernon and South Vernon Junction to 
West Northfield, Mass. Just beyond West Northfield 
cross the river to Northfield, and follow Warwick Avenue 
through Gill Station and Northfield Farms to Miller’s 
Falls. 


railroad through Farley, Erving, Wendell Depot, West 


At Miller's Falls turn east and follow the river an1 
Orange, Orange to Athol. From Athol follow the electric 
car tracks to East Templeton, and from there bearing to 
the right to South Gardener, from which follow the State 
R:-ad through Westminster to Fitchburg. From Fitch- 
burg to Boston is described on page 164 of the Blue Book. 


BOSTON TO WHITE MOUNTAINS 


From Boston to Nashua, N. H., is described on page 163 
of the Blue Book, and from here to the Profile House, 
White Mountains, the route is as follows - 


Follow the Boston and Maine R. R. north through Ferry 
and Merrimac to Goff’s Falls, crossing the river here and 
following the tracks to Manchester. At Manchester bear 
away from theriver, taking main road from Martins P. O., 
and taking right branch just before reaching Hookset, 
follow it to Suncook. From here follow the main road to 


Concord, crossing the river here and following the tracks 


(Continued on Page Following ) 
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BOSTON-WHITE MOUNTAINS ( Continued ) 


to West Concord, taking the left fork just beyond West 
Concord to Penacook. From here the road follows the 
tracks closely through Boscawen to Franklin Falls From 


this point to Plymouth there are two roads, one bearing | 


to the east of Lake Winnipisaukee, and another one almost 
This is the 
shortest and easiest road to follow, and is given herewith. 


north, following the river through Bristol 


From Franklin Falls the road follows the river and 
At Bristol take the north road, 
keeping to the west of Sugar Hill to Bridgewater, con- 


tracks closely to Bristol. 


tinuing on through along the main road and following the 
east bank of Newfound Lake to East Hebron. Continue 
along the straight road from here, taking right fork about 
three miles beyond for Plymouth. At Plymouth cross the 
railroad tracks and take the second road to the left, fol- 
lowing it north through Campton to Campton Village. 
Turn to the left here and follow main road to West Thorn- 


ton, crossing the railroad tracks at this point, and follow- | 
ing north on the west side through Woodstock to North | 


Woodstock. 
the valley through Johnson, past Flume House and Profile 


From this point the road is direct through 
Lake to the Profile House. From here, if desired, it is 
possible to reach Littleton by taking the main road 
through Echo Lake and Bald Mountain through Franconia 
to Littleton. From here there is a good road toSt. Johns- 
bury, and from there through Montpelier to Rutland, so 
that a circular tour could be made by following the route 
If it is desired 
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to reach Lake Winnipisaukee, by turning to the east at 
| Franklin Falls, the route is through Tilton and Belmont 


Junction, always keeping close to the railroad to East 
Tilton. From here the road follows the west side of San- 
bornton Bay, crossing it and following the railroad track 
to Laconia and Lakeport. From Lakeport the best road 
is on the east side of Long Bay, following it to Weirs 
Bridge and crossing here to Meredith Center. From here 
there is a direct road to Winona, at which point cross the 


tracks, and passing around Long Pond to the east, follow 


| the tracks through Ashland and Bridgewater to Plymouth. 


CORRECTION 


In a revision of the Philadelphia-New York route pub- 
lished last month two inaccuracies found their way into 
print. The paragraph describing the revised route from 
Trenton to New Brunswick should read as follows: 

“At Trenton, instead of following the route through 
Lawrenceville and Princeton, turn to the left, crossing 
the P R. R., and passing through Mercerville, Edinburgh 
to Windsor. Follow the railroad tracks to Hightstown. 
At Hightstown bear to the left and take road leading due 
north through Cranbury and Dayton to Deans. Do not 
cross the tracks here, but, keeping to the right of them, 
take main road to New Brunswick. From here on the 


route is correct as described in the Blue Bock.” 











described above from Rutland to Boston. 
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A Compact, Handy 
Reference and Guide 


ONTAINING carefully pre- 
pared lists of repair and storage 
stations, in all touring sections. 

Lists of all Automobile Clubs in the 
United States and abroad. Tours 
from New York, Boston, Philadel- 
phia and other centres. Lists of. 
principal hotels on main line of auto- 
mobile travel; maps, and numerous 
other features of interest to auto- 
mobilists. Address 


Official Automobile Blue Book Co. 
239 Fifth Avenue New York City 





Published Annually 
in April 
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Book is sold with an annual 
subscription to OuTING, con- 
taining monthly supplemental 
| information, for Five Dollars. 
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numbers and initials count as words. 
Displayed advertising at regular advertising rates, which will 
be sent in care of OutinaG, if itis so desired. 


____ AIREDALE TERRIERS 


The Airedale Terrier 


The largest breed of terriers yet produced. Isa natural hunter, has 
a keen nose, and is easily broken to the A capital water dog 
and retriever. e stands any climate at altogether one of the 
most useful dogs living. High-class show specimens, young stock 
and brood bitches for sale. Prices right. 


WATERSIDE KENNELS, ey Talbot Co., Md. 


MY AIREDAL ES ap won over one Seen prizes, cups, and 

championships in England. Have unrivalled sires, illustrious 
brood matrons in my kennels. Puppies for sale are directly and 
absolutely champion bred for generations. Circular on application 
to CotnE KEnNeELS, Box 623, Montreal, Can. 


THE AIREDALE 


The best all round sporting and hunting dogand companion. Death 
to rats, coon, beaver, and Bad dger. Hunts rabbits like a foxhound. 
Retrieves any game in or out of water. Quick as lightning. Brave 
and p poreietent trailer and hunter of bear and mountain lion. Most 
intel igent and obedient dog known. Weight forty to sixty pounds. 
Prize winning stock for sale. New litter of puppies bya son of the 
champion of England. Also fine young bitch. pk +E, chester 
free. Write for prices. HzLLo Kgnne ts, Box B, Oyster Bay, N 














BEAGLES 
FOR SALE—Full Blood English Beagle Hounds. Registered 
stock. Some good ones for Fall hunting. OAKLAND BEAGLE 


KeEnNELs, Pontiac, Mich. 


Line advertisements, without display, are inserted under proper headings for four cents a word, each insertion. Street 
No advertisement accepie 


If the advertiser is also a subscriber to Outina, Mr. Herbert ha will, if 
desired conduct negotiations in connection with the advertisement 











ted for less than fifty cents. Cash must accompany the order. 
sent on request. Answers to classified advertisements may 


His charges for such service are very moderate 


COLLIES 


OLLIES at $10.00. Puppies from Champ. i Champ. 
Metchle onder strain; also older Stock. J. L. Lincoxn, 
C's Club, Chicago. 


I Will Sell Two High-Class 
Collie Bitches in Whelp for $30 Each 


Two fine Collie dogs, one sable and other tri-colored: both have 
full white collars and white markings, $50 each—all trained. Some 
extra nice Collie puppies at $10 and $15 each. One white female 


with yellow ears. 
GEO. A. TRACY, 
Willimantic, Conn. 











DACHSHUNDS 


THOROUGHBRED DACHSHUNDS from imported stock 
ies and grown stock. Pedigrees and particulars irom F.G. 
cGregor, lowa. 





Bet, 





-_DOG REMEDIES" 


(CREOGEN—The ideal antiseptic disinfectant and germicide, un- 
surpassed for general household disinfection. ills fleas on 

dogs, cures ew 3 and other parasitic skin diseases of dogs and cats. 

Circular free. .» MARTIN CHEMICAL Co., Kankakee, Il. 





DOG TRAINER 











FORTY BEAGLES of the purest brea all young, Aiaiihae. 
Send for list. S. B. ARTHURS, Brook 


Beagle Hounds and Cocker Spaniels 


Many prize animals among our breeders. One hundred puppies, all 
eligible. Choice grown stock. 


DEBONAIR-ADIRONDACK KENNELS 
Gloversville, N.Y. 





BLOODHOUNDS 


BLOODHOUNDS, 


Irish Wolfhounds, Foxhounds, Peai- 
greed and Registered. Illustrated Cat- 
f} alogue for stamp. 


ROOKWOOD KENNELS, Lexington, Ky. 












BOSTON TERRIERS 


BOSTON TERRIERS 


Are the ideal house dogs and companions. Young, — dogs, 
brood bitches and puppies for sale. Also French Bulld Send 
stamp for catalogue. 


SQUANTUM KENNEL, Atlantic, Mass. 





COCKER SPANIELS _ 


FOR OR SAL B—Solid Black Cocker Spaniel Dog Tobe Hart. Winner 

first novice class Atlantic City. Grand coated, heavy boned dog, 
very merry and affectionate. Also several Cocker’ puppies bre bred from 
highest pi ho prize-winning stock. All colors Payne, 
Kingston, Pa. 


PURE COCKER SPANIELS ofallages and colors, for all pur- 

poses ; working Cockersa specialty ; order now and have your 
dog oir for Fall work ; they train themselves. Dogs at stud ; fee 
$10. J. Or1s FELLows, "Hornellsville, N : 











BERT W. CONNER 


COTTON PLANT, MISS. 


Trainer of Gentlemen’s Shooting Dogs 


This season will handle for late trials only. 





Pointers and Setters Wanted 
To Thoroughly Train 


PLENTY OF GAME 


W. G. SMITH - - - Marydell, Maryland 








ENGLISH SETTERS 
FOR SALE 


All of my English setter brood bitches, also some high classed 
Champ. Rodfield puppies, ranging from two to ten months old. 
Send for list. 





EDWARD RAIMER, Danville, Ill. 


FINE SHOOTING DOGS at $40 each. English Setters, fine 
hunters. Two especially well-broken ones ior sale at $40 each, 
C. S. Freer, Bruce — Ind. 





cash, 





ENGLISH SETTER PUPPIES, bey March 30, finest breed- 
ing, handsome, $20 each, either sex; lf express rate. Ep. F- 
HABERLEIN, McPherson, Kan. 


HANDSOME PUPPIES, seven months old, sire and dam can’t 
be beat on quail. Joun W. PEARCE, Georgetown, Ohic. 
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FOXHOUNDS 





ONE of my clients, a prominent dog 

fancier, has several foxhounds that 
he wishes to sell at once. These dogs 
have been thoroughly trained on all kinds 
of game, and are bargains at the prices 
asked. HERBERT WHYTE of Outing. 


E'6 sHTY thoroughly broken hina Sahai two to Sous 

years old (Shaner and Taylor strains), that know how and where 
to hunt fox, wolf, bear, and deer, and are fast drivers and trailers ; 
enclose stamp for catalogue. J. Howarp Tay tor, Farmers’ Hotel, 
West Chester, Pa. 








FOX TERRIERS 


FV E DOLLARS APIECE, to reduce quickly, thirty high-class 
pedigreed Fox Terriers, all ages; this includes good brood 
bitches by Veracity, Da ddy, Vis-a-vis, and other noted sires. 
HAYWARD WALKER, La Grange, IIl. Ill 


WIRE AND SMOOTH FOX TERRIERS 


Boston Terriers for sale, all ages; prices reasonable. 
FRANK G. HOGAN, 152 West Main Stree, ese ay. 





FRENCH BULLDOGS 
FRENCH BULLDOGS 


* Puppies and Grown Dogs for sale—registered stock. 
FRANCOIS AT STUD 
F. J. BRISTOL, 11 ea. New York 
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IRISH TERRIERS 
IRISH TERRIERS AT STUD AND FOR SALE 


Best of breeding. Send for stud card and list of winnings. 
IROQUOIS KENNELS 
Sunset Ledge Farm - - - Framingham, Mass. 





IRISH WOLFHOUNDS 


[RISH W OLFHOUNDS—Exhibition, companions, etc.; winners 
+ 3 shows. Major RicHArpson, Carnoustie, Forfarshire, 
Scotland. 





KENNELS 


Collies and Bull Terriers 


The most popular strains. A terrier dog, eighteen months old, for 
sale. A fine 33-pound dog, no faults, pure white, price $18. Pup- 
pies of each breed; 242 eggs, strains Leghorns, Wyandottes, and 
Plymouth Rocks. Catalogue. 


W. W. KULP, Pottstown, Pa. 





POINTERS = 


ONE of our whiten has placed in my hands to ial his liver 

and white pointer dog, four years old, with instructions to sell 
at $60 I consider this og at the price named a decided bargain. 
Hersert WuitTe of OuTING. 





IF TAKEN AT EIGHT WEEKS 


will sell the best blooded puppies that the world produces at $5.50 to 
$20.00. We have them atall times. Will send to subscribers of this 
magazine without a cent, reference, or C.O.D. Fifty to ship in 
October. 


DIAMOND POINTER KENNELS, Logansport, Ind. 











: ____POMERANIANS cs 
Lahswead Pomeranians 


Breeders of high-class Pomeranians offer some very fine puppies 
for sale. Stud service. 


44 West_ 84th Street, New York 


RABBIT HOUNDS 


FOR SALE— Extra trained Rabbit and Foxhounds ; oe ‘Bird 
dogs. enn neandei ana }* J. Kurtz, poe a Pa. 








RUSSIAN WOLFHOUNDS 


VALLEY FARMS KENNELS 
Simsbury, Hartford Co., Conn. 


RUSSIAN WOLFHOUNDS 


The most magnificent dogs that live. 
Pups and grown dogs from our cham- 
pions for sale. 





Send for catalogue D. 


Thoroughbred poultry. Saddle horses 
and ponies. 


STUD DOGS 
AT STUD 


MALLWYD PRINCE 


Litter brother to Mallwyd Quem, pendoone lemon Belton ; 
atches. Date of birth Agdi, 1899. Bred 4 i R. Chapman, Eesbed. 
Sire—Mallwyd Prince by ilwyd James 73—Princess J uno 

II. Dam—Mallwyd Bess by Mallwyd Prince—Heather Juno. 


FEE, $20.00 
JOE LEWIS, Greenwich, Conn. 


HORSES 
FOR SALE SALE—Six crosses to Hambletonian 1o. A bay stallion, ~_ 
years old, 15.3 hands, weighing 1,150. By Carver, a son of 
ward and dam by Harold, 2d dam 6 in 2:30. This stallion’s dam is 

by Butler, a son of Red Wilkes ; 2d dam by Pilot Wilkes; space 

by Jonas ‘Morgan. Heisa high-class individual, pure gaite thor- 

oughly broken, a fast trotter, and a sure foal getter. ul , sold at 

a bargain to close outa partnership. Can be seen at M.S. King’s 

—. Glenville track. For particulars address D. W. Ho.toway, 
ron, 




















FOR SALE—Baron Wilkes Stallions. I have six_sons of Baron 
Wilkes out of high-class mares by Mambrino Patchen, Mam- 
brino — Stamboul, Wellington, and_Eldorado. They are all 
sound, good size, handsome, and fast. Their breeding and indi- 
vidual will please the most particular. A.C. HAwx.ins, Lancas- 
ter, ass. 


Heavies ‘TO MAKE ROOM for this y year’s crop, : a sell 
colts by Gazette and by Baronade out of gilt- 

dams and producers three generations back. Grand indivi a | 
will offer a bargain. Address Cyri_tLte Laurin, 439 Mance iy 
Montreal, Can. 


ADDLE HORSES of both classes for sale ; viz., the walk, trot, 
and canter, and the easy riding Kentucky gaited horse. Gro. L: 
Crane, 3 222 E. Main Street, Meriden, Conn. 











HORSE REMEDIES 


UTTLE’S ELIXER is known on every track, in every training 
stable and in every first-class breeding establishment in the 
country as being the best and only really reliable body wash for 
horses. It removes all stiffness and soreness, allays inflammation 
and produces suppleness. It is equally effective as a leg wash. 
Tuttle’s American Condition Powders—A specific for impure blood 
and all diseases arising therefrom. Send at once for our 100-page 
book, ‘‘ Veterinary Experiences,’”’” which we mail free. Dr. S. A. 
Torr, 43 Beverly Street, Boston, Mass. 





SADDLES 
K=rryesy SADDLES made on our celebrated Pysent coll esta 
ther Tree—the only genuine. Pliable and tough, 

life time. Easy for horse and rider. Fits an hoses’y bedi beck. 

Warranted not to hurt. Wholesale prices direct producer to 

consumer. $8.50 to $18.50, according to the kind and size. Write 

for full description, illustrated, amt } fee, with many recommenda- 

tions from well pleased riders. » Driaswamats & Co., W. 
Main, Louisville, Ky. 
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LIVE STOCK INSURANCE 





NDIANA AND OHIO Live Stock Insurance Co. Insures 
horses, mules, and cattle. A. F., Ramsey, President, Craw- 
fordsville, Ind. 





BELGIAN HARES 


Thoroughbred Pedigreed Belgian Hares 
PRICES RIGHT 


Correspond with Drs. H. R. PHILLIPS & WREAN 
Penn Yan, N. Y. 


COCHINS ae 


Bu F Cc \CHINS. | Young and yearling ‘stock. C. ps i “Wane, 
South Keene, N. H 














HAMBURGS 


SILVER: SPANGLED HAMBURGS EXCLUSIVELY—Every 

first prize at the Pan-American show ; ev ery 1st and 2d at Phila- 
delphia ; 8 birds entered at New York, premium on every bird, in- 
cluding three rsts. Birds for sale. Eggs, $2.00 per sitting. B. 
MEGARGEE, Modena, Pa. 


__ PHEASANTS 














HAVE appointed MR. HERBERT WHYTE OF 
OUTING my sole agent in the United States 
for the 


Markover Game Farm 


Of Roughwood, Chalfont, 
St. Giles, Bucks, England 


I am now booking orders for full winged pheasants 
for turning down in the autumn. I can furnish 
young and adult birds of both sexes in lots of not 
less than fifty at very reasonable prices. 

I shall be pleased to make special quotations for 
500 and upwards. 


I can also offer a limited number of the beautiful 
Reeve Cocks. 


Capt. A. E. Williams 





For prices, etc., write 


Herbert Whyte of Outing 


239 Fifth Avenue New York 








Fy a 











PLYMOUTH | ROCKS - 


Fishel’s White Plymouth 
Rocks are“the best in the world” 


My twenty- -four-page catalogue is free. Remember, I have 120 acres 
devoted to the one breed. Beautiful color plate of my Chicago 
winners sent for ten cents in stamps. 


U. R. FISHEL, Box O, Hope, Ind. 


BUF F ROCKS—To make room for : young stock will “seli a few 

yearling breeders, $1.50 and $2.00 each; farm — = bred 
from prize winners. Large yearling cock bird, $2.00. F.C. Cong, 
612 Walnut Street, Saginaw, Mich. 








WHITE _LEGHORNS- 


“The Breed that Lays, is the Breed that Pays” 
SINGLE COMB WHITE LEGHORNS 


Write to-day for free illustrated catalogue. The handsomest ever 
published. 


White Leghorn Poultry Yards, Box O, Waterville, N. Y. 











FOR SALE—WANTED 





A Bargain for Some One 


Two Bopdeome Pointer Puppies, male and female, lemon and 
May 15, 1902, sired by Jingo’s Com, out of Hallie’s 
Their ancestors for six generations back have been Field 
Trial Winners, besides the Field Trial Champions. These are 


inv TE of OuTING. 


FOR SALE 


Price, $25 each. Doc FAancisr, care of 





von SALE OR EXCHANGE 


Krag-Jorgensen Carbine Mauser Automatic Pistol. Deerstalker’s 


Shot =. Express Rifle, Double Paradox Gun, Camera, or 


WANTED 


A. E. JENKINS, 
784 Arcade, Cleveland, Ohio. 





Life in the Woods 


A guide to the successful hunting and trapping of all kinds of 
. Itgives the rizht season for trapping: how to make, set, 
and bait traps for minks, weasles, skunks, hawks, owls, gophers, 
birds, squirrels, muskrats, foxcs, rabbi‘s, racoons, etc.; how to make 
and use bird lime ; how to catch alive all kinds of birds; how to tell 
the true value of skins; how to skin all animals, deodorize, stretch, 
and cure them; how to dress and tan skins, furs, and leather; to tan 
with or without wool or hair ; to skin or stuff birds; baits and hooks 
for fishing; how to fish successfully without ncts, spears, snares, 
“*bobs,” or bait (a great secret); how to choose and clean guns; 
how to breed minks for skins (hundreds of dollars can be made by 
any one who knows how to breed minks), etc. 


Sent postpaid for 50c. 
F. C. ALLEN, 937 Polk Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 





FOR SALE— i> and mainsail yacht, open, with summer cebin, 
17 1-2 ft. water line raught 14 ins. Built by 
ge of Roslyn, L. I., 1897. In fine condition wii 


H. 


lendid suit of sails, For further information 
ARPER, Lawrence, Long Island, New York. 





NTED— A Sky or Scotch Terrier Pup, a White and Brindle 
Bull Terrier — and a pair of well-bred Collies. Will make 


CaRTER, 82, care of OUTING. 





WANTED 


I am in the market for animals and articles of interest to sports- 
I can use dogs, cats, poultry, boats, cameras, and what not. 
If you wish to sell cheaply (for cash) write 


BALLARD, 300 
Care of OUTING 





NTED—Experienced married man to take charge of private 
trout hatchery in this state. Answer, stating age, experience, 
size of family and salary a to M. M. 


+» 3, OUTING. 





TAXIDERMISTS 





ORTSMEN—Our work in taxidermy has a worldwide reputa- 
Therefore = your trophies here for mounting. Game 
heads and fur rugs at lo 





w prices. Prof. Stainsky, Colorado 








WHERE 1 TO < GO 





CAMP AGASSIZ 
In the High Sierras, near Lake Tahoe 


The grandest scenic, fishing, and ne region in the West. 
Season June 20 to September 10. dre 


CAMP AGASSIZ, Tallac, Cal. 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGE S| 




















_ ees 


AGASSIZ HALL 


is a boys’ preparatory school in the Sierra Nevada Mountains. Its 
bo;s are encouraged to ride, row, swim, fish, hunt, trap, snowshoe, 
as our-of-door aids toward developing healthy manhood. 

Alta, Placer County. 


The Harvard School (Miitary) 


An English Classical boarding and day school forboys. Refer- 
ence: Chas . Elliot, LL.D., President Harvard University. 
Hon. Wm. P. Frye, Pres. pro tem. U. S. Senate. 
GREENVILLE C. Emery, A.B., Head Master. Los Angeles. 





CANADA 


Ontario Veterinary College 
LIMITED 
Temperance Street, Toronto, Canada 


Affiliated with the University of Toronto. Patrons—Governor- 
General of Canada and Lieut.-Governor of Ontario. The most suc- 
cessful veterinary institution in America. All experienced teachers. 
Fee $65 per session. Session begins October 16. Apply Principal, 
ANDREW SMITH, F.R.C.V.S. Toronto. 





COLORADO 


Loretto Academy 
Instruction in all branches. Under the management of the Sisters 
of Loretto. Girls’ school. 

Pueblo, corner Tenth and Elizabeth Streets. 





CONNECTICUT 


THE KING SCHOOL 


College or business preparation. Attention given to physical cul- 

ture pre ple ha, training. Special care for young boys. Refers to 

Dean of Yale College. Ten boarding pupils. Illustrated catalogue. 
. U. Kuna, Principal. Stamford. 


H and Boarding School for Ten 
Greenwich Academy Boys. An ideal combination 
of school and home life for boys of all ages. Thorough mental, 
moral and physical training, and sympathetic, individual attention. 
Young boys given special care. Twenty-third year under present 
principal. Highest references from patrons. One hour from New 

is Circulars and full particulars. 


. H. Root, Principal. Greenwich. 


The Ridge 


A home school for boys. College preparation a specialty. W1LL1AM 
G. BRINSMADE. Washington, Litchfield Co. 





DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The Army and Navy Preparatory School 


Prepares young men for admission to the United States Military 
Academy, the United States Naval Academy, all the principal 
colleges and universities, and for direct commission in the Army, 
Navy, and Marine Corps. For further information, address 
E. Swavety, Headmaster. 

Washington, 2926 Fourteenth Street, N. W. 





ILLINOIS 
TODD SEMINARY FOR BOYS 


FIFTY-FOURTH YEAR. 


, An ideal school near Chicago. Designed especially for boys of 
the public school age. Located in most elevated town in Illinois. 
No serious sickness in fifty years. We educate the whole boy. Send 
for Prospectus, and come to see us. 

Noste Hix, Principal. Woodstock. 





_ ra i 


Fifty-sixth year begins September 17, 1902. 
lowa College Fair gaa pens ie pointed labora- 


tories; library of thirty thousand volumes; men’s and women’s 
gymnasiums ; athletic field. Icwa College School of Music. Iowa 
em Acai —5 Mrnora_TRUEBLOOD, Secretary of the Faculty. 
J.H.T. Maun, Dean of the Faculty. Dan. F. Buapeny, Pretieat. 
3rinnell. 








MARYLAND 


. Ample buildirgs, extensive 
Charlotte Hall School grounds. Healthful location 
at the historic “‘ Cool Springs.’’ Instruction in mathematical, busi- 
ness, scientific, and classical course. Military discipline. Board 
and tuition $160. 

G. M. Tuomas, A. M., Principal. 

St. Mary’s County, Charlotte Hall. 





_ MISSOURI _ 
Bishop Robertson Hall 


Episcopal. Established 1874. Boarding ard day school for gir's. 
Re-opens, ., September 10, 1902. Ask fcr prospectus H. 
Apply to 

SisTER SUPERIOR. 

St. Louis, 1607-1617 South Compton Avenue. 





_____ MASSACHUSETTS _ 
Miss Hall’s School 


Pittsfield, in the Berkshire Hills 
On a handsome estate 1,000 feet above sea level. Girlsare given 


an outdoor life, a college preparatcry or a general education by a 
carefully chosen faculty. For catalogue address 


Miss Mira H. Hall, Principal 
THE WABAN SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


PREPARES FOR ANY COLLEGE OR 
TECHNICAL SCHOOL, 





Thoroughness in everything our motto. Individual instruction, 
carefully directed gymnasium, and outdocr sports. Wholesome life 
and manly discipline. 


J. H. Pirssurv, A.M., Principal. 





WILLISTON SEMINARY, AT EASTHAMP- 
TON, Mass., having ample endowmen 
offers moderate terms to its 
maintains a high standard o 


trons an 
equipment 
and instruction. Ten permanent instruct- 
ors, in well defined departments, assisted 
by other teachers, permit small recitation 
divisions. Classical and scientific depart- 
ments. School cottage in charge of master. 

Thirty acres of ground; gymnasium and ath- 
letic field; astronomical observatory; chemical, 
biological and physical laboratories. For cata- 
logue, address 


REV. JOSEPH H. SAWYER, A. M., Principal. 














Tole eles m 


ROCK “*°SS"2°'gors 
|*aaele4 > at Wellesley Hills 


Massachusetts 
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Der | 


Grasp the Opportunity 


now almost out of your reach and get a good edu- 
cation. The 


Free Scholarships 
which, through the generosity of the founders, we 


have been able to offer, are almost exhausted, and, 
on the thirtieth of September, the offer will be 


Withdrawn. 








Successful applicants will have no expense except 
postage and text-books. 

Courses in Mechanical, Electrical, Stationary, 
Locomotive, Marine and Textile 


ENGINEERING 


Heating, Ventilation and Plumbing. Instruction 
in Mechanical Drawing with each course. 


{ Examination credits accepted toward Degree 
in Resident Technical School. 


{ Handbook, describing courses, methods, and 
regular terms, may be had on application. 


American School of Correspondence 
BOSTON, MASS. 








MICHIGAN 


MILITARY ACADEMY 


Will open for its twenty-sixth year September 17. This is a thor- 





oughly equipped school in an ideal location, giving especial attention 
to the preparation of students for the leading colleges. It also pre- 
pares for West Point, Annapolis, or for business. For catalogue 


address 
CAPT. F. S. STRONG, Supt., 


Orchard Lake. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE 


The Phillips Exeter Academy 


1781-1902 


122d year will open on Wednesday, September 17, 1902, For 





catalogue, with pamphlet of views, address 


HARLAN P. AMEN, Principal. Exeter. 


Prepares bo ; for college nd 
Holderness School technical schools. Beautiful and 
healthful location. Individual attention. Gymnasium and new 


athletic field and running track. Moderate terms. Catalogue. 
Rev. Lorn WessTER, M.A., Rector. Plymouth. 











NEW JERSEY 








Montrose School for Girls 
SOUTH ORANGE 


A day and boarding school situated in the beautiful Oranges, 
within forty-five minutes of New York. Montrose occupies one of 
the oldest mansions in the Oranges, recently remodeled for the 
school. The estate covers six acres, in which are the gymnasium 
building, the tennis courts, and basketball fields. A home school 
in a healthful region. 


Mrs. L. M. BRYANT, Principal 





Princeton Preparatory School 


The afventagee of specialization in education are asgreatas in any 
other sphere of human activity. This school is exclusively for boys, 
older than fourteen, who are preparing for college. Some of the 
especial features of the plan: No time wasted in unrequired studies ; 
individual instruction as from a tutor; no boy is kept back or unduly 
hurried because of his classmates’ needs. A personal visit will be 
the best method of ascertaining if our methods will aid your boy. 
For illustrated circular address 
J. B. Fing, Head Master. 


Freehold Military School 


For young boys only; 8 to 16 years. Terms moderate. A dis- 
tinctively home school—not of a reformatory nature. Select asso- 
ciations. Summer session incamp. For catalogue, address 

Maj. C. M. Duncan. Freehold. 


Princeton. 








NEW YORK 
The Katherine L. Maltby School 


Regular expenses $500. All the advantages of New York City. 
Thorough instruction. College preparation. Special musical oppor- 
tunities. A Gelighttal school life. Liberal privileges. European 
summer travel. Vacation visits to Washington, etc. Fourteenth year. 

Brooklyn Heights, 160 Joralemon Street. 


ST. DAVID’S HALL 


Thorough education of limited number of boys. Idealand health- 
ful spot. College or business. Home influence. 
Rev. W. L. Evans, M.A. 


Dwight School 


Twenty-third year opens September 24. High-class private 
school for boys from seven to twenty years of age. Individual 
attention given boys whose education has been irregular. Large 
faculty. Laboratories. Gymnasium. Athletics. 

ARTHUR WitiiaMs, B.A., Principal. __ a 

New York City, 15 West 43¢ Street. 


Miss Keller’s Day Schools 
Main School for Girls, 25 West ssth Street. 
Boys’ College-Preparatory School, 674 Madison A ~:aue. 
Tuxedo Park School, Tuxedo Park, N. . A 


Miss Louise F. Wickham 


Will re-open her home October 1. Girls received who wish to 
study art, music, language, etc. ‘Tenth year. ; 
New York City, 338 Lexington Avenue. 








Scarsdale. 














Mrs. T. Tileston Greene 


Montpelier Home School for Girls. Limited number of boarding 
and day scholars. Summer session for music and art students. 
New York City, 311 West 82d Street. 








Nyack 


Academy 








NYACK-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 


i A SELECT military boarding school for boys, situated in one of the most 
1 1 t a r y beautiful sections of the country. Beautiful grounds and facilities for 
all sports, including boating, swimming, tennis, and golf. Opportunity 
for boys who need extra study. Fall Term, September 17th. N 
report September rsth. 


FOR PROSPECTUS ADDRESS THE SUPERINTENDENT 


(Twenty-nine miles from New York City.) 


ew Cadets 
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In the following courses for home study, under the 
direction of specialists: Illustrating, Advertisemert- 
writing, Caricature, Journalism, Proofreading, Bock- 
keeping, Stenography, and Practical Electricity. We 
trust you fer tuition until we secure fer you a position. 
We advertise all over the country fer positions for cur 
students. In Illustrating and Advertisement-writing we 
find market for cur students’ wcrk. In writing for full 
particulars mention subject you wish to study. Corres- 
PONDFNCE INSTITUTE OF AMERICA, Bex (81 Scranton, 
Pa. New York Office, 150 Nassau St. 





Peekskill Military Academy 


Sixty-eighth year began Sep- 
 senmaye 18. repares for col- 
es and Government schools. 
Therouth business course. 
. S. army officer detailed by 
Was Department. New and 
fully equipped gymnasium. 
For illustrated catalogue ap- 
ply to THE PRINCIPALS. 


Peckskill-on-Hudson. 


THE HORACE MANN SCHOOLS 


OF THE 


TEACHERS’ COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 
Kindergarten, Elementary and High School. 

New and handsomely appointed building. Superior equipment 
for Physical Culture. Science, Art, and Manual Training. Cod/ege 
preparation a sp-ciaity. A limited number of new pupils will 
received. Illustrated circular sent on application. 

Samuet T. Dutton, A. M., Supt. Broadway and 12oth St. 


The Classical School for Girls 


Boarding and day pupils. Special work in music, literature, art, 
and languagcs. College certificates. Gymnasium, social recreation, 
home care. Summer travel in Europe. 

Mrs. HeELen M. ScoviLye. 

New York City, 2042 Fifth Avenue. 





Wilson School for Boys 


Thorough preparation for all universities. Ideal and healthful 
location on one of the most beautiful heights of the Hudson. New 
cymnesiom 5 . 1; gol and tennis. Limited to twenty-five. 

Beyj. Witson, Head Master. Fishkill-on-Hudson. 


Mount Pleasant Military Academy 


with an honest and honorable record of of cighiycient years, invites 
your attention to it as a school of to-da ere is a little book 
about it—when you have read it you may es to seek further ac- 
quaintance. Weare a little re gee ourselves, and require ref- 
erences. New gymnasium. Senior cottage. Steam heat, electric 
light. Military training. Athletics of all sorts. Geruine hcme 
fe. Ossining-on-H udson. 


(Education is costly 
Rockland aanary Academy irnconcslemenect’ 
Our school gives boys what they 
need at a critical time, develops 
backbone, trains the mind, builds 
character ; 43d year ; 15 States rep- 
resented. tlectric lights, steam 
heat, baths, gymnasium, athletics, 
bowli -alleys, etc. Ten = 
tors. "eepanes for college, West 
Point, Annapolis, and business. 
Formerly widely "known as Rock- 
land College. 
E. E. & B. C. Frencn, Principals. _ 
‘ yack-on- hiedeen! (25 ‘miles irc from New York City). 








Ewanttobe a: 
and-inkartist 


if you have a liking ora natural talent for’ 





drawing, cut this oat and mail it with 

your name and address, and get a Free 
Sample Le son Circular with terms, 

partint ulars and twenty portraits of well- 

nown newspaprr artists and illustrators. 

N. Y. SCHOOL OF CARICATURK, Studio 85 World Bldg., N.Y. City. 














OHIO. 
KENYON MILITARY ACADEMY 


Gambier, Ohio 


“The beauty spot of the world,” develops manly Christian 
character, mental strength, bodily vigor. Sixty acres of grcunds, 
golf links,< dcomplete gymnasium. Preparation forall colleges or 
business. Seventy-ninth year. For catalogue address 


C. N. WYANT, Senior Regent, Gambier, Ohio 





PENNSYLVANIA - 


CHELTENHAM 
MILITARY ACADEMY 


Pre-eminent as a college preparatory school under military d‘s- 
cipline. High and healthfully located. Extensively improved. 
Increased facilities. Rates—Lower school, $500; upper school, 
$600. Illustrated catalogue. 


Rev. Joxn D. Sxitton. A.M. » Principal. 


Franklin and “Marshall Academe 


Located in the ‘‘garden spot’’ of the State, surrounded with beau- 
tiful scenery, and near cheap and abundant markets. Prepared 150 
boys for 14 different colleges in the last five years. Admits to man 
colleges on certificate. Thorough training. Furnished rooms wit! 
steam heat and electric light. Good boarding. Free text books. 
Use of library, gymnasium, athletic field, etc. Terms, $225 per year. 

Tuappeus G. Hevm, A.M., } Pitacicale 

Epwin M. Hartman, A.M., pam. 


Ogontz. 





Lancaster, 





TEXAS 


SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS. GOVERNMENT HILL. 
West Texas Military Academy 


A boarding and day school for the moral, intellectual, physical, 
and military training of boys. Prepares boys carefully and thor- 
oughly for business life, for college, or for West Point. Govern- 
ment commandant. Terms reasonable. Send for illustrated cata- 


logue. 





VIRGINIA 





Hampton Roads Military Academy 


Incorporated. On historic Hampton Roads, near Old Point Com- 
fort. Prepares for colleges and government schools. Classical, 
ecient = and een courses. Surroundings beautiful, 
healthful, refined odern conveniences and equipment. Cadet 
officers ~K.. - e by governor. Boating, fishing, bathing, and 
other outdoor recreation. Terms, $400. Illustrated catalogue. 

Col. E. W. Hurrman, President. ewport News. 





Staunton 
Military Academy 


An ideal “home” school for manly boys. 
Boys from 10 to 18 years old prepared for Gov- 
ernment academies, universities, or business. 


Superb climate. High moral tone. Individual 





@ instruction. Military training develops prompt- 
ness, health, manly carriage. 


Charges $300. Handsome catalogue free. 


Capt. WM. H. KABLE, A.M., Principal. 
Staunton. 
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Noah Webster 


Noah Webster spent forty years of his life studying words. In his 
time he knew more about their meanings, their uses, their derivations 
and their spellings than any other man. To-day a man doesn’t have 
to know much about words to get along. If he has a dictionary he 
can find out all he needs to know and a good deal more. 


What Noah Webster did for the dictionary industry other men 
have done in other lines. Only, the results of their work have never 
been published. I know a man, for instance, who knows so much 
about fishes that he calls them by their first names (when they’ve got 
any). I know another man who knows so much about catching fish 
that one morning before breakfast he caught—well, that’s his story. 


Just so, I know a score of men who are well informed in their 
various lines: Automobile enthusiasts who operated machines fifteen 
years ago, and that is away back in the automobile world; hunters and 
trappers and guides and explorers and naturalists and other nature 
loving and nomadic persons who have learned a great deal and forgotten 
little; golfers and racquet and tennis players and cross country runners 
and athletes and physical culture exponents and swimmers who are 
skilful and full of information ; sailors and scullers and yachtsmen who 
have lived their lives on the water; photographers who are expert in 
everything from wet plates to bromide enlargements ; and a few others. 


These men are glad to tell me what they know, and they perform 
the same duty for me that Noah Webster did for a man who wants to 


know something about a word. 


Aside from this large circle of acquaintances (some are closer 
acquaintances than others, but all of them seem inclined to help me), 
I have other sources of information. I have a staff of bright young 
men who are continually hunting through magazines and books and 
through my correspondence for things which are likely to be wanted 
again. ‘They have an eye for information just as a well-trained reporter 
has a nose for news. ‘Their work is carefully filed away where it is 
immediately available, and the result is that a great many questions 
which I am asked can be answered correctly and quickly within a 
radius of forty feet from my desk. 
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I cite these things to show that I am a professional information 
gatherer. It is my trade and I work at it. I am, consequently, in a 
osition to answer almost any question that is asked me; if I don’t 
know, I will find out. And I never have made and never will make a 
charge for giving information. 


Why do I follow this singular and apparently non-remunerative 
calling f Because I am paid by the Publisher of Ourine to do so. 
He gives me office room and plenty of help. It is his idea that my 
work is well worth while if I am rendering a service to OUTING 
subscribers. I have a scrap book which is full of nice things people 
have said about me and about Outinc. Throughout all of my, 
correspondence (sometimes it amounts to over a hundred letters a day) 
there runs a pleasing tone of good will and satisfaction. Thus, the 
Publisher is willing to pay me. My work is producing good will 


toward him and toward Outinc. Good will is priceless. 


There is only one reason why I cannot answer all the questions 
which come to me. That is, some persons do not subscribe to or 
regularly purchase Our1nc. I am not at liberty to supply information 
to non-subscribers or to those who are not registered with the Publisher 
as regular purchasers. It wouldn’t be fair, and the Publisher insists 
upon my observance of the limitation. A great many people have 
subscribed to OurinG merely to get the use of my services. I have 
done the best I could for them ; but they more than got their money’s 
worth in the magazine itself. 


There are many other branches of my work aside from hunting 
up facts and answering questions. I often act as a broker for OuT1NG 
subscribers, buying and selling their chattels and real estate. Nothin 
from dog-muzzles to country places is too large or too small for me to 
handle. (Speaking of dog-muzzles, I have done a considerable 
brokerage in dogs, lately ) Besides, I arrange and care for tours and 
trips; and in a hundred other ways I am willing and anxious to be of 
use to OuTiING subscribers. 


I hope I have made myself clear. But let me repeat: There is 
no charge for my service, but it is open only to OuTiNG subscribers and 
to regular purchasers of OuT1Nc. I have booklets describing my work 
more fully. They, too, are free. Write for them. 


Herbert Whyte 


of OuTING, 239 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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- SPALDING’S 
Official Foot Ball Guide 


HE GUIDE for season of 1902 will be better than ever. It is the 
only publication containing the official rules under which every game 
of foot ball is played, and will be in great demand during the season. 

Besides the half-tone illustrations of every leading team in the country (over 
80 pages of half-tones), embracing portraits of over 2000 players, it will 
contain a fund of general foot ball information, comprising 
Edited by] chapters on Foot Ball for Beginners, Foot Ball for 
Walter Camp | Spectators, Requisites for the Game, the Ethical Func- 

tions of Foot Ball, All-American Team, Foot Ball in 
many og 2 the South, Western Foot Ball, Comments on the New 
Rules, Records of college and school teams for 1901, 























and other interesting information. Price 

Club Managers and all those who play Foot Ball should send a postal 

for a copy of Spalding’s Catalogue, which contains full information on Cc 
every article required for the game. Many new a in oe a 

on Foot Ball that players ought to know of. 








A. G. SPALDING & BROS. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO DENVER 
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Highest Development of Sporting Rifles 


shot without the slightest change in the mechanism. Adapted for LARGE AND SMALL GAME, Every rifle thoroughly guaranteed. 





/ ge 





Clee 


Elephant killed by Mr. Marcel Hendricks, of Mossamedes, Africa, with a 








Constructed to shoot 
SIX DIFFERENT 
CARTRIDGES, or 
may be usedas a single 


v3 


-303 and 30-30 
Calibres. 


Awarded 
Grand Gold 
Mcdal at Paris 
in competition 
with all other 
styles of 
repeating 
rifles. 


Manufacturers 
of Savage 
Magazine and 
Magnetic 
Hammers. 
Send for 
Circular. 





ees _ “ al 
.303 SAVA 


GE rifle, using the 





Expanding Bullet. “ Le Sport Universel lllustre’’ contains an articie with illustration by 
Mr. Hendricks relative to the killing of the above. 


KEEP UP WITH THE TIMES 


SAVAGE 


Do not buy a rifle 
until you have exam- 
ined into the merits 
| "<A 
Write for new illustrated 
catalogue T 


SAVAGE ARMS CO. 


Baker & Hamitton, San Francisco and Sacramento, Cal., Pacific Coast Agents. 





Absolutely Safe 
Strongest Shooter 
Flattest Trajectory 
Also Neatest and 
Most Effective 
Rifle Manufactured 


which is the Twentieth 
Century Arm. Only 
hammerless repeating 
rifle in the world. . 





Vtica, N.Y., U.S.A. 
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WHAT IT IS AND 
WHAT IT DQES 


The story is entertainingly told inour hand- 
some new Catalogue. This Catalogue, by 
the way, isa gem of the printer’s art. Ex- 
quisitely done in colors on fine plate paper. 
Perhaps the most comprehensive Marine 
Engine and Launch book ever issued. Co 
mailed upon receipt of 10 cents. Write for 
Catalogue “B.” 


AN UNSELFISH SPORT 


is Launching. Your friends can enjoy it 
with you. Of course you want the best. 


TN csatere GAS ENGINE CO., MISHAWAKA, IND. 








To Owners of Gasoline Launches: 


DO YOUR BATTERIES 
MISS FIRE? 





If so, why don’t you use the 


Edison Primary Battery 


for ignition on your gasoline launch, and avoid 
the danger of having your battery fail while 
on a cruise, as is often the case when a battery 
of inferior construction is used. The 


Edison Primary Battery 


can be used for twenty-four hours a day and 
seven days a week without ever missing fire and 
requires no attention whatever until the charge 
is entirely exhausted. Its chief points are: 
A Long Life Constant Delivery of Current 
Ease of Operation Economy of Maintenance 
No Local Action No Noxious Fumes 
Freedom from Chemical Deposits 


Special cells with liquid-tight, steel enameled jars for 
marine work. Write for ‘‘Battery Facts’’ booklet No. 9. 











EDISON MANVFACTURING CO. 


FACTORY: ORANGE, NEW JERSEY, U.S.A. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: ie CHICAGO OFFICE: 
83 CHAMBERS ST. 144 WABASH AVE, 
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Your Vacation Should Benefit Mind and Body 


T WILL do toth 
if you take our ad- 
vice, and go as far 

away from the haunts of 
men as your limit of 
time will permit. Either 
exploie some of the 
millions of square miles 
of territory in the Uni- 
ted States or Canada 
where white man_ has 
never trod ; take a canoe 
trip through some of our 
forest highways, or pitch 
your tent on the bank 
ofa babbling brook. 
We can make all 
your arrangements 
and furnish every- 
thing you need. 
coUNTAe safe Th AME We guarantee every- 
thing we make. 








Equipped for a thousand-mile trip into the Canadian wilderness 


Diteteeidbeeare of Write for Catalogue “O” 


Tents Tump Lines Bakers bd bd 
Sleeping-bags Clothing Bags Moccasins Abercrombie ite 
Clothing Provision Bags Aluminum Lanterns 
Aluminum Cook- Canvas Folding Buckets Pneumatic Beds 


ing Outfits Wash Basins Pneumatic Cushions 
Pack Harness Stoves Camp Furniture, &c. No. 1 South St. New Vork 























He is Game 


but you can land him with 
the right kind of tackle. 
That’s the kind we sell and 
at prices that are right. 


A Good Split 
Bamboo Rod 
for 89 cents 


cork grip, solid reel seat, silk 
wound tie guides for line, silk 
wrapped between guides, three 
piece with extra tip in wood form, 
regular length 8% feet. Postage 
and packing 18 cents extra. 


All kinds of 
Fishing Tackle, 
Golf and Bicycle Supplies, 
Guns, Revolvers, Rifles, 
and Sporting Goods. 
Write for our catalogue. 


STARK & WECKESSER, 
55 S. Main Street, Dayton, O. 


TAIL 
CATCHES ’EM. 











The Worden Buck-Tail 


is just what we fish have been looking 
for. It’s so “‘ catchy.” 

You can catch more and bigger bass, 
pike and pickerel witha Worden Buck- 
Tail than with any other bait, live or 
artificial. 

Send for our I)lustrated Booklet, 
** Points on Angling,”’ together with 
sample of our new hand-made, nickel- 
plated Hook. These hooks won’t 
rust, and you can’t break’em. A pos- 
al will bring both to you FREE, 








The Specialty Manufacturing Co, 
THE emma meniate co. 
Box 762—B. GOSHEN, IND. 
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The Standird Marine Engines are of the best and most perfect designs embodying the following features: Automatic 
Governor; Spark Shifter; One piece, easy removable Sparker ; Compression Release Shifter ; Easy working reverse ; 
No hot pipes ; Exhaust under water ; Smooth running ; Perfect lubrication ; Highest economy. 


U. S. LONG DISTANCE AUTOMOBILE CO. 
307 Whiton Street, 


STLanane MARINE ENGINES 


I0 H. P. to 75 H. P. Yachts, Launches, and Working Boats 


Catalogue on application. 


Jersey City. 














FAY @ BOWEN MOTORS 


(OPERATED BY 
CasoLine vapor) FOF Launches and Yachts 
are revelations to those who have 
used motors of other makes. Th 
are safe, durable, economical an 
easy to operate. Above all, the 
start when started. We use no cran 
or handle. The IGniror is ABso- 
LUTELY see be and is the only pere 
fectand satisfactory one i — 
acting always positivel 
instantly. We build han ‘.. 
unches complete or furni: 
motors separate, ready for in- 
stallation. Motorsasauxiliar- 
ies for sailing crafta speci 
Sendfor ess Sizes,144H.P. to 
FAY & BOWEN, 33 Mill St., Auburn, ¥ 

















AMERICAN BOAT 4% MACHINE CO. 


Builders of Launches, Sail Boats, Canoes and Pleasure Boats 
Our Specialty 


Knock Down Crafts 


of any Description 
K. ow Boats, 
Se Clinker Built, 
—— $1.00 per running foot 
net cas. 


3517 South Second Street, St. Louis, Mo. 















aptured at Santiago; relic only; parts missing 
O OO for serra le gun with box ctgs. $12.85 for gun like new 
de and box ectrs. Mausers are the best high- “power 

0 ay ouch 44 inch iron. Send $3.50; gun sent C.0.D. 
a ed. 6,000,000 Cartridges, $25. per 1,000. 
UANNERMAN, 579 Broadway, New York. 
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SMALL PROFITS— QUICK SALES 


TROUT 
FLIES 


FOR TRIAL— SEND US 

15e sgzasierisd ogois doze" Quality A Flies 
. . 

BWDe  gassicrisg engl cere™ Quality B Flies 

60c * gr.assorisd serple doze™ Quality C Flies 


for an assorted dozen. p 
60c Regular Price, 84 cents, Bass Flies 





Split Bamboo Rods 


3-piece, extra tip, all in Wood Form. 
Fly Rods, Bait Rods, 
ro feet, 6 ounces. 68c 9 feet, 8 ounces, 
WITH CORK GRIP. 


Try our new Braided Silk Enameled Waterproof 
Metal Center Line 


Size No. s. 44%c per Yard. 
Size No. 4, 5%c per Yard. 
PUT UP IN 10-YARD LENGTHS CONNECTED. 


THE H. H. KIFFE CoO. 


523 Broadway : 2 : New York 
TACKLE catalogue free on application. 
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STAVE PIPE sey Space: 


Pure, Palatable, 
Popular 


Millions are eating MALTA-VITA, 
the perfect food. 


It gives 
HEALTH, STRENGTH, and HAPPINESS 


MALTA-VITA is the original and only 
Perfectly Cooked, Thoroughly Malted, 
Flaked and Toasted Whole Wheat 
Food, yet many inferior imitations are offered 
the public under different names. 

MALTA-VITA contains more nutrition, 
more tissue-building qualities, more nerve 
stimulant than is found in any other food. 

Beware of imitations. Insist on getting 
MALTA-VITA, the perfect food. 


Always Ready To Eat. 





MANUFACTURED BY 
MALTA-VITA PURE FOOD COMPANY, 
BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 
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come. 
day with the music you 


N lazy vacation days § 
as well as at home \™ 
after busy hours the 
ANGELUS is equally wel- 
It rounds out each 









like best. Your piano is 


a treasure house of music and melody—and you 
have the key to it, if you have an ANGELUS. 


Hearing is believing. 


We assure you in good 





faith that the ANGELUS ORCHESTRAL is abso- 
lutely unique, and we will mail you an attractive 
illustrated booklet free describing its merits in 
detail. The best singers and musicians acknowl- 
edge its superiority and are enthusiastic about it. 
Your friends may have told you about the perfect 
piano playing produced with the assistance of 








the ANGELUS. 


When you realize that you can play the piano 
perfectly with an ANGELUS, then you will enjoy 
piano music to a degree possible only to expert 


performers. |The best 
you the ANGELUS. 


Bangor, Maine, M. H. Andrews. 
Portland, Maine, Cressey, Jones 
en. 
Boston, Mass., The Oliver Ditson 
Company. 
Worcester, Mass., C. F. Hanson 
&C 


0. 
Springfield, Mass., L. M. Pierce. 
Providence, R. 1., Joseph M. 
ann & Co, 
Hartford, Conn., John M. Gallup 


& Co. 

New York, N. Y., John Wana- 
maker. 

Albany, N. Y., W. J. Curtis & Co. 

Syracuse, N. Y., S. Rosenbloom 
& Sons. 

Utica, N. Y., Kempf Bros. 

Detroit, Mich., F. J. Schwank- 
ovsky. 

Toledo, O., Geo. F. Miller & Son. 

Cleveland, Ohio, J. T. Wamelink 
& Sons Piano Company. 

Indianapolis, Indiana, Geo. C. 
Pearson. 

Cincinnati, Ohio, The W. C. 
Woodmansee Piano Company. 

Louisville, Ky., The Ray Com- 


pany. 
St. Louis, Mo., The Estey Com- 
pany. 
Chicago, Ill., Geo. P. Bent. 


Galveston, Texas, Thos. Goggan 
ro. 


The Wilcox 


music houses will show 


San Francisco, Cal., Sherman, 
Clay & Co. 

Los Angeles, Cal., The Bartlett 
Music Co. 

Harrisburg, Pa., Yohn Bros. 

Pittsburg, Pa., S. Hamilton. 

Philadelphia, Pa., Jolin Wana- 
maker. 

Baltimore, Md., H. R. Eisen- 
brandt Sons. 

Washington, D. C., Juelg & Co. 

Richmond, Va., Ferguson Bros. 

Norfolk, Va., Ames & Burk. 

Atlanta, Ga., F. L. Frever. 

Memphis, Tenn., O. K. Houck & 
Company. 

New Orleans, La., Junius Hart 





Piano House. 

Little Rock, Ark., O. K. Houck 
& Company. 

Wilkesbarre, Pa., Perry Bros. 

St. Joseph, Mo., Carl Hoffman 
Music Company. 

Minneapolis, Minn., Foster & 
Waldo. 

Denver, Col., Knight-Locke Mu- 
sic Co. 





Milwaukee, Wis., J. B. Thiery & 
Co. 

| Salt Lake City, Utah, Young 

| Bros. Co. 

| Portland, Ore., Eilers Piano 

| House. 


& White Co. 


Main Offices and Factory 


Meriden, Conn., U. S. A. 
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See en ee 


: Rushton Canoes 
| 


i 
** The Quintessence of Canoe Quality”’ 






INDIAN MODEL 


(“ meld 






Grade A, $38 to $40. Grade B, $30 to $32. 


Length, 15 ft.; beam, 32 ins.; depth at center, 12 ins. Oak, 
cedar, and cherry frame, canvas covered, weight, 56 to 66 lbs. 


Some canoes are quite strong, but slow; others are 
quite fast, but fragile ; but in the 


Rushton Canoe 


you will find strength and speed combined. 


Put it down in ‘‘black and 
white’’ that if you want 
to shave with the greatest 
comfort, convenience and 
safety, you need Williams’ 
Shaving Stick. 

Price, Twenty-five Cents, of all Druggists. 
The J. B. Williams Co., Glastonbury, Ct. 


LONDON PARIS DRESDEN SYDNEY 


I make my canoes out of air-seasoned Michigan 
white cedar, and I also make a specialty of canvas 
covered cedar canoes, Better see my models before 
you decide to buy. 


Rt EB 


My illustrated 80-page catalogue 
is sent free on request 


J.H. RUSHTON, 816 Water St., Canton, N.Y.,U.S.A. 
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Evaporated Cream follows the Flag 


and adds to the comfort, happiness and efficiency of the ‘‘ Soldier Boys’’ who 
fight its battles. The Government is one of our customers and its commis- 
sioners have by conclusive tests demonstrated 


THE SUPERIORITY OF HIGHLAND BRAND 


It is full cream cow’s milk—evaporated, sterilized and 
canned —under the most cleanly conditions. 
It’s delicious in coffee and is a 


PERFECT INFANT FOOD 


Most grocers sell Highland Brand. If yours don’t, send us his 
name and we will send you a sample can FREE. 


HELVETIA MILK CONDENSING COMPANY 
Highland, Ill., Dept. D, U.S.A. 
“* Where Model Dairy Farms Abound.” 
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Rag ERTISEMENTS ¢ 
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Mme. Calve i M P L EX 


Comments on Rae IANO 
“oS “an TLAYER 


Your Simplex is so near perfection that I marvel more each time I 
hearit. Every quality of touch and degree of power seems responsive, 
with ALWAYS THE PROPER SHADING. 

The fault of all other players which I have recognized is the f£mpossi- 
bility of playing a mclody with one degree of power and the accompa- 
niment proportionately lighter, This the Simplex does to perfection. 


ie 











 ILAYER 








Superior 1n ALL WaysTo Any Oruer Piano Player. Wuy? 
Simpler — More Artistic Results — Less Work — Abso- 
lutely Perfect in Mechanical Construction. Price, $225, 
cash. May be bought on instalments. AGENCIES 
IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES. Send for Catalogue. 


THEODORE P.BROWN, Man’Pr, 12 May St.,Worcester, Mass. 























. ASS 
Son eh 
Sold by Leading 
Jewelers Everywhere 
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Managers of athletic tournaments have always been perplexed to know what 

to offer as appropriate ladies’ prizes. They will find these Belt- 

Watches more attractive than anything else they could get. 
The only convenient way to wear a watch with an 


outing suit is 
bag is worn. 


‘Elf?’ in new dressing. It is warranted to 
keep correct time with hard outing use. 


This is 
exact size 





Sterling 


Silver 






Watches 











from the belt—just as the chatelaine 
The Belt Watch is our long tested 












Send for 
Catalogue 


The New England 
Watch Company 


37 and 39 Maiden Lane, New York 
131 to 137 Wabash Ave. Chicago 
Claus Spreckles Bldg., San Francisco 
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Ypsilanti 
Underwear 


| AS been known to the 
trade and to tens of 

thousands of wearers for 
nearly a quarter. of a 
century. Its reputation 
for being the best in Fit 
and the best in Quality is 
the result of years. of 
patient study and pains- 
taking care on the part of 
the manufacturers. 

[nan economic sense it is 
a ‘survival of the fittest.” 

If you have never heard 
of Ypsilanti Underwear 
before, it may be well for 
you to remember this: 
Nearly all of the best 
dressers, men and women, 
old and young, wear it; 
nearly all of the best Fur- 
nishing Stores and Dry 
Goods Stores in America 
sell it. 

Send for 
free booklet. 


Hay & Todd 
Mfg. Co., 
Ypsilanti, Mich. 
NEW YORK OFFICE: 
1 and 3 Union Square. 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 
115 Dearborn St. 


TRADE-MARK REGISTERED 








J.W.ALEXANDER 
PRESIDENT 


DO 
YOU 
KNOW ° 


That you can buy 
5% Gold Bonds on in- 
stallments -and mean- 
while have them insured. 


J.H.HYDE 


VICE PRESIDENT 


A good investment 
for you - if you live. A 
splendid protection 
for your family- if 
you die. 


For full information ti// 


up and mat! coupon below 


THE EQUITABLE SOCIETY, _ dept. No. 17 


120 Broadway, New York 


Please send me information regarding your 
new issue ot Gold Bonds. Base figures on a 


EE WE GR cc cccksstndalesenaee 
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Beltast 
(Mesh 


LINEN UNDERWEAR 
“Will Wear Well” 


The only forceful objection to thelinen 
mesh underwears hitherto sold has 
been that they ‘‘wear out too guickly.”’ 
We guarantee that Belfast Mesh will 
prove.as serviceable as any high-grade 
underwear, of any material on the 
market ; we cheerfully refund your 
money if you do not find this true. 





Pure linen, rext the 
skin, is the best of 
all textiles, when 
properly woven; 
much morehealthy, 
cleanly and com- 
fortable than, and 
far superior to, silk 
and the so-called 
“Health” and 
“Sanitary” woolens, 


Send for our hand- 
some and convinc- 
ing book—mailed 
free on request. It 
explodes the “wool 
for warmth”’ the- 
ory in short order. 

For sale by the best 
dealers in the U.S. and 
England. If your deal- 
er cannot supply you, 
we will. 








THE 
BELFAST MESH 
UNDERWEAR CO. 


324 Mechanic St., 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N.Y. 





SPEED! 















THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER CO., 
Foreign Office: 








42 Poultry, London, England. 





THE 


LIVER 


Typewriter 


—the Standard Visible Writer. 


Easy with small key board. 
Easy with visible writing. 
Easy with automatic line 
spacing. Easy with lightest 
touch and heaviest mani- 
folding power. 

25 OTHER REASONS. 


Do you want them in full? 


Send for our Illustrated Catalogue. That tells ail. 


5 101 Lake Street, Chicago. 
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New photographic possibilities are opened 
by the perfection of Smappa Camera. Ia 
Snappa magazine are 12 plates or 24 
films which change automatically. 
One motion of the hand prepares 
a plate for exposure—either 
time or instantaneous. Suc- 
cessive pictures of moving 
obiects as in a race or ath- 
letic contest can be taken so 
rapidly as to constitute prac: 
tically a complete record of 
the event from start to fir- 
ish. It is impossible to 
make two exposures on the 
same plate and each ex- 
posure can be developed 
separately at any time atter 
it is made—the only satis 
factory way to get good 
negatives 
Snappa 1s a completely 
equipped camera for serious 
photographic work of the 
highest class and of every 
variety 





Ask your dealer to show you how yr a it is 
operated or send for descriptive book. FREE. 
ROCHESTER OPTICAL and CAMERA CO 
118 South St., Rochester, N. Y. 
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Tourists, yachtsmen and voyagers do 


Take a Picture not take chances. Be sure to take with 


you a supply of the justly popular 


Worth While... Cramer IsochromaticPlates 


They give the most wonderful cloud effects and true color values. Will 
withstand climatic changes, damp and salt sea air. Will not frill, spot nor 
soften. Are easily manipulated. Sold all around the world. Ask any dealer, 

SENT FREE—Our new Photographer’s Manual, containing valuable formule and 
photographic suggestions for professional and amateur photographers. 


G. CRAMER DRY PLATE CO., 1892 Shenandoah Street, ST. LOUIS, MO. Xs 











The pleasures of 


Amateur 
Photography 


are greatly increased if the drying of the plates 
is hastened with Colonial Spirits. 
After washing, shake off the superfluous water 
and give a bath of Colonial Spirits, 
which will so accelerate the drying that plates 
will be ready to print in a very short time. 
Many think that plates so treated print better 
than when dried the old-fashioned way. 














Colonial Spirits is put up in sealed packages only, and if your dealer should not 
happen to keep it in stock, send us twenty cents and we will send you a sample bottle by express, 
carriage paid. We will also include one of our pretty souvenirs if you will give us the name 
of your dealer. . 


Berry Brothers, Limitea Detroit 


















Established 1882 


DON’T EXPERIMENT (“23 
ritus na PLates © CULLEN 


DEVELOPING, PRINTING and ENLARGING 





Everything for the Camera in Catalogue U 


W. C. CULLEN, 61 William Street, New York 
Branch: 640 Madison Avenue, Near 59th Street, New York 
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Photographic Talks. No. 2. 


utdoor Work 


The increasing need for one dry plate of general util- 
ity, such as photographic science has perfected in R. O. 
C. The Rochester Dry Plate is becoming more and 
more appreciated every day. In this new plate is repre- 
sented a unity of orthochromatic and non-halation quali- 
ties. Possessing, as it does, sufficient speed for every 
purpose combined with the power to render the sharpest 
definition, the adaptability of R.O.C. The Rochester 
Dry Plate to every sort of work, is at once understood. 





In no branch of photography does the value of 
the general plate become so apparent as in the study of 
nature. The varying colors, the swaying foliage, the 
brilliant lights and heavy shadows all demand a plate 
of unlimited latitude and efficiency. 


For outdoor work the value of R. O. C. The 
Rochester Dry Plate will be at once appreciated by 
the professional, who understands the value of color; 
the quality of light and the degrees of speed; by the 
amateur, who desires a result of uniform excellence, 
whether the subject is the sunlit bower of roses, or the 
rock-shadowed glen; finally by every photographer 
who wishes to profit by the most important advance 
of the art. Ask your dealer about 


ROCHESTER OPTICAL & CAMERA CO., Rochester, N.Y. 


Largest Plate Camera maker: ™ she World. 
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A 


new 
folding 


Ket—al t for the vest pocket, at six dollars. Makes pictures 
or 23% Take. Toads in daylight, has a fine meniscus lens, brilliant finder, 
automatic shutter—in fact, has the ‘‘ Kodak quality’’ all the way through. 


No. 0 Folding Pocket Kodak, for pictures 1% x 2% inches, v.29 


Transparent Film Cartridge, 12 exposures, 1% x 2, . e . 
Do., 6 exposures, e ° ° e ° e . e ° ° ° 15 
EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
Catalogue free at the dealers or by mail. Rochester, New York. 





$4,000.00 in prizes for Kodak and Brownie Pictures. 
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Fishing « Canoeing 
on the Delaware 





LONG the picturesque ERIE RAILROAD 
A is a pleasure long to be remembered. The 
Black Bass of the Delaware River are famous 

for their fighting qualities. The fishing is excellent 
at Shohola, Lackawaxen, Westcolang, Narrows- 
burg, Cochecton, Callicoon, and at other points 
between Port Jervis and Deposit. Canoe Voyages 
down the Delaware are a delight, and are becoming 
very popular. The Scenery along this beautiful river 
is unsurpassed. 











is tr SZ 





D. W. COOKE 


General Passenger Agent, New York 
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3,000 for ihn 


The past, a has seen the greatest. advancement. in photography; it. has also 
included Ned the development, of our Laer pat oo lenses and shutters until = their number 
runs into the millions, used in every land clime. In order to bring together a representa- 
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tive collection of work from this vast array of hers we have instituted a compe- 
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to the most expensive anasti 


Bausch Q Lomb Optical Co.’s 
LENSES or SHUTTERS 


must. have been used to make the ag That. is the only condition. The exhibits will 
be judged in classes such as Landscape, Portrait., Genre, Instantaneous, Hand Camera large 
and small, etc., and every one can have an opportunity to compete. It costs no to enter : 


and the most. competent, and impartial es will make the awards. If you are buying an 
outfit. see that, the lens and shutter oro fein abe Lomb’s make, 


Special Booklet, tells about, the Classes and Conditions 


Bausch @ Lomb Optical Co. 


Incorporated 1866 
NEW YORK ROCHESTER, N. Y. CHICAGO 
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FIVE 
POINTS 
OF EXCELLENCE 





Leaving the center of the city from 
which you start; reaching the center 
of the city of your destination; over 
smooth and level tracks; giving rest 
and comfort; riding beside running 
waters most of the way; through the 
centers of population to the gateways 


of commerce; when you travel by the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES. 


A copy of the Illustrated Catalogue of the ‘‘ Four- The Paper for Printing by Gaslight 
Track Series’’ will be sent free pon 8 receipt of | 
two-cent stamp by George H. Daniels, General if your dealer cannot supply you send 20¢ for one 
Passenger Agent, New York Central & Hudson dozen 4x5 size with developer. 
River Railroad, Grand Central Station, New York. | THE ANTHONY @ SCOVILL co. 


iB 122-124 Fifth Avenue (7 th@16th Sts einer ~~ St@ Wabash Ave 
| NEW YORK HICAGO 
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In Sunli¢ 
or in 


Shadow 


All the conditions of photography lend themselves to the making of perfect 
pictures with Premo Cameras. The most difficult subjects are within the 
range of Premo achievement. They are all-round, ever ready, adaptabie 
instruments for indoor or outdoor work, and they give equally satisfactory 
results in recording athletic events, taking group portraits, or studies of 
scenery and still life 


Premo Cameras 


ascend in price from $11.00 to $250.00 according to size and equipment. 
A thoroughly satisfactory camera for universal use is the Pony Premo No. 4, 
illustrated above. Adapted to use either plates or films. Price $20.00. 


Ask your dealer to show you the Premo series, or write for the new Premo Book. Free. 


Dept. E, ROCHESTER OPTICAL CO., Rochester, N. Y. 
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Reached in the greatest 
luxury by the magnificent 
trans-continental train 










cma. 8 * 


OVERLAND LIMITED 
MOST LUXURIOUS 
TRAIN «. WORLD 


Leaving Chicago 8 p. m. 








every day and reaching 
San Francisco in less than 
three days. 

The best of everything. 
Compartment Observation 
Cars;. Drawing-Room Cars; 





all meals in Dining Cars; 
Buffet-Library Cars (with 
Barber and Bath); electric 
reading lamp in every berth. 
ELECTRIC LIGHTED THROUGHOUT 
Two other fast trains daily 
leaving Chicago at to a. m. 
and 11.30 p. m. Round- 
trip tickets from Chicago at 
$50.00 on sale August 2 
to 10; special excursion 
rates on all other days. 


CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN 
UNION PACIFIC AND 
SOUTHERN PACIFIC RAILWAYS 






Tickets from any railway agent. 


= Sorta 


















































will give you 
the most sat- 
isfactory re- 
sults from 
your vacas 
tion nega-s- 
tives. 





Softness and 
richness with pure 
blacKs and mellow 
high lights are 
Velox character- 
istics. 


It prints by any 
light. No dark room 
required. 


NEPERA CHEMICAL Co. 
Division of the General Aristo Co. 


NEPERA PARK, N. Y. 


Velox is sold by all dealers. 
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RICHFIELD 
SPRINGS 














On Lake Canadarago, 1,500 feet above sea level, combining the 
: charms of lake, mountain and spa; white sulphur springs; golf; 
Railroad boating; splendid roads for bicycling and automobiling; daily parlor 
and sleeping car service from New York via Lackawanna Railroad. 

‘Mountain and Lake Resorts,” a beautifully illustrated book, will give complete 
information. This book also contains a series of delightful vacation stories, entitled 
the « Experiences of Pa.”” Sent on request, accompanied by 5 cents in postage 
stamps, to T. W. Lee, General Passenger Agent, New York City. 











Lackawanna 
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A well-known traveler said: “I have 
been over all the great railways of the 
world, and on none of them have I seen the equal of the 
‘mountain scenery along the line of the Great Northern 
/Railway.” 


Low round trip rates via 


GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY 


to Seattle, Portland, and Puget Sound points during 
June, July and August, 1902. , 


$50.00 FROM CHICAGO. 
$45.00 FROM ST. PAUL AND MINNEAPOLIS. 


Connects with new steel steamship “Spokane” for 
two weeks trip to Alaska points and return, sail- 
ing from Seattle June 14th, 28th, July 12th and 26th 
Write for booklet ‘‘Across America’’ and full information, 
F 1. WHITNEY, 
G P.& T A, ‘ST PAUL, MINN, 














woods are inviting, the air is filled with Each coach is eighty 

-health, and the nights are cool and feet long and seats 87 

restful. If you visit this region once, people comfortably. 

you will go there again. An answer 

to almost any question in regard to the Magnificent through train service is main- 

Adirondacks will be found in No. zo tained in connection with New York Cen- 

of the «« Four-Track Series,’? «<The tral, Boston & Albany and other roads. 

Adirondacks and How to Reach — 

Them ;’’ sent free on receipt of a 2- 

cent stamp, by George H. Daniels, Write for Folders. 

General Passenger Agent, New York —_— 

Central & Hudson River Railroad, Werren J. Lynch, W. P. Deppe, 

Grand Central Station, New York. Gen'l Pass. & Ticket Agt. Asst. Gen'l P, & T. Agt, 
| CrincinnatI, O. 





THE The largest, most lux- 


urious day coaches of 


ADIRONDACK any American Rail- 
way are those on the { 
MOUNTAINS 


“Big Four” 








The lakes and streams in the Adiron- 
dack Mountains are full of fish; the 
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The Pennsylvania Railroad 


Ie recognized by all Travelers as the Its Magnificent Trains Are More Home-like than Home, 


Great American Excellence, Security, Speed, Comfort, Convenience and 
Highway ~ xg <«¢ | SUPERIORITY IN ALL THINGS 


between the principal cities of the Union are the peculiar characteristics which make it the \g \g 


STANDARD RAILROAD OF AMERICA 


4 ny ase 4 pyre 
vee eve ove ve *F ore vee ove 


Summer Tours 





























THE 
FOUR-TRACK = 


a TROY LINE! 


Fare Lower than by Any Other Route. 


Adirondack Mountains, Saratoga, 
AN ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 1 Lake George, Lake Champlain, : 
OF TRAVEL AND EDUCATION Green Mountains, Montreal, ; 


3 And All Points North and East. 3 
Published Monthly by the ; 7 


4 4 Dining-Rooms 
Special Notice on Main Deck. 
Searchlight Exhibition Every Evening. 








Passenger Department of the 








NEW YORK CENTRAL 1 pag P 
: “Saratoga” and “City of Troy” } 
& HUDSON RIVER R.R. = , 


Leave West Tenth Street Daily at 
6 P. M., except Saturday. 


Sunday Steamers Touch at Albany. 


R, L. HORNBY, Gen’! Ticket Agent 
West Tenth Street Pier, New York 
= Send for Lists of Routes and Rates of Excursion Tours = 


The Four-Track News will be sent free to any 
address for a year on reccipt of 50 cents. Single 
copies, scents. Address George H. Daniels,General 
Passenger Agent, Grand Central Station, NewYork. 





eee. 
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The New 
Route to . 
im Pac. E have a plan for filing letters 


Famed that will save you time, bother 





Saguenay/| and expense. Ask to have 

and the only wail route fo the Egret Grammer resorts, and = M ; r 

rou rt! t 3 n icoutimi, 
through the CANA DIAN ‘ADIRONDAC s. “Trains comment at r. Wilson, our expert on hand ing 

1icoutimi with Sague teamers fo: ousac, Cacouna, Murra’ . 

Bay and Quebec. A foend trip unequalled in America, throug! correspondence, write you fully. 
matchless forest, mountain, river, and lake scenery, down the majes- 
tic Saguenay by daylight and back to the Fortress City, touching at The information is free. 


all the beautiful seaside resorts on the Lower St. Lawrence, with 
their chain of commodious hotels. Hotel Roberval, Lake 
St. John, has first-class accommodation for 300 guests. Golf lirks 
near hotel. Connections for Grand Mere, and the CELEBRATED 
SHAWINIGAN FALLS, the NIAGARA of the EAST. Appl ” 
to ticket agents of all principal cities. A beautifully illustrated 
guide book free on application. 
ALEX, HARDY, General Passenger Agent M 

: uskegon, Michigan 
J. G. SCOTT, General Manager, Quebec, Can. si 8 
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AND RETURN 


$25 


First-class Round-trip Tickets 
Chicago to Denver, Colorado 
Springs and Pueblo on sale August 
1 to 14, 23 and 24 and August 30 


to September ro, and only $31.50 


on other dates. All tickets good 
to return until October 31. Cor- 
respondingly low rates from 
other points; favorable stop-over 
arrangements. Only two nights en 
route from New York and one night 
from Chicago to Denver by the 


Colorado Special. 


The best of everything. 


Chicago, 
Union Pacific and 
North-Western Line. 


All agents sell tickets via the 


CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN 
AND 
UNION PACIFIC RYS. 





CRAND THE MOST CHARMING 
wm SUMMER 
==="RE SORTS 
IN AMERICA 


1000 FEET ABOVE SEA LEVEL 


HIGHLANDS 
OFON TARIO 


CANADA 
JIVCLUDING 
MUSKOKA LAKES DISTRICT 
LAKE OF BAYS REGION 
MAGNETAWAN RIVER , GEORGIAN BAY 
KAWARTHA LAKES 
LAKES SIMCOE &@ COUCHICHING 
EASY OF ACCESS 
IMMUNITY FROM HAY FEVER 
NEW MODERN HOTELS 


FREE poscications 


CAN BE HAD FROM CRAND TRUNK RAILWAY SYSTE/1 
ADDRESS NEAREST OFFICE 


Bostor, a “fet 306 Washington Street. 
Burravo,N.Y,- - Sa McDonald, 285 Main St. (Ellicott Square Bidg ). 
Curcacy, fur, o oJ Burgis, 249 Clark St., — Jackson Boulevard. 
Detaorr, Mick. ° 3 4 Woodward Avenue. 
Grano Rapips, Micw, : Thesean House Block. 
Hamicton, Ort., e* ‘gan, 11 James Street, North. 
Kiwostow, Ont.» . . Corner Ontario and Jobnston streets. 
Los Ancetes, Cat., California Bank Building. 
Mowrtreat, Que, . ’ ‘ ° naventure Station. 
New Yorks, N.Y. . ° . ) Dun Building. “¢ Broadway. 
Saw Francisco, Cau, . Ww. ohi " Front Street. 
St. Pavi, Minw., . ‘ - Eadicon Arcade. 
Tonowto, Ont, . . . & . Di be . Union Station. 


ato GC .T. BELL 
CENERAL PASSENGER AND TICKET ACENT 
MONTREAL ,CANADA,. 


AZINE 
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(No. 26) for Ping-Pong Game 

PEN (full regulation size) 5 x 9 ft.; closed, § ft. 
long, 4 ft. 6 in. wide, 5 in. thick. Supported 
by 8 strong white oak legs, each provided with 
Curtis folding steel ‘brace. Price: Wood top, 
painted green, $13.75 ; covered with beautiful dark 
green Chase leather, bound on edges with gimp, nails 
to match—a beautiful table for the drawing room— 
$17.50. Full set of Parker Bros. ping-pong game, 
$1.75 extra. Either table suitable for lawn purposes. 
No. 25, Parlor size, 4 ft. x 8 ft.; folded up, 
5 in. thick and 4 ft. square. Covered with rich green 
felt or Chase leather, $13.50. Or in 5-ply veneer 
wood top, painted green, $11. If your furni- 
ture dealer will not supply you with the 

Curtis tables order direct. 


F.M. CURTIS CO.,D.C., Jamestown, N.Y. 


Parlor Tennis Table 


ae 








Feathers ana Fins are Plentiful 
ALONG THE LINE OF THE 


ST. LOUIS & 
SAN FRANCISCO 
RAILROAD CO. 


Kansas City, Memphis & Birmingham R. R. 


GRANDEST HUNTING 


and FISHING RESORTS 
TO BE FOUND ANYWHERE 








If you contemplate a trip to the forest and fields of 
INDIAN AND OKLAHOMA TERRITORIES, or a 
journey through the glorious OZARK COUNTRY, 
write for our richly illustrated descriptive literature, of 
interest to real sportsmen. » 





F. D. RUSSELL, Gen’! Eastern Agt., ato way, N.Y. 
“4 HILTON, Gen’] Pass. Agt. Saint Louis, Thscsted 

















NEW CAFE 


Dining Car Service 


Meals a /a carte between 


St. Louis, Kansas City, 
Colorado, Vtah and 
Pacific Coast Points 


Elegant Pullman Service and Observation Par 
lor Cafe Dining Cars, meals @ da carte, with Electric 
Lights and Fans. 


DOUBLE DAILY SERVICE 


H. C. TOWNSEND, G. P. and T. Agt., St. Louis 
New York Office, 335 Broadway 











NIAGARA 





FALLS 





One of the natural wonders of the 
world. A charming place at any sea- 
son of the year, reached from every 
direction by the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 


A visit to the Falls is an object 
lesson in geography; an exhibition of 
landscapes that no painter can equal, 
and a glimpse of the latest develop- 
ments of the industrial world. 


A copy of Four-Track Series No.9, “‘ Two Days 

at Niagara Falls,’”’ will be sent free, postpaid, to 

any address on receipt of a two-cent postage stamp, 

by George H. Daniels, General Passenger Agent, 
ew York Central & Hudson River Railroad, 
Grand Central Station, New York. 





” 
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RsHReDDED | 
AT BISCUIT 


Some people go blindfolded through life regard- 
ing what food is best suited to sustain them, until 
their bodies become physical makeshifts and their 
minds correspondingly faulty. 

Shredded Whole Wheat Biscuit is a Naturally 
Organized Food, that is, contains all the prop- 
erties in correct oe nye necessary to 
nourish every element of the human 

y. ‘Soft-cooked” cereals are swallowed 
without the necessary mastication, thus robbing 
the teeth of their NATURAL exercise, 
causing weakness and decay. Shredded 
Whole Wheat Biscuit, being crisp, com- 
pels vigorous mastication and 
causes the NATURAL flow 
of saliva which is necessary 

for NATURAL digestion. 

Sold by All Grocers. 

Don’t “‘go it blind” but 
send for “The Vital 
Question” k Book 
(free). It will ze. 
move the blindfold 

of habit. Address, 


THE NATURAL 
FOOD CO. 


Niagara Falls, N. Y¥. 

















e 

THE NEW ITUATED in a delightful 
° ° wooded park on the shores 
| Fort William Henry Hotel | (2% ei" 
y American Lakes. Every modern 
ONE HOUR NORTH OF SARATOGA SPRINGS improvement ; hotel elaborately 
New refitted and refurnished ; perfect 
| Lake GE OF GEC  PLork | fre sxety cquipment;’ moder 
| Owned by the Hudson Valley Railway Company ee Mikes ee 3 neha ‘ 
New York Office: Room 924, St. James Building a ’ eg 2 8 

; C. R. E_pripce, Manager BROADWAY AND 26TH STREET nO W 
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HOTELS AND 


RESORTS 




















; HE LOG CABIN, St. George’s 

Pond, Newfoundland, is the best 
centre for Cariboo hunting, salmon and 
trout fishing; 12 first-rate salmon rivers 
in the vicinity, and a vast hunting coun- 
try, much of it unexplored. Experienced 
guides and complete equipments. The 
healthiest summer climate in the world. 





NEWFOUNDLAND 








REFERENCES TO NUMEROUS PATRONS, 























Canapa, Ontario, Orillia 


IRONDYKE BEACH HOUSE 


New and superior summer hotel at pote ue Orillia, Ontario; 
everything strictly first class; special rates for families or large 
parties; send for booklet. R.A. Harris, Proprietor. 





Connecticut, Berkshire Hills 


Interlaken Inn and Cottages 7w°,774 onebalf 
York, near Lakeville and Sharon, Conn., situated between two beau- 
tiful mountain lakes; part pod gen g Fae elevation 1,000 feet; a 
grand view of over twenty miles of Berkshire and Litchfield hills ; 
walks and drives; good fishing ; over 150 varieties wild flowers and 
a great variety of song birds; golf, tennis; service and appointments 
first class. 177 West 73d Street, N. Y. City. 


MAsSACHUSETTsS, Cape Cod 


Hotel Englewood, West Yarmouth, Mass. 
New house, just completed, and with all modern improvements ; 

ae bathing, fishing, and best service. Catot & Morin, 
roprietors. 


Massacuusetts, The Berkshire Hills 
| Monterey, Mass., nine miles east of Great Barring- 
The Pines ton; stage runs daily to and from that town; 
accommodations for 40; open wood fires, bathroom, etc.; 70 feet 
Po ;, Piano ;, 1,400 feet elevation ; no mosquitoes or malaria ; lake 
shing in vicinity ; trout streams; terms $7 to $10. Address HENRY 
CLAPP. 


VERMONT, Tyson 

Exceptional location, air, and scenery ; 
Echo Lake Hotel three lakes, boating, fishing, golf; 
beautiful walks and drives; first-class livery; moderate rates; 
references. D.C. FEnn, Proprietor. 











THE 


KEARSARGE 


NORTH CONWAY, N. H. 


Accommodates 250 guests, and is one of New Hampshire’s 
finest hotels. 

Every attraction offered to persons desiring mountain living 
is afforded here. 

The KEARSARGE is about 550 feet above the sea. Absolutely 
immune from hay fever. 

Cuisine unexcelled anywhere. 

Every room looks out upon the mountain ranges surroundin 
this beautiful resort. Golf, tennis, croquet, bowling, and a 
amusements and games. Fine livery connected. 

An ideal place to spend the summer. Scores of drives 
through mountain scenes. 

Unrivalled spring water conveyed directly to the house from 
mineral spring in the mountains at an elevation of 3,000 feet. 


SPECIAL RATE FOR THE SEASON 


J. C. WHITE, Manager 














Mainz, Ashland 

s Portage Lake, 10 miles’ ride from 
Oak Point Camps Ashland, then 3 miles by lake 
steamer. Camps afford best accommodations. Open fires, pure 
spring water. For unexcelled hunting and fishing (trout range 
from 1 to 5 pounds in weight); for marvelous beauties of the forest 
primeval ;. for fine canoeing, boating, bathing ; for the best outing 

or 


of your life, come here. Guides furnished. terms, etc., address 
C. J. Orcutt, Ashland, Me. 


Marne, Oxford County, Rumford Falls 
First-class accommodations for tourists. 
Hotel Rumford Rooms en suite with modern baths. 
Climate and natural scenery unsurpassed. Rates upon application, 
ALBERT M, MILtkEr, Proprietor. 





Ruope Is.tanp, Watch Hill 
. Overlooking bay and ocean. Fine music 
Plimpton Hotel hall and pom oe ; elevator; only house 
with electric lights; near bathing beach; golf; accommodates 250. 


Booklet, 3 Park Place, C. A. Stoner, Manager, Watch Hill, R. I. 
(late of Palm Beach, Fla.) 


New Jersey, Somerville 

Now open. Cool, comfortable 

The De Forest House modern house, and fine shaded 
lawns ; near station New Jersey Central R. R. one hour from New 
York ; new stables. Every convenience; beautiful drives. Booklet 
on application. A.A. Lancs, Proprietor. 


New Jersey, Bernardsville e 


AND EIGHT COTTAGES, Bernardsville, 
Somerset Inn N.J. Thirty-five miles from New York on 
D. L. & W. R. R., via Barclay or Christopher St. Ferry. Altitude 
— Grorcr W. TuTT1Le, Manager. Telephone 7B, Bernards- 
ville. 





New Jersey, Sea Girt 
Directly on the beach. Every room a full 
The Tremont ocean = Hag Special rates. 1.S. Hinxkson. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Stoddardsville 

ituated 
Maples and Falls Inn Annex Poip houses, site 
tiful and romantic country, must appeal strongly to many people in 
search of perfect rest and freedom from business cares and social 
obligations. The atmosphere is always clear, bracing and cool; 
trout fishing excellent ; table is all that can be assured by ersonal 
supervision of home cooking. Terms, to $10 week. Write for 
booklet giving romantic history of Stoddardsville and other particu- 
lars, the Misses STULL. 





PennsyLvaniA, Marshall’s Creek 


Marshall’s Falls House @,{",73°2R' 0°" G ed 
table. E. D. HorrmMan. 





PennsyYtvaniA, Milford, Pike Co. 


Ninety-five miles from New York City, .via 
Bluff House Erie Railroad ; accommodates 350; most charm- 
ing resort on bank of Delaware River; all modern conveniences; 
orchestra, golf, half-mile track, basebail, tennis, magnificent roads, 
boating, bathing, fishing, etc.; no mosquitoes ; cuisine unexcelled. 
Send for illustrated booklet. P. N. Bournigus, Proprietor. 
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TI dest try for the t: rts- 
Elk Head Lodge man ‘is'located in the heart of the big 


me country of the West, where there are Elk, Deer, Antelope, 
ear, Lion and kindred animals. Good grouse shooting and the 
finest trout fishing that is to be found in the State. 


THE ACCOMMODATIONS : 


Board and lodging, saddle and pack animals, guides and helpers. 
Arrangements made, on request, to meet parties, at either Steamboat 
Springs or Hayden. For terms and particulars ad 


S. L. BIGELOW, Manager, 
Hayden, Routt Co., Colorado 


Cotorapo, Glenwood Springs 


THE 
HOTEL COLORADO 


IN THE HEART OF THE ROCKIES 


One of the largest and most delightful resorts in 


America. Two hundred rooms, fifty private baths. 


Natural mineral vapor baths. Great swimming pool. 
Fine golf links, hunting, fishing, polo, lawn tennis 


and the usual resort amusements. Send for pamphlet. 


E. A. THAYER” - __ Proprietor 


PENNSYLVANIA, East Stroudsburg 


Oak Grove House Located in spurs of Blue Mountains 


on line of the new Delaware Valley 
passenger railway, recently constructed, which connects with all the 
Lackawanna trains at East Stroudsburg, 93 miles from New York 
(2% hours). The house is beautifully located, 3 minutes’ walk from 
the Oak Grove railroad station, and is centrall located, the promi- 
nent points of interest including Bushkill inona, Di ans, 
Buttermilk and Marshalls Falls, Water Gay, High Knob, etc. 
Lake and stream on premises. | Everything for amusements. Boat- 
ing, fishing, music fall, tennis, croquet, etc. Iron spring water, 
highly recommended for various forms of chronic diseases, fresh 
fruits, vegetables, milk, cream, and eggs from our large farm. Tele- 
phone. bs co mails each way daily. Accommodates 60. Terms $7 
up. Correspondence solicited. C. V.Smitu, Proprietor. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Delaware Water Gap 


The Glenwood Capacity 225; enlarged, modernized; en- 


2 i V™ tire structure modern brick; high, cool, 
attractive; music, billiards, golf and all amusements; moderate 
rates. For bookiet address P. R. JoHNson. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Pike County, Milford 


HOTEL J ARDON Overlooking Delaware River. 


Bathing, fishing, golf; cuisine 
noted for excellence. Booklet. F.X.Jarpon, formerly chef Hotel 
Chamberlin, Old Point Comfort, Va. 


New York, Beaver Brook, Sullivan County 


Halfmoon Lake Resort 227 ere Seaton ay Sess 


ated at an elevation of 2,000 
feet above the level of the seo. The pleasure of boating, fishing, 
and bathing may be enjoyed to the fullest extent from private lakes 
located near the house. The rooms are cheerful and light, the table 
board is superb; no charge for boats, bathing. Terms $8 to $10 per 
week. Address ConrApD FREUND. 


New York, Richfield Springs 


Opposite Baths ; improved, enlarged ; accommo- 
The Tuller dates 250. Suites with bath. Orchestra. Book- 
let. H. H. Tutcer, Owner and Manager. - 





New York, Lake Mahopac 


Fifty miles from New York. Terms, $15 to 
Dean House $20 per week. Booklet on application to A. 
H. Dean, Proprietor, 





LOUISIANA, 
NEW ORLEANS 


New St. Charles Hotel 


Centrally located. Absolutely fireproof. 
Accommodations for 700 guests. New 
Turkish and Russian baths ; 200 private 
bathrooms. Drinking water filtered, 
distilled and aerated. First-class in every 
respect. Kept on both American and 
European plans. 














MODERATE RATES 
A. R. Blakeley & Co. Proprietors 


AEDS ARAM SARC AS CASAS! ABS ABS ARABS ARS AMS 


SBY4BY SRY SRY SRY BY Ry Ry RY RY RY BBY BY 


: 
: 


’ In the Adirondacks. Healthiest spot in the 
Root S Hotel State; pure air, pure water; an ideal summer 
home; good trout fishing; excellent deer hunting. Joun R 
Carson, Manager. 


Lone IsLanp, Orient 


Orient, Suffolk, Co., L. I. This quaint 
The Bay House little village occupies the extreme eastern 
end of Long Island, and is almost entirely surrounded by water. 
The Bay House and cottage are in complete order, newly furnished, 
homelike and comfortable; the meals are well cooked and served. 
he roads in this vicinity are in fine condition; surf and still water 
bathing ; good fishing and sailing, both on the ocean and on Peconic 
Bay. Rates and other information on application to C. B. Kinc & 
Son, Proprietors. 


Lone Isianp, Fire Island 


H Fronting on the Great South B f 
Fire Island Hotel Long Island, and backed by the le 


Just erected in ideal location. $3 per day and up. Special family 
rates. No hayfever. No malaria. Alwayscool. Dorr & Cann, 
Fire Island, New York. 


New York, Pawling, Dutchess County 


The Dutcher House and Cottages Aheaithful 


R . ; ps and charm- 
ing family resort. iow minutes from New York. Nine trains 
each way daily. Positive 7 Be malaria or mosquitoes. Finest golf 
links, tennis courts, and bowling alleys. For terms, booklets and 
other information address The Dutcher House, R. C. Loveripcer, 
Manager, Pawling, N. Y. 


New York, South Cairo 
Duncan Villa Beautifully situated in Catskill Mountains ; 


accom tes 150; modern improvements ; 
hot and cold water baths ; extensive shady lawns, large amusement 
hall, boating, bathing, music throughout season ; good stabling ; $6 
to $8; guests met at station without charge. For booklet address 
GerorGe Duncan, Proprietor. 








LONG BEACH HOTEL 


LONG BEACH, L. I. 
A.E. DICK - - - - ~- PROPRIETOR 


TAMPA BAY HOTEL 


TAMPA, FLA. 
AON 2s Ve ee 


; 
7 


Summer 





Winter 


MANAGER 


, 
GRENOBLE HOTEL 


56th St. and 7th Ave., N. Y. CITY 
A.E. DICK - - ~- - ~~ PROPRIETOR 





All Year 
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RUISSEAUMONT HOTEL 
AND COTTAGES 
ADIRONDACKS 
UNTIL OCTOBER 
T. EDMUND KRUMBHOLZ, Lake Placid, N. Y. 





New York, Catskills 

H efferson_ Heights, Catskill Mountains, 
The Glencliff i Co., 'N. Y.~ Two miles from 
village ; trolley runs three-fourths distance ; private residence ; farm 
fourteen acres surrounds house, containing fruit, pine trees; big 
vegetable garden; vineyard; telephone; high elevation; fishing, 
bathing, tennis, artesian well; mapas scenery, drives, walks ; 
reached by New York Central, West Shore Railroad, Albany Da 
ine, Catskill Evening Line. Tue Griencuirr, Box 271, Catskill, 





New York, Adirondacks 

Old Forge, Adirondacks, Fourth Lake 
Camp Onondago of Fulton Chain, N.Y. Two private 
family cottages ; twenty-five people. North shore of famous Fourth 
Lake. Location high, dry, healthful, Superb views of all Fourth 
Lake. New buildings. All accommodations. Fine grounds and 
qed excellent water. Daily free steamer mail. Old log cabin. 
oute by steamer or by railroad; one-eighth mile from station. 
ne bicycle road. Bathing, fishing, hunting. Rates, $7to $10. A. 

. MIDLER. 





New York, Hartsdale 


s Charles Lewit, proprietor. Forty-five minute: 
The Trianon by HarlemR.R. _ First-class board ; moderate 
rates; beautiful surroundings; opposite Scarsdale. Golf links. 
Apply for circulars. 





New York, Central Valley 
Summit Lake Hotel Altitude 1,400 feet. Near Tuxedo. 


_ Y Seven mountain lakes. Dry air. 
Driving, boating, tennis, golf, music. Always cool. Shady lawns. 
et. 








BEAUTIFUL 1,000 ISLANDS OF THE ST. LAWRENCE 


GANANOQUE INN 


“MOST ACCESSIBLE AND PICTURESQUE 
LOCATION ON THE RIVER” 


The Gananoque Inn is located directly opposite Clayton, on 
the north shore of the St. Lawrence, amid the famous Admiralty 
Group of Islands, and enjoys the always prevaleut southwest 
winds blowing fresh and cool over miles of water. 

Porters meet all New York Central Railway trains at Clayton, 
attending to baggage and accompanying 7 ~ to the hotel on 
the Gananoque Inn steamer Antelope, e Grand Trunk Rail- 
way lands passengers from the West almost at the Inn door. 

A thoroughly appointed and excellently managed hotel at 
moderate rates, accommodating 150. Perfect service and cuis- 
sine. Weekly rates $15 to $2s. ooms with bath en suite at 
slight advance. For room plans, booklets, and all information 


address 
ALFRED S. AMER 


New York Office Chicago Office 
3 Park Place Ward Bros., 238 Clark St. 

















New York, Lake George 
Lake George, N. Y., Caldwell Station. to $12 
Fernwood per week ; $2 per day; good bicycling ; eee 
lass inclosed piazza; additional equipment; illustrated booklet. 
Tae. T. CRANDALE, Proprietor. 








New York, Blue Mountain Lake 
Largest hotel in the North Woods. Open 
The Utowana entll October. New route via N. Y. Central ; 
no staging. Golf, tennis, bowling, boats and launches, bathing, 
ping-pong, etc.; superior music. J. F. Klein, Proprietor. Late of 


herry’s and the Renaissance, New York. New York office, Room 
24, Astor Court Building, 25 West 33d St. J.B. Wuire, Manager. 

















advertiser may take exception. 


classes of advertising: 


1—All medical advertising. 


open to satisfactory investigation. 


advertiser. 









This Means Very Much to Every 
Reader and Advertiser 


There is not in this number, nor will there be in any number of OUTING, 
any advertisement to which an OUTING subscriber or an OUTING 
The OUTING advertising pages shall 
be as straightforward as the OUTING editorial pages. 
out this policy it has been found necessary to exclude the following 


z—The advertising of all firms whose business methods or financial standing are not 


3—All advertising which by reason of its character might be considered questionable 
reading by any OUTING subscriber or questionable company for any OUTING 


Advertisements which do not conform to these standards of honesty, 
reliability, and good taste will not be solicited or accepted. 
will greatly favor the publisher by notifying him of any seeming short- 
comings they may discover in any advertiser with whom they may deal. 


In carrying 
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’Sullivan’s 


Golf 
Knobs. 


Any shoe will make a Golf Shoe 





by attaching O’SULLIVAN’s GOLF 
Knoss of New Rubber. 


Practical, durable, satisfactory, 





economical—just what golf players 
have been looking for. 

They are easily and quickly at- 
tached by any one. 

A sample set sent (enough for one 
pair of shoes, soles and heels) post- 


paid to any address for 75 cents, 


O'Sullivan Rubber Co. 


LOWELL, MASS. 
Makers of O’Sullivan Rubber Heels. 
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PRESIDENT 


Suspenders 


are the most comfortable suspenders because 
the principle at their back adjusts itself to 
every bend of the body. Every pair guaran- 
teed. Look for ‘*President’”” on the buckles. 
Trimmings cannot rust. Made in all styles— 
heavy or light—also for youths. Price 50c 
everywhere or mailed postpaid. Say light 
or dark—wide or narrow. 

C. A. EDGARTON MFG. CO., Box 296 C, Shirley, Mass. 





















Has been secured by the use of the 


AL-VISTA CAMERA 


It produces the entire panoramic view—from the 
limit of the vision on the left to the extreme point 
on the right. The Al-Vista Camera is compact: 
easy to use, sure in action. Itis sold onits merits: 
we demonstrate this by selling you one ON EASY 
PAYMENTS. Ask us foracatalog; select the camera 
you wish, fill up the blank we shall send you, and 
references being satisfactory we will at once send 
you a camera—pay weekly or monthly in sums to 
suit your purse. The camera is nolonger a luxury ; 
the demands of modern progress make a g 
camera a necessity ; we make it easy for you to 
get the best. 


THE MULTISCOPE @ FILM CO. 
1263 Jefferson Street BURLINGTON, WIS. 





EER) 
SNAP THE WHOLE 
PARADE 


Perfection in Photography 
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Whatever You Require 
of a Typewriter 














“THE YOST” 


Meets That Requirement 


UNITED TYPEWRITER AND SUPPLIES CO. 
316 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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Herbert Whyte’s Real Estate List 


Here are seventeen bargains. Only one of them has been advertised 
before. Easy terms could be secured on most of them. 





Properties for Sale 
Country Place near New Berne, N. C 


There are forty-five acres in the parcel, and also the exclusive 
hunting privilege of twenty thousand acres of timber land. 
‘These twenty thousand acres abound with deer and bear, and it 
is only aboutan hour’s drive from the lodge to the deer stands. 
The house is new, has fifteen rooms and is completely furnished, 
ready to stepinto atany time. With the place go two naphtha 
launches, the larger one forty-five feet long, with a speed of 
twelve miles. She is furnished throughout with mahogany, and 
has comfortable sleeping apartments for six people. ‘There are 
also two row-boats, and a pen of live wild geese to be used as 
decoys. $40,000 has been spent on this place. The owner has 

uoted me a price which is only about half the cost. This is a 
decided bargain. 

Three ony I5 Room Brick Residence in Ogdens- 

bur; -Y. 

aoe built several years ago, but in excellent condition. 
Has a garden and lenge Grick stable, and is on the main street 
of Ogdensburg. Price, $25,000: 

Summer Residence on Oyster River, near Saybrook, 

Conn. 

There are also several small cottages on the place, with beach 
line running several hundred feet. Excellent location for 
fishing, boating and sailing. Can be bought at a very favor- 
able price. 

700 Acres on Crystal Lake, Mich., on Ann Arbor 

R.R., near Frankfort. ‘ 

There are 2% miles of lake frontage. Price, $10,000. Crystal 
Lake has become quite a popular summer resort, and good 
building lots there are sold at good prices. 


Two Lakes in Northern New Jersey. : 

First tract of 5,700 acres 1,200 feet above sea level. The lake is14 
miles long, % mile wide. Five running brooks on the property. 
Old farm house, barn, etc. Price, $50,000. ‘The second, 2,00 
acres adjoining the first, with lake 14% miles long, % mile wide. 
1,300 feet above sea level. 14-room house in good repair, cottage 
and old stable, also good trout stream on the property. Own- 
er’s selling price, $35,000. These properties are about two 
hours from New Yak They are unusually well adapted for 
country estates or game preserves. 


Country Home on Long Island, 40 Miles from Brooklyn. 
80 acres good land, in suitable lots, convenient to railway 

station. Farm house of 12 rooms, large barn with 16 stalls, 

carriage house and other buildings. Selling price, $15,000. 


Summer Residence on Lake Simcoe, Ont. 

to room house completely furnished, coach house, boat house 
with boats, etc. Within 15 minutes walk of Allendale Station, 
Grand Trunk R.R. Price, $5,500. 


California Fruit Orchard in Sanoma County, 

7 miles from Santa Rosa, 60 miles from San Francisco. The 
ranch contains 92 acres, 53 of which are in fruit and olive trees, 
20 acres of wnagees and the balance (19) in hay and grain, 
Place well fenced and cross fenced. Has furnished five room 
house, also one of two rooms. Barn, fruit trees, and large 
granary. Price, $20,000. 


250 Acre Stock Farm near Limerick, Maine, 

too acres of which are in large fields of tillage land. Apple 
orchard yielded $800 in 1900. odern house of 26 rooms in nice 
condition and perfect repair. Barn 150 x 50 feet, arranged for 
fancy stock. Building supplied with cool running water from 
spring. Estate located in one of the most beautiful parts of 
Maine, with a fine view of the Saco River and Sebago Lake and 
the White Mountains. Buildings cost $10,000 to build, 
and are modern in architecture. Good fishing and hunting. 
Cause of sale, recent death of owner. Price, $8,000. 


250 Acre Farm near Willimantic, Conn. 

Ten acre trout pond well stocked for fishing on tract, also good 
partridge, quail, and squirrel shooting. Six room house m 
65 x so, both in good condition. Small orchard and outbuild- 
ings. Price, $6,000, 


Tract of 76 Lots near La Belle, Quebec. 

Deer, bear, partridge and other game generally found on the 
place. The pike, muscallonge and speckled trout fishi in 
Lake Nomininigue and neighboring brooks is very good. The 
property is situated on little Lake Nomininigue, within eas 
reach of Montreal. There are 4,306,225 square feet of land, 
covered with trees. The price asked is $10,000. This tract 
would make an excellent game preserve, as the Nomininigue 
district is said to offer, by sportsmen, as good hunting and 
fishing as can be found in Canada. 


Tract of 282 Acres in Dutchess County, N. Y. 

‘Two-story colonial style frame residence of 13 rooms, stable 
and wagon house on the place, also three-story cow barn, with 
stalls for 44 head. Tenant house ard outbuildings. Beautiful 
lawn shaded by large trees. Gravelled walks and drives. A 
good apple orchard, also pear, plum and che trees. The 
tract is now being used as a dairy farm. A small stream runs 
through the place, with three small lakes near by stocked with 
bass and pickerel. Selling price, $13,000. 


Tract of 23 Acres on Archer Avenue, City of Chicago, 
at 44th Street. 

Selling price, $25,000. This land lies along Archer Avenue, 
one of the main avenues in Southwestern Chicago. Two car 
lines run close to the property, and the Santa Fe and Chicago 
and Alton main line tracks are about one-half a mile from it. 
This property is suited either for immediate development or for 
holding as an investment. 


31,803 Acres in Santa Fe and Bernalillo Counties,N.M. 

This land lies along the west bank of the Rio Grande. Large 
portions of the ground are well timbered with southwestern pine. 
Other portions of the tract are suitable for grazing, and are 
adequately watered by streams. In addition to its value for 
timber and grazing, the entire ground is more or less miner- 
alized. Taxes on this property have been kept low, not exceed- 
ing $300 a year. Price, $100,000. Terms to suit purchaser, 
within reasonable limits. 


Game Preserve of 7,000 Acres in Douglas, Ozark 
County, Mo. . ; 
The topography of the land is rough, there being approxi- 

mately 2,000 acres tillable land, and some very rich valley land. 
The tract is watered by six streams, in which there is water 
throughout the dry season. There are innumerable springs, 
several limestone caverns, and very good lead and zinc indica- 
tions. This tract will, within a few years, be easily accessible 
to railroads, as there are several surveys within three miles of 
it, and it is only a question of time when transportation will 
reach it, Price, $2.50an acre. This isa bargain fora specula- 
tor or investor. 


Summer Home at L:ke Muskoka, Ont., Canada. 

This property is reached by the Grand Trunk R.R. from 
Toronto, Canada. The tract consists of 49acres heavily wooded. 
It has a very extensive lake front, roughly estimated 3,000 feet 

iving ample lake frontage for the building of several additional 

ke cottages. Improvements, comfortable 8 room cottage 
furnished, having a large lower verandah around three sides ‘ot 
the house, and three smaller covered nee opening from bed- 
rooms on second floor, a wood and ice house, boat house, 
private steamboat wharf, and good sandy beach. There are 
well cleared walks from the rear of the cottage toa farm where 
fresh food can always be obtained, and from the house to the 
wharf. There is also a supply steamer which calls at the wharf 
daily with suitable foodstuffs. The entire pro includes 
three boats, one cedar canoe and 1 18-ft. Ackroid catboat, with 
two sets silk sails. Price, $2,000, This is indeed a bargain in 
every sense of the word. 


For Rent 


The “Log Cabin’? on Monadnock Mountain. 
500 acres to shoot and fish over. Wagon road all the way to 
the cabin. This ideal summer home is situated near Dublin, 
. .H., in one of the most picturesque and fashionable sections. 
This is the first time that the ‘‘Log Cabin’’ has been offered for 
rent. Rental terms are quite reasonable, $30a week. 





Address Herbert Whyte of Outing 


239 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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“A Summer 
Paradise” 


a handsome, illustrated directory, with 
colored maps, rates, routes, hotel and 
boarding-house terms, etc. Tells all about 
the lake and mountain resorts in Northern 
New York, Adirondack Mountains, Sara- 
toga Springs, Lake George, Lake Cham- 
plain, Au Sable Chasm, Sharon Springs, 
and many other Delightful and Healthful 
Resorts on the D. & H.R. Send 4 
cents postage to 


J. W. BURDICK, Gen. Pass. Agent, 
Delaware & Hudson R.R., Albany, N. Y. 


H. G. Youna, 2d Vice- President, 
New York Ticket Office and Bureau of 
Information, 21 Cortlandt Street. 


Delightful After Bathing. A After 

Beautifies and Preserves the plexion. 

sitive relief for PRICKLY HEAT, CHAFING and SUN- 
puns nd all afflictions of the skin. For sore, blistered 
and sweaty feet it has no equal. Removes ail odor o 
perspiration, Get MENNEN’S (the original), a little higher i) 
in price, perhaps, than worthless substitutes, but there 
is @ reason for tt. 
Sold everywhere, or mailed for 2 cents. (Sample free. 

GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 
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Columbia Disc Graphophone 


Among its Many Uses the Columbia Disc Graphophone is Peculiarly 
Adapted to All Kinds of Water Craft—Yachts, Canoes, Etc. 
























USIC on the water is always delightful, 

Type AJ particularly Graphophone music. The 
PRICE disc records being flat and thin, they 
take up no appreciable amount of room ; and 
being indestructible, they do not have to be 
replenished with the frequency of other records. 


Made in two — 
$20 ad $30 
Styles for —e 
Seven-inch records . 50 cents each 
$5 per dozen 
Ten-inch records ‘ $1 each 


$10 per dozen 


| Both sizes can be used on either style of Disc Graphophone 














For Further Information, Address 


COLUMBIA PHONOGRAPH COMPANY 


{ New York: 93 Chambers Street Pafalo : 5 Main Street Baltimore: r1o E. Baltimore Street 
Boston: 164 Tremont Street Paris: 34 pb mek des Italiens Pittsburg : 615 Penn Avenue 
Washington: 1212 F Street, N. W. Chicago : 88 Wabash Avenue Minneapolis: 13 Fourth Street, S. 
i Philadelp hia : 1609 Chestnut Street St. Louis: 709 Pine Street London: 122 Oxford Street, W. 


Detroit: 238240 Woodward Avenue San Francisco: 125 Geary Street Berlin : 65-A Friedrichstrasse 
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me (F 
| oy as 
on You own a sail boat, 3 
DY You intend to own one, Ie 
D> You are renting one, -9 
SY You are going cruising with a friend, YO 
D> You are interested at all in sailing, 8 
a a 
SAS oo 
ma Then Read aN 
| oy °1° - 
—— 
~ § Boat Sailing 
> ' a 
oy DO 
at In Fair Weather and Foul a 
j 
> 5 
YY By CAPT. A. J. KENEALY OO 
ma Than whom there is no better authority vas 
XN, KS 
oS} Captain Kenealy has been a devoted V 
K son of Neptune ever since he was high > 
Og enough to look over the gunwale of a @ 
WY skiff, and, in this book, he lays down (“™ 
LA the laws of boat-lore and navigation in KL 
~~, : S 
4 a way which, as he says, smooths out the } 4 
wr, rough seas for the learner. a 
« 4 yO 
% NOW IN ITS FIFTH EDITION — COVERS EVERY >» 
wr, DETAIL OF THE SUBJECT —s 
ag RS 
Ff Choice of a Boat ; Combination Rowing and Sailing Craft; (2 
Oy A SOME OF THE Rigging and Sails ; Hints and Recipes ; Rules of rm Road ; SY, 
Pay, POINTS the Compass, Charts, Weather Wrinkles ; Laying up for the aA 
Winter ; Fitting Out for a Cruise, and a Handy Dicti } 
{uf DISCUSSED | of Newice Terme. ae ae 
Y , ‘Te 
A The Book has 182 Pages and is Fully Illustrated S 
Qg KD 
RK Bound in limp buckram, 50 cents; in cloth, $1.00, Either book sent 2 
G A postpaid on receipt of price. (5 
KSA — 
SGU Outing Publishing Co., New York Jz > Ves 
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Buy filing devices only in sections. 
As your business grows simply add 
new sections. Never too much space 
—never too little. Sections of card 
systems—letter files—document files 
—legal blank cases—report filee—odd 
drawers—bookcases—are bought only 
as needed. ‘Two or ten years apart 
all are of the same style and finish. 





We know the simplest ways of handl- 
ing records, We are experts in 
filing papers of any kind. Our advice 
is freee Ask now for catalogue. 


SHAW-WALKER 


MUSKEGON MICHIGAN 
MARQUETTE BULLDING CHivaco 
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A 50-pound 


Muskellunge 


Cannot get away, if you have 
one of our new 11-inch Auto- 
matic Gaffs. 

We will send you a book- 
let describing it—a 


Fish Knives, 
Canoe Knives, oe, 
Yacht Knives 


and other things for boat- 
men_and Sqpermen. Ask 
for Folder K 


Marble Safety 
Axe Co. 


Gladstone, Mich., U.S.A. 
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ee ae EXAM- [NATION ANYWHERE.NO DEPOSIT REQUIRED 
IN ALL SIZES.CATALOGUE FREE WITH REY TOTES (LLESTRATION & PIEQIANICAL CONSTRUCTION 


TH E VIM COMPANY, * Sad ft Aves CHICAGO 
































Baker Gun 





BAKER 


Send for ‘‘ Quarterly ”’ 


Are Perfectly eae 
WELL 
MADE 


Close, hard shooters 


Absolutely 
Safe 


GUN @ FORGING CO. 
BATAVIA, N. Y. 
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OUTING 


For SEPTEMBER 


It is the aim of the Editor to bring OUTING’S pages ever closer 
to humanity, and in this number one will find every article sparkling 
with human interest. 


The number opens with a charming article on The Old Stage 
Coach, written by an author who feels the romance of the quaint old 
days and illustrated with color reproductions of a series of most beau- 
tiful paintings by Cecit ALDEN. 


The fishing season will be in the exciting moment just before its 
finish when this number appears, and unusually interesting articles and 
stories relate to the pastime of the angler. Tangled Lines, a tale 
of bass and love and the North, is highly illustrated by Mr. Martin 
Justice. The Best of the Bass, by Epwyn Sanpys, is one of that 
author’s most interesting papers and combines information with a thrill- 
ing story from his own experience. Capt. A. J. KENEALY writes on Deep 
Sea Fishing, giving a true account of some of the stirring battles an 
old sailor has had with the mighty fishes of the southern ocean. 


Closely in touch with the summer outdoor life are With the Cruise, 
by HamBLEN Sears, dealing with the daily life on a yacht during the 
annual cruise; The Canoeing of To-day, by LEonipas Hussarp, Jr.; 
Marksmanship in America, and an article on American Cricket. 


The general public and the horseman alike will be interested in a 
paper on The Thoroughbred Two- Year-Old, in which the care and 
training of a colt are entertainingly described and pleasingly illustrated. 
E. S. Grocan, the well known African explorer, contributes a thrilling 
article on Hunting Rhinoceros on the Upper Nile. The Meaning of 
the Automobile is a paper by Wittiam J. Lampton, in which the 
author discusses most interestingly the various phases of automobile 
development in America. All these articles are illustrated by the very 
best work in drawing and photography. 


One of the most interesting papers ever written on athletic subjects 
is that on Athletics for Women, dealing with the causes and effects 
of the present introduction of athletics into women’s schools. It is 
highly illustrated and brims over with human interest. Nature lovers 
will be interested in The Music of the Marsh, and those who shoot 
with the gun will find an admirable article on The Woodcock, 
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hen you take the family away for a 
vacation trip, put some Ivory Soap 
in the trunk. If it is forgotten, and you 
have to use the soap supplied by the 
hotel, your baths will not be relished as 
they would be with your own Ivory Soap. 


IT FLOATS 
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The Morning Bath 


Starts the day right, makes the skin glow with health, 
gives that comfortable feeling of perfect cleanliness, 
if you use 


Woodbury’s Facial Soap 


Scientifically adapted to promote and preserve delicacy of 

the complexion. Stimulates the pores, tones up relaxed 

muscles, puts the skin in pink of condition, smooth, firm, 
clear. 25 cents at all dealers. 


Special Offer, Our booklet and trial size package of Soap and Facial Cream seu.t for 5 cents to pay postage; 
* or, for 10 cents the same and samples of Woodbury’s Facial Powder and Dental Cream. 


The Andrew Jergens Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Sole Agents. Dept. S. 
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watchmakers harp 
on Railroad 
Watches. 


More 
than twenty 


Elgin 
Watches 


have been sold for 
every mile of railway 
trackage in the world. 
Sold by every jeweler 
in the land; guaran- 
teed by the world’s 
greatest watch works, 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO. 
Etcrn, ILLINoIs. 

























OlL--SMELTER--MINES! 


DOUGLAS, LACEY & Co, 


66 BROADWAY & 17 NEW ST., NEW YORK. 
Bankers, Brokers, Fiscal Agents. 
thee sor 


Members N.Y. C 1 i Stock ge, and 
Los Angeles, Cal., Stock Exchange. 


» Dividend-Paying Mining, Oll and Smelter 
» “tocks, Listed and Unlisted our Specialty. 
) Booklets giving our successful plan or realizing the large 
) profits of legitimate Mining, Oil and Smelter Investments, 
» subscription blanks, full particulars, etc., sent free to any 
) interested on ey j 
4 oston, Philadelphia, Chicago, Cleveland in- 
as) n 





ted St 





s cinnati, St. Louis, baltimore, % 
Pittsburg, Buffalo, Prescott, Ariz.; Los Angeles, Cal.; Hart- 


ford. Halifax, N.&.; St. John, N: B., Montreal & Toronto. 
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Hunter 
i Baltimore Rye 


THE FIRST SOUGHT 
and 
THE FIRST BOUGHT 


Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 
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WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT 


(Remington Typewriter Company ) 


327 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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HE time for the turning of the leaf will soon have come: the velvet on the antler 
is pealing in long strips, leaving a clean horn the color of buckskin. Soon the 
law will permit the shooting of the moose, caribou, and deer—and wouldn’t you 
care for a head or two yourself P 


Well, why not try Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, or some other of the sisterhood of the 
Canadian Provinces? By such a choice you would probably be successful beyond your 
expectations, as many others have been. Only the other day a well known physician of 
Winchester, Ky., wrote: ‘‘I met you last summer at Hotel Bellevue, Timiskaming, and 
you kindly located a camping party for me on 
Ostaboining where they had fine sport, getting 
several moose deer and fine fishing. I wish 
to get some information regarding,’’ etc. 


Equally trustworthy information is at 
your disposal. Ontario has thrown 
open her jealously guarded big game 
preserves, the shooting of moose, 
caribou, and deer being now per- 
mitted from October 15th to Novem- 
ber 16th, north of the main line of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway, from Mattawa 
to Port Arthur, a region enormous in 
extent and carrying a heavy stock of game. 


The great province of Quebec yet 
holds its own as the home of vast quan- 
tities of deer, and the giant bull moose 
bathes and feeds in the great Lake Kipawa as 
of yore. Last autumn a head obtained in this 
region by a Montreal sportsman spanned 62 
inches. The Gatineau, an important tributary of 
the Ottawa, flows through one of the best deer 
ranges of the continent, while the Lievre, Rouge, 
and Nord drain similar and almost equally well stocked regions. Further east the St. 
Maurice, a stream four hundred miles from source to mouth, traverses a land of rock and 
barren which the moose, the caribou, and the bear find very much to their tastes. 


Manitoba is as noted for its moose as for its duck and chicken, and those who can 
spare the time may ensure a successful hunt by visiting the Prairie Province. Beyond 
lie the Territories and British Columbia, with their hundreds of thousands of square miles 
of plain, forest, and mountain offering unsurpassed hunting for moose, elk, blacktail, 
sheep, goat, and grizzly. 







For further particulars, write to any officer, or agent, of the 


Canadian Pacific Railway 


or to 353 Broadway, New York, N. a foodst Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa.; 129 E. Baltimore Street, Bakinore, Md.; 
1229 Pennsylvania Avenue, Washi C.; 304 Washington Street, Boston, Mass.; 235 Main Street, Buffalo, N. ¥.; 7 Fort 
Street, W., Detroit, Mich.; 228 Sou Clark Street, Chicago, 11] 


ROBERT KERR, Passenger Traffic Manager, MONTREAL. 
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“Drink Beer” 


When you get run down, your doctor says 
«drink beer.” Or he prescribes a malt tonic 
—concentrated beer. 

Weakness calls for food, and barley-malt 
is a food half digested. The digestion of other 
food is aided by a little alcohol, and beer has 
33 per cent. 

Weakness requires a tonic—that’s hops. 





And it’s good for well people, too, if you 
get a pure beer. That’s essential. 

Even a touch of impurity makes beer 
unhealthful, because beer is saccharine. Im- 
purities multiply in it. 

And a “green beer’’— insufhciently aged 
— causes biliousness. But a pure beer—well 


aged—is the beverage of health. 





Schlitz beer costs twice what common beer costs in the brewing. One-half pays 
for the product; the other half for its purity. 


One-half is spent in cleanliness, in filtering 
even the air that touches it, in filtering the 
beer, in sterilizing every bottle. And it pays 
the cost of aging the beer for months before 
we deliver it. 


If you ask for Schlitz you get purity and age, 
yet pay no more than beer costs without them. 
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On the Same Basis as 


Iron Manufacturing 


Gold Manufacturing 








THE HOMESTAKE GOLD MINE  ®2s_ Paid regular monthly divifends 


twenty-five years, never missing 
single month. Its stock, which sold for $2 a share, is now selling for from $107 to $115. 
The ore averages $4.50 per ton and is free-milling. With the cyanide process this 
ore pays a profit of about $2.00 per ton on each of the three thousand tons crushed daily. 


THE HOMESTAKE MINING CO. 


takes its ore from a vast body of vertical formation 456 feet wide, which runs through 
their property. They have enough ore in sight, without opening up new veins, to run the 
crushing and cyanide plants night and day for thirty-five years. 


THE ORO HONDO MINING CO. 


Immediately adjoining the property of the Homestake is the vast property owned in 
clear title by the Oro Hondo Mining Co. Its officers and directors are practical mining 
men who have earned enviable reputations for their ability and recs They 
watched the steady development of the Homestake and studied the trend of the rich ore 
bodies as they extended beyond this valuable property. Not content with their own 
opinions and those of local experts, they brought to Lead City (pronounced Leed City) 
the most experienced mining engineers in the world, in order to obtain their technical 
knowledge and advice. After tracing the great ore body of the Homestake southeast, they 
quietly bought up claim after claim until their property embraces about one thousand 
acres, or a vast tract of land one mile wide and two miles long. 

Within fifteen hundred feet of the great Ellison Hoist of the Homestake and directly 
over the ground where the mining experts say the main ore body of 456 feet wide 
is to be found, the main shaft is being sunk. This will be a three compartment 
shaft on the Comstock claim. Many of the experts believe the ore will be reached within 
300 feet of the surface. That this ore body is within 800 feet all the engineers agree. 
The hoist to be erected will go to 1,500 feet. As soon as this ore is reached, stock 
selling to-day at the opening price of 50c. per share will be worth more than four times 
its cost. The privilege is held of withdrawing this opening price at any time. 

The Burlington and Missouri River Railroad passes directly over the property and is 
within 200 feet of the main shaft. The railroad has put in a side tr at this point. 

With full knowledge of all economical business methods, and with an ore body so 
extensive that it is practically unlimited, the managers of the Oro Hondo Mining Co. 
are simply manufacturers on an enormous scale with a positively certain market for their 
product. Mining on purely scientific principles is the surest business in the world. 
The farmer may have bad crops, the manufacturer over-production, the business man 
depression of trade, but the world always buys gold at a fixed price. 

We earnestly urge that you act at once in buying this stock. The price to-day is 50c. a share (par $1.00), 
but the price will be advanced from time to time as the development work progresses. The stock we offer is 
full paid, non-assessable treasury shares, and is sold for the p se of developing the property. fullest 
particulars will be gladly furnished to every person interested in the property. 


We stand back of every statement we make, and particularly request that our correspondents ask for 
specific information on any point not perfectly clear. The stock will be listed on the leading mining exchanges. 


REFERENCES—First National Bank, Denver, Col.; First National Bank, Lead, So. Dakota ; 
Western Bank, Denver, Col. 
REGISTRARS OF STOCK—International Trust Co., Denver, Col. 


Address all communications and make all checks payable to 


WILLIAM A. MEARS & CO. {at Exchange Bldg., N. Y. City 


Land Title Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Fiscal Agents 1001 Union Trust Building, Cincinnati, O. 
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THE 


EQUITABLE 


oest IN THe y 


> 
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¢ > 


J.W.ALEXANDER ‘Mg J.H. HYDE 


PRESIDENT ‘ <i VICE PRESIDENT 





n every State for men of energy and character to act as representatives 


Apply to GAGE E TARBELL, 2” Vice President 


Send this coupon for particulars of such a policy issued at your age. 
THE EQUITABLE SOCIETY, 120 Broadway, New York. Dept. No. 17 
Please send me information regarding an Endowment for $ 
if issued to a man years of age. 
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SEVEN KINDS 


HARTFORD 





Pour over lumps of ice, strain and serve 


G. F. HEUBLEIN @ BRO. 
NEW YORK 





can do it 
just as well 





BEWARE OF IMITATIONS 


LONDON 

















Miss Tiffin’s Tea Tablets 


High Grade, High Priced, Ceylon-India B 
Clean, Nutritious—so Tablets S Box Will Ma Make 1s 150 
Cups of Tea. Exact Quantity Ensures a. 














FradeMack 








TH compact form of MISS TIFFIN” S TEA TABLETS 
enables travelers to carry full su ae and secure a high- 
er uniform beverage. MISS pi FIN’S TEA_TAB- 

LET are intended for the HOME, for travelers on EAN 


iG," PICNICING, _AUTOMOBILING BICYCLING, 
COACHING and BUN NTING for FAIRSand TIFFIN R 
EVERY PLACE WHERE BEVERAGES ARE SERVE ED. 
Price Fifty (50) Cents per box. Special price per dozen boxes. 


BARNES @ CO.., P.O. Station 1, New York 











The Gorham Co. 


desires to call attention to the 


GORHAM 
SILVER 
POLISH 


IN CAKE FORM 


A novel preparation designed 
for the perfect polishing and 
cleaning of silverware. It gives 
the maximum of effect with the 
minimum of effort, is guaran- 
teed to contain no harmful 
ingredient and to be the most 
economical polish on the market 
Price 25 cents a package 


If unobtainable at your jewelers’, send 25 cents” 
in stamps for a sample package to 


The Gorham Co. 


Broadway @& 19th Street, New York 
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The Jas. Boss Stiffened Gold Watch Cases are an improvement 
on solid gold cases. They are stronger and won’t bend or dent. 
Made of two layers of gold, with a layer of stiffening metal 


y Watch Protection 


between, welded together into one solid sheet. The outside 
rat i é layer contains more gold than can be worn off a case in 25 
OR DENT : years, the time for which a Jas. Boss Case is guaranteed. 


ore tA S. BOSS 
Soin Watch Cases 


are recognized as the standard by all jewelers. They are 
identical with solid gold cases in appearance and size, but 
much lower in price. Don’t accept any case said to be ‘‘ just 
as good’’ as the Boss. Look for the Keystone trade- 
mark. Send for booklet. 
The Keystone Watch Case Company, Philadelphia. 








HARDERFOLD d ; 
HYGIENIC The Pure Food Company’s 


UNDERWEAR} FK(G(g FLAKE 


Is two-fold throughout, affording 
protection against the vicissitudes 


of our variable climate to S just the thing to add to your supplies while 
Invalids, Athletes, Professional camping out, or hunting or fishing. EGG FLAKE 
Men, Merchants, Accountants is the whole egg, evaporated. It is the real thing, 


_— occupations in life,indoor | yor q suBstituTe. Send for a sample, and for a 


Over eleven hundred physicians | copy of Mrs. Sarah Tyson Rorer’s Cook Book, which 


have united in testifying to the san: | wi]] tell you how to use it. 
itary excellence of the HARDERFOLD 





, system of underclothing. 
HARDERFOLD FABRIC CO. THE PVRE FOOD COMPANY 
Send for Tivetarea a 73 Warren Street, New York City, N. Y. 








IF YOU INTEND TO BUILD jin. Siren you should see these books of desigaes oe nace Se en ae “ 

. . é i ’ lp CXPTESS PTEPAIG,,.....-sseccceceseess@ee 
Sa 4 COLONIAL HOUSES, designs from $7,000 to 
$20,000, express prepaid.. eS 


— They show large, correctly drawn mnanantiien, full floor ao, and 
complete descriptions, with Aer sate of cost. The designs are new, 
original, unique, consistent, but not stiff nor constrained. 
Made, not by an artist, but by an architect. They combine beauty of 
exterior, with complete ' and convenient interiors, with Kitchens, Laun- 
dries, Pantries, and Closets carefully and skilfully considered. If you 
are at all interested in the subject, you will ead these publicaticrs. 
Sketches, to carry out your ideas, special plans, or plans for altera- 
tions made. Complete plans for any of the designs furnished. Address 


E. S. CHILD, Architect, Room 20, 62 New Street, New York 








**NEW GEM”’ SAFETY RAZOR AMSAMSARSARSABS ARS ASS ASSAM CARS ARS ARRAS AEE 
IMPOSSIBLE TO CUT THE FACE § 


Makes - all ~ round —— and * 

summer luxury. Quickest, CLEANEST, s ¢ 

Simpvest, SAFEST Razor invented. Read Outing Liners 
Booklets mailed on request. - 

poner | in he bon, 4 lesa $2.00 

azor with two blades in leather case, 3.50 be 

Automatic stroping machine & strop, 2.00 - Pages 8 - 9 10 

Sells wherever cutlery is sold. 


ts Rene eet CUTLERY, CO. | ROR ORR RR RS RR YR RE LBP 
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-33 CALIBER 


A NEW HIGH POWER RIFLE. 


This new large caliber, high power 
rifle is just what big game hunters 
have been looking for. It is made 
in the popular Winchester 1886 
Model, the cartridge being pow- \ ae 
erful enough to kill any big game o@ 
known. It is loaded with smokeless 
powder and a 200 grain soft point metal patched 
bullet, which has special upsetting or mush- 
rooming qualities owing to its high velocity. This : 
makes it an excellent cartridge for big game shooting. 
Winchester Guns and Ammunition are Sold Everywhere. 
1 WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
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About one tenth of the people 
drink Cocoa and enjoy 
good health. 

The other nine tenths drink 
Coffee or Tea and wonder 
what ails them. 

Join the healthy tenth by 
drinking Cocoa. 

Why not get the Best - 








SSS — S enipennenmeenedll 

= Delightful After Bathing. A Luxury After Shaving. E 

= Beautifies and Preserves the Yo Aa = 

= e relief for PRICKLY HEAT, CHAFIN = 

= vn % and all afi tions of the skin, ” For sore, ‘blistered = Costs no more than others and 

= red feet SennENs an - ri Removes, sil, oder of = sells r 

=> spir Ge the origina — 

= persica perhaps aps, than worthless Substitutes, but there & your grocer it. 

—- 7s a reason Jor : ‘ 

DF GERHARD f matted fo BS conte, (Samphe frsed : Don't let your children acquire the 
— : coffee habit. 
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COPYRIGHT, 1902, BY 
SMITH & WESSON 


‘¢THE LAST CARTRIDGE 


Men whose lives are in constant danger depend upon their Smith & Wesson 
and know that no other revolver so perfectly meets the emergency requiring 
absolute accuracy, safety and reliability. 


a We have published a limited number of copies in exact reproduction of Mr. 
All Smith & Wesson Revolvers , Dan Smith’s painting, ‘‘ The Last Cartridge,’’ in ten colors, on heavy plate 
have this monogram trade-mark \ paper, 14x 16 in size. We will send postpaid a copy of this splendid work 
None of art for 10 cents in silver. In the October Pearson’s, Munsey’s, Collier’s, 
‘Country Life and Town & Country, we will reproduce a ranch scene by 

Frederic Remington, entitled ‘* A Critical Moment.” 


SMITH & WESSON 


6 STOCKBRIDGE STREET SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


stamped on the frame. 
others are genuine. 
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Result of a single aa from a .303 SAVAGE Expanding Bullet 





Keep Up send the Times 


Do not buy a rifle until you have examined into the 
merits of the 


SAVAGE 


which is the Twentieth Century Arm. Only ham- 
merless repeating rifle in the world. 





Absolutely Safe, Strongest Shooter, 





Flattest Trajectory 





Also Neatest and Most Effective Rifle Manufactured. 
Every rifle thoroughly guaranteed. Awarded Grand 
Gold Medal at Paris in competition with all other 
styles of repeating rifles. 


HIGHEST DEVELOPMENT OF SPORTING RIFLES 


Constructed to shoot six different cartridges, or may be used as a single shot without the slightest change 
in the mechanism. Adapted for large and small game. .303 and 30-30 Calibres. 


Write for new Illustrated Catalogues7. 


SAVAGE ARMS CO., Utica, N.Y., U.S.A. 


Manufacturers of SAVAGE MAGAZINE AND 
MAGNETIC HAMMERS — Send for Circular. 


BAKER & HAMILTON, San Francisco and 
Sacramento, Cal., Pacific Coast Agents. 











Stewards of Sporting Clubs, 
Game Keepers, Etc. 


An Opportunity 
To Make 
Extra Money 


You have information which we want 
and will pay for 





For particulars apply to 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & COMPANY 
30 EAST 23d STREET NEW YORK 














GRAPHITOLEO 


Is made of pure vaseline and finely pulverized flake graphite. 
As a lubricant for automobile and bicyle chains, for bearings 
of all kinds, big and small, it is without an equal, 


Sample free. It will pay you to send for it 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO.., Jersey City, N.J. 








BEST REPEATING SHOT GUN ONLY $| 5 75 










Sportsmen write: Spencer best gun in 

world.” No more after present lot wold. “Ortainal slide 
lever gun made of best fo steel, finest figured twist stee! 

barrel. Double extractors. Take down at . Six ene in 3 seconds. 
Strongest senenaee: made. Send $5; gun sent €. 0. D., balance $10.75 
and expressage ; ion allowed. | F. Scents 879 Broadway, N.Y, 








A Remington 


Hammerless Gun 
f or $ 2? Guaranteed for 


Nitro Powders 





Made with Remington blued steel barrels $25 


Grade K E D 
Made with Damascus barrels and Automatic 


Ejector : : ; ; : 


$35 


Send for Catalog containing complete descrip- 
tion of guns, $25 to $250, mailed free. 


Remington Arms Co. 
ILION, N. Y. 


313-317 Broadway, NEW YORK 
86-88 First Street, SAN FRANCISCO 


Sold by all gun dealers. 
Not retailed by the manufacturers. 
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ARE THE BARRELS OF YOUR GUN RUSTED OR 
LEADED from neglect or otherwise? There is no 
longer any need of their remaining in that condition. 


“i oy e —_— 2 FIFTY CENTS buys the 
‘An All-Around Gun IDEAL 
GUN CLEANER 


Manufactured by Lefever Arms Company 

















Repeating Shotgun. It is the ideal gun fora 
oné-gun man. By varying the size of shot it is 
4 suitable for killing anything from the smallest & 
bird up todeer. It is also the most reliable and = 
least likely to get out of order, Our new auto- 
matic recoil operating device makes it the safest 
breech-loading gun ever built. 120-page cata- 
OF Ue, 800 illustrations, mailed for 8 stamps, 
he Marlin Fire Arms Oo., New Haven, Ct. f } 


| — 
SCN cana TT i! 














The most durable and effective Brass 
Wire Gun Cleaner ever made. It will 

sitively remove from the inside of the 

rrels Ag Lead or Foreign Sub- 
stance without Leaving a Scratch or 
Mark. Furnished in all gauges and only 50 
cents. Ask your dealer for it or mail us price 


LEFEVER ARMS COMPANY 


Syracuse, New York 


























B Grade 
List Price 


INSIST upon your GN NN — 


dealer showing you the 

NEW MODEL 1902 

SYRACUSE GUN in either A, 

A Special Trap, B, C, or D grades. 

All have Automatic Ejectors and all are 

fitted with our new device by which they can 

instantly be made Non-Ejectors at the will of the 
shooter. If your dealer does not keep them, write direct 
for new catalogue giving full information and prices. 


Syracuse Arms Company 
SYRACUSE, N. Y., U. S. A. 
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requires perfect, high-power ammunition sen as 


U. M. C. 30/30, 30 Government, 303 Savage, Mauser, 
Mannlicher, etc. 


U. M. C. Ammunition 


for the new Marlin High Pressure and Winchester 
Special Rifles has high velocity and may be reloaded 
with black powder. 

32/40 High Power and 38/55 High Power are new 
cartridges for regular Marlin rifles whose twist admits 
of black powder reloading. 





The Union Metallic Cartridge Company 


$13 Broadway, BRIDGEPORT, 66 First St., 
NEW YORK, N. Y. CONN. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 














YMAN’S PATENT 


: pet jaime RIFLE «: SHOTGUN 
In Grand American 7 4 — . 

m@ Handicaps, on Live 
Birds, used by ** Runner 
up. On Targets used by 
almost one-third of the 
contestants, and by ex- 
actly one-half the prize 
winners. 
WON 2 OUT OF 3 BIG EVENTS. 
Loaded with all the Standard 


Smokeless, and with Semi- 
Smokeless and Black Powders. 


PETERS METALLIC CARTRIDGES. 
HOLD WORLD’S RECORDS. | 


“Handy Book” with late 
game laws and trap rules 
sent FREE, 





accomplish best results both 
at target and when hunting 


Send for our new 96 page catalogue of sights 
for hunting and target rifles and shotguns. 








The Lyman Gun Sight Corporation 
Middlefield, Ct. 
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The Ducks Are Coming 


HIS is the season the Sportsman has long been 
waiting for. There is no finer sport than 
*¢ducking,’’ but you must have a reliable 

gun or you will lose your birds. Our SHOTGUNS 
are the reliable kind and: are the most popular 
guns now on the market, They are bored for 
NITRO POWDER, and made in both hammer 
and hammerless models. 


Price from $7.50 to $12.00 


We also manufacture a large line of 


RIFLES and PISTOLS 


Don’t go away this Fall unless you have a 


STEVENS 


Our ARMS are sold by nearly all dealers in Sporting 
Goods. Don’t accept something just as good, but write to 
us and we will ship direct (express paid) on receipt of price 











FREE { A copy of our new Catalogue, 
* full of valuable information 
for Shooters, mailed to any address. 








J. Stevens Arms & Tool Co. 
Box 560 
Chicopee Falls, Mass. 















Shooting Jacket 
! $3.00 | 


UARANTEED all wool, seamless, elastic, 
G close fitting, but not binding, comfortable 
4 and convenient. Designed especially for ; 
duck shooters, trap shooters, etc., but suitable for 
all outdoor purposes. Must be seen to be appre- 
ciated. Made only in two colors—dead grass and 
Oxford Gray. 


Send us your address for one of our Gun Catalogs. 4 


THE H. H. KIFFE CO. 523 Broadway, N.Y. 














BAXTER OUTFITS 


fon CAMP. SOA eS fod ke) Sh) = 













Ca red at Santiago; relic only; rts misei: 
$10.00 for thn nar gun with box gs. $12. 86 Papi iike new 
ith sporting model stock and box ctgs. Mausers are the best high-power 
rifle st ng Range 2 miles, penetration through 14 inch iron. Send $3.50; gun sent 0.0.D. 
for balance and meg es a examination allowed. 5,000,000 Cartridges, $25. per 1,000. 
Discount for Export Orders. F., BANNERMAN, &79 Broadway, New York. 


UST IN, 10,000 Breech Loaders. 

hey go to quick buyers at 

bargain prices. Single Muzzle 

Loaders, $2.00. Breach Loaders, 

$5.00. Up-to-date Double Breech Loaders, $7.50. Prices 
below every one. Revolvers, 8s5c. Rifles, $1 50. Send 2c. 


stamp for complete catalogue. 


H. & D. FOLSOM ARMS CO., 314 Broadway, New York 








AMERICAN BOAT 4 MACHINE CO. 


Builders of Launches, Sail Boats, Canoes and Pleasure Boats 
Our Specialty 
Knock Down Crafts 


of any Descs = 
D 


*Chinkee E Built, 
$1.00 per ns foot 


3517 South Second Street. St. Lovie, Mo. 


Sy 
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The sales of woolen underwear are growing 
smaller every year, because 


If You Wear Wool You Catch Cold 


Itseems unreasonable to some that a mesh of linen is as warm and protecting as a closely 
woven wool undergarment but #¢ 7s so—thousands have proven it so, and have found con- 
stant health, unknown before wearing ‘‘Belfast Mesh.’’ Even a loosely woven wool gar- 
ment (such as a muffler) is warmer than the same weight of wool in tight weave, because 
a quiet layer of air is almost a non-conductor of the heat. 


SEND FOR OUR FREE BOOK. 


It is handsome and convincing. It goes into the subject thoroughly and explodes the ‘twool for 





warmth’’ theory in short order. It is designed tor thinking people who desire comfort 
with health. “The only forceful objection to the other mesh underwears has been that 
they ‘‘wear out too quickly.” We guarantee that Belfast Mesh will wear to 
the satisfaction of the purchaser or will cheerfully refund your money. 
For sale by the best dealers in the U. S. and England. If your dealer 
cannot supply you, we will. . 


The Belfast Mesh Underwear Co., 


324 MECHANIC ST., POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 























MALTA-VITA 


contains more nutrition, more tissue-building 
qualities, more nerve stimulant than any other 
food. 


Athletes 


Use the Best International 
Dentifrice 


Arnica Tooth Soap 


Hardens the gums—cleanses, preserves and 
beautifies the teeth— sweetens the breath. 


No powder or liquid to spill—most convenient package 
to carry or use—the leader for a third of a century, 


At all Druggists 25c. 
C.H.STRONG& CO. + Chicago, U.S. A. 










Pure, Palatable, Popular 


Millions are eating MALTA-VITA. It 
gives health, strength, and happiness. 











MALTA-VITA PURE FOOD CoO. 
Battle Creek, Mich. Toronto, Canada 
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S. 1 Sram & Son 
SAIL MAKERS 


tegen Yacht and Steam Launch Awnings 
CAMPERS anp A Specialty 


SPORTSMEN Yacht Ensigns, Union Jacks, Code 
FLAGS Signals—All Sizes Kept in ‘Stock. 

























Camp Furniture CANOE SAILS 
Send 5c. for 52-page illustrated cataleg 54 and 55 South Street New York City 
wre by 














Fond Lavatory /‘ ca Luxurious 

















Fig. 80 Ww A Relea Launches 
For A M}\ ray & BowEN 

YACHT or ‘ i —— *- Launches are the 

—-= i very finest in con- 

LAUNCH AMT ~ wg struction and finish. 

USE | ~ ay Equipped with the 

h LS wy famous Fay & Bow- 

‘ rrerereeeeret en Motors, which 

Mahogany or start when started 

Oak. 20x 19in. and run until you 


stop them. No crank or handle. A perfect and unique 
ignitor. Motors from 1% to 25 H. P. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


6 in. deep when 
closed. 


Alfred B. FAY & BOWEN, 33 Mill Street, Auburn, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of Yacht 
Plumbing Specialties Sands & Son 


134 Beekman Street, New York 
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Your Yacht 
Needs a Whistle 


You probably knew this before. The 


“SURE SIGNAL” Whistle 


is just the thing for yachts, sailboats and 
launches not using steam. It can be operated 
from any part of the boat, and can be heard 
three miles away. 


Send for Circular 


BOWEN MEG. CO. 


Fort Street, Auburn, N.Y. 











TO OWNERS OF 
Gas and Gasoline 
Engines, Launches, 
Automobiles, etc. 
Do away entirely with Aut starting 
and — batteries and their con- 


stant trouble and expense by using 
instead an 


AVTO-SPARKER 


No belt—no switch—no batteries. Can be attached to any 
engine now using batteries. vully, guaranteed and costs less 
than so cents per year to operate rite for descriptive booklet 





























and testimonials. MAAAAAAAAAAAR 
“ MOTSINGER DEVICE MFG. CO. 

12 MAIN STREET - - PENDLETON, INDIANA M Up-to-date mining paper, 

onths containing all the latest 

7 BICYCLE MOTORS, $50 F. news from famous gold 

4] Bicycle motor castings, $10. A complete ree camps, including . . . 


‘| line of small gasoline motors and sets of 
castings from 1% to 3 horse power. For 


i oicettmapecooscaiese THUNDER MOUNTAIN 


STEFFEY MFG. CO 








= Brown Street, Philadelphia, 7. U. S. Mining Journal, 106 Fulton St., New York 
a Adopted b: Goveremnentpet Geant, 16 and England. Indorsed by 
iE Gore poate I — qt White, N. W. M. _, Fotice 5 Mat. Wait 
3 gmonth 


— Senin falas is into 13 5 ft.x10 i, eye 
AOME FOLDING BOAT 00. MIAMISBURG, @, "ort model Perfect 


safe. 
OLDING BOAT CO. Miamisburg, Obie. 
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The Only Automobile 
That Has Won EVERY 
ENDURANCE CONTEST 
Held in America is the 


This car cost $1,800. We make also a Phzton for two passengers at $1,500, and a Runabout for two passengers for $1,200. 
These cars fillall the requirements of pleasure riding or touring, but we have been so often asked why we have not yet offered 
a ‘‘tonneau ’’ type that we desire to say a word on 


SURREY ws. TONNEAU 


Our inquiries for tonneau cars in the winter and spring have been marvelously outstripped by our later 
orders for thesurrey. This situation is worthy of careful thought on the part of every purchaser of an automobile. 

The tonneau is dusty in the extreme, and the position of the rear passengers is such that every jolt in the 
road is intensified tilla good ride involves physical strain and fatigue that robs the outing of pleasure and 
healthful benefit. The passengers are subject to continual blasts of hot air from the engine in front. The 
motor itself, while apparently accessible, is so placed between the front wheels that it is reached only ina 
strained position, oad to get at the working parts you must lie on your back or find a pit over which to place 
the car. It’s only advantage—“ It’s French.” 

OUR SURREY, owing to its construction at the back, frees the passengers from dust. Evensurreys of other 
makes do not accomplish this. All passengers riding between the front and rear wheels are carried easily as 
ina cradle, and a hundred-mile trip does not tire the riders. The engine (2 opposed cylinders) is so balanced 
that vibration is eliminated, and the passengers cannot feel its presence on the car when in motion. All parts, 
even the crank bearings and pistons, are reached standing upright, with ample elbow room and no inter- 
vening obstacles. Our customers report that they can give the cars all ordinary care and adjustment “with 
their cuffs on.” 

AS TO STYLE. French makers have abandoned the tonneau for next year, and are offering surreys, but 
they only partially get away from the dust by the higher back to the seats, and while the individual position of 
the occupants is like our surrey, their location in the car still enhances the roughness of the road, and the engine 
arrangements are not improved. 

THE HAYNES-APPERSON SURREY is therefore in the height of popular style for the future, and the only 
car at once stylish, dustless, easy riding, accessible, of ample power. It is sold for a price at which you can 
own two automobiles for the cost of one of the average European models of less efficiency and often poorer 
construction. Isn’t that worth looking up? We shall be glad to tell you more about it. 


HAYNES-APPERSON CO. Kokomo, Indiana 
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DARRACQ 


Automobiles 


Imported Weekly, Assuring Latest Styles and Immediate Delivery 


OTWITHSTANDING the long distance, and, above all, tne great 
N difficulties of bad mountain roads in Switzerland and Austria, the 
light Darracq vehicles have figured brilliantly in the Paris-Vienna 

Race, taking First Places and establishing records as they usually do: 


2—Edmond . 16 h., 12 m., 30 s. 

3—Baras . 17 h., 17 m., 52 s. 

5—Hemery ° 17 h., 28 m., 28%s. 

6—Marcelin ‘i 17 h., 45 m., 18 s. 

9—Collin > 19 h,, 19 m., 35%s, 
Also in the Vorruretre Crass: 

Ist—Guillaume . . 18 h., 54 m., 50 s. 


But most noteworthy is the fact that in the General Classification the light DARRACQ' vehicles 
are 3d and 5th, beating twenty heavy racing machines, proving not only that the DARRACQS 
are fastest, but are also superior to the Mastodon Racers in endurance, reliability, and regularity. 


Immediate Delivery 


American Darracgq Auto. Co. 


652 HUDSON STREET, Near 14th Street Station gth Avenue El. R. R. NEW YORK 
F. A. LaROCHE, Gen. Sales Mgr. 
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Photographic Talk No. 3. 


In General 


Our photographic talks have created more 
of a stir than we expected. But really it’s 
nowonder! It is doubtful if any advance 
in the photographic art could be of more 
| general interest than the perfection of 
R.O.C. The Rochester Dry Plate. The 
chemical properties of the emulsion in 
connection with our method of coating, 
render these plates practically non-halation 
in quality. The introduction of R.O.C. 
The Rochester Dry Plate has obviated, in a 
measure, the necessity of a special plate 
for special purposes, and permits the widest 
latitude in exposure and development. It 
is the ideal plate for the all around worker. 
It will pay you to ask your dealer for 





ROCHESTER OPTICAL & CAMERA CO., Rochester, N.Y. 


Largest Plate Camera makers in the world. 
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$3,000°° ... Photographs 


There are several millions of our Photographic Lenses and Shutters 
in use in all parts of the world. 

They are said to be the best made anywhere. 

To show the progress in photography our improvements in 
Lenses and Shutters have made possible, we have placed 
$3,000.00 in the hands of competent judges to be awarded for 
photographs made with 


Bausch & Lomb 
Lenses or Shutters 


It-costs nothing to enter the competition and the photo- 
graphs are arranged in classes, so that everyone can compete 
in his own speciality. Special awards for Kodaks, Premo, Poco — 
and other hand cameras fitted with our Lenses and Shutters, % 
and for professional photographers. Open until January 1, we 
1903, to photographers in all countries. 

Special booklet of classes, awards and conditions, post-free. 


BAUSCH @ LOMB OPTICAL CO., Rochester, N. Y. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
LONDON, 31 Aldermanbury, E. C. FRANKFORT, 81 Kaiserstrasse 














Made with Plastigmat Lens 











PARIS, 21 Rue Alboy 
















Just as it Looks in the You get a picture worth while, giving 


true color values, marvelous cloud 


Ground Glass effects, combined with great speed 


Cramer 
Isocromatic Plates 


Used by all conscientious professionals and amateurs looking for artistic results, 
Will not frill, spot nor soften. Adapted to all climates. Sold all a:ound the wor!d. 
SENT FREE—our new photographers’ manual. containing valuable formule 
and valuable photographic suggestions for professionals and amateurs. 








1892 Shenandoah Street 


G. Cramer Dry Plate Company $7? OUIS: mo. 


















DON’T EXPERIMENT 7 teerieee 
i seibadttins (OU LLEN 


DEVELOPING, PRINTING and ENLARGING 









Everything for the Camera in Catalogue U 


W. C. CULLEN, 61 William Street, New York 
Branch: 640 Madison Avenue, Near 59th Street, New York 
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will give you 
the most sat- 
isfactory re-= 
sults from 
your vaca- 
tion negas 
tives. 






Softness and 
richness with pure 
blacKs and mellow 
high lights are 
Velox character- 
istics. 










It prints by any 
light. No dark room 
required. 





NEPERA CHEMICAL Co. 
Division of the General Aristo Co. 


NEPERA PARK, N. Y. 


Velox is sold by all dealers. 













| 
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s La 
ee" Prints at Night 


Makes pictures in black and white, 

or in a variety of tones by the 

use of Cyko toner. It is the paper 
that enables you to produce the best print your 
negative is capable of giving. 

Art Cyko out-cykos even Cyko. The paper is 
very heavy and produces the most beautiful of prints. 
Doz. 4x5 Cyko with Developer, 20 cents. 

If your dealer cannot supply you, send to 
THE ANTHONY & SCOVILL CO. 
122-124 Fifth Avenue (17th and 18th Sts.), New York 
Atlas Block (Randolph St and Wabash Ave.), CH1cAGo 
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Kodak 


Simplicity 
and Kodak film quality 
have made the Kodak 
way the sure way in 
picture taKing. 
$5.00 to $75.00. 
EASTMAN KODAK CO, 


Catalog free at the 
dealers or by mail 


Rochester, N. Y. 





$000.00 in prizes for the best Kodak and Brownie Pictures. 
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(Pabst beer 


is always pure 


Brewed from carefully selected barley and heps—never permitted to 
leave the brewery until properly aged. 
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Send for with <= careful use, will keep 


Free Book A Keen Edge for Ten Years 
“Hints to Shavers” without HONING or GRINDING. 

The ‘*Carbo-Magnetic”’ is tempered by a secret electrical process. Has no hard 
spots, no soft spots, no brittleness. Surgically ground by Hamburg process. Adapt- 
able for wiry or soft beards. Every one is guaranteed—if it dues not suit, the dealer will 
exchange it until you are satisfied. Sold by best dealers or sent by the manufacturer, postpaid. 


Ghe Firm of A. L. SILBERSTEIN, 455-456 Broadway, New York 











Are Perfectly 


Baker Guns ==. 









Close, hard shooters 
Absolutely safe 


Baker Gun @ Forging Co. 
Send for ‘‘ Quarterly ”’ BATAVIA, N. Y. 
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You Will Find : 
Outing Liners Interesting 


Pages 8-9-10 y 
ious Wanted. 
Berner & Co., 753 LexincTon Avz., Brooxtyn, N.Y. DORR RSS BS SBS RY BY RB RB BY BY BY 
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*MONOPOLE” 


Automatic Fish Hook 


ihe original fish hook ‘ ‘that holds ay fish 
tigh ter the more he pulls.’’? The only hook 

paseale for any kind of fishing. Fish are 
ouen t A. | even —_ the bait. a 


AESAESABSARSALS, 
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“The King’s Highway.” 


To the 
Gateways of Commerce 
Through the 


Centers of Population 











adding greatly to the interest of your 
journey, without increasing its ex- 
pense beyond what you would expect 
to pay for the “best,” which you se- 
cure if you travel by the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES. 


A Copy of ‘Four: Track Series’’ No. 13, “‘Urban 
Population in 1900,’’ will be sent free, on receipt of a 
two-cent stamp by George H. Daniels, General 
Passenger Agent, New York Central & Hudson 
River R.R. , Grand Central Station, New York. 
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Summer Tours | 


TROY LINE. 


Fare Lower than by Any Other Route. 


| Adirondack Mountains, Saratoga, 


Lake George, Lake Champlain, 
Green Mountains, Montreal, 
And All Points North and East. 





Special Notice Dining Rooms 
Searchlight Exhibition Every Evening. 











STEAMERS 


“Saratoga” and “City of Troy” : 


Leave West Tenth Street Daily at 
6 P. M., except Saturday. 


Sunday Steamers Touch at Albany. 





R, L. HORNBY, Gen’! Ticket Agent 3 


West Tenth Street Pier, New York 


Send for Lists of Routes and Rates of Excursion Tours 3 
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uo THEMOST CHARMING 


ort SUMMER 


Re 
Systt 


IN APE, RICA 


1000 FEET ABOVE SEA LEVEL 


we) ae 


HIGHLANDS 


oF ONTARIO 


CANADA 
INCLUDING 
MUSKOKA LAKES DISTRICT 
LAKE OF BAYS REGION 
MAGNE TAWAN RIVER , GE ORGIAN BAY 
KAWARTHA LAKES 
LAKES SIMCOE & COUCHICHING 
EASY OF ACCESS 
IMMUNITY FROM HAY FEVER 
NEW MODERN HOTELS 


FREE puscications 


CAN BE HAD FROM CRANO TRUNK RAILWAY SYSTE/1 
ADDRESS NEAREST OFFICE 


Boston, Mass., —. Wynne, . ae a Washington Street. 
Burra, N. Y., “oon, ain St. (Ellicott Square 
(Cucaco, IL. - $a - 249 Clark St., cor. Jackson ween 
Dereort, Micit., . W. Watson, 124 Woodward Avenue. 
Gran Rarivs, Mich, C 
Hamitton, Onr., . C. 

Onr. 


orto G.T. BELL 
CENERAL PASSENGER AND TICKET AGENT 
MONTREAL CANADA. 


NE 
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Feathers and Fins are Plentiful 


ALONG THE LINE OF THE 


ST. LOUIS & 
SAN FRANCISCO 
RAILROAD CO. 


Kansas City, Memphis & Birmingham R. R. 


GRANDEST HUNTING 
and FISHING RESORTS 


TO BE FOUND ANYWHERE 








If you contemplate a trip to the forest and fields of 
INDIAN AND OKLAHOMA TERRITORIES, or a 
journey through the glorious OZARK COUNTRY, 
write for our richly illustrated descriptive literature, of 
interest to real sportsmen. 





F. D. RUSSELL, Gen’! Eastern cme © 
A. HILTON, Gen’l Pass. Agt. ) Pato Miso 











POINTS 
OF EXCELLENCE 





Leaving the center of the city from 
which you start; reaching the center 
of the city of your destination ; over 
smooth and level tracks; giving rest 
and comfort; riding beside running 
waters most of the way ; through the 
centers of population to the gateways 
of commerce ; when you travel by the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 


of the Illustrated Catalogue of the 
kis | rack Series ’’ willbe sent free upon receipt 
of a two-cent stamp by George H. Danie]s, General 
Passenger Agent, New_Ycrk Central & Hudson 
River Railroad, Grand Central Station, New York, 














“The groves were God’s first temples.” 
er 





SEPTEMBER 
IN THE 
ADIRONDACKS 








No finer place in September can be 
found than the Adirondacks. The air 
is cool and bracing, the fishing fine, 
the scenery beautiful, and they can be 
reached in a night from Buston, New 
York or Niagara Falls. All parts of 
the Adirondacks are reached by the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES. 


A copy of No, 20 of the “‘ Four-Track Series,”’ 
“The veg + Poel oT and Howto Reach Them,” will 
be sent free on receipt of a 2-cent stamp by George 
H. Daniels, a Passenger Agent, New York 
Central R.R., Grand Central Station, New York. 








Why not Travel 
Comfortably? 








“Big Four’ 





Buffet Parlor 
Cafe’ and Library 
and Dining Cars 























Are operated by the rail- 
way company under direc- 
tion of competent superin- 
tendent and commissaries. 
Menu is just as good as at 
any first-classAmerican plan 
hotel in the United States. 


Write for folders. 


WarrenJ.Lynch, W.P.Deppe, 
Gen’! Pass, & Ticket Agt. Asst. Gen'l P, & 'f. A. 
CINCINNATI, O. 


——— aa 
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Is delightful in September. Reduced rate round-trip Excursion 
Tickets on sale daily. Liberal return limits; diversity of routes; 
varied scenery. 


THE OVERLAND LIMITED 


Most Luxurious Train in the World 


Leaves Chicago at 8.00 p. m. daily ; less than three days en route. 
Two other fast trains at 10.00 a. m. and 11.30 p. m., daily, via 


CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN, UNION PACIFIC 
AND SOUTHERN PACIFIC RAILWAYS. 


THE BEST OF EVERYTHING. 





















Compartment Cars, Observation Cars, Dining Cars, Buffet-Library Cars 
(with barber and bath); electric lighted throughout. 


ALL AGENTS SELL TICKETS VIA THIS ROUTE. 


nea 


««WHOPPERS’”’ ARE 
Black Bass CAUGHT EVERY DAY 











THE 


BASS 


ARE 


BITIN’ 
BULLY 





in the Beautiful Delaware River 


along the line of the 


Picturesque Erie Railroad 


Fine Black Bass Fishing at Deposit, Hancock, 
Lordville, Callicoon, Cochecton, Narrowsburg, 
Lackawaxen, Shohola, Port Jervis, Milford 














D. W. COOKE, General Passenger Agen, NEW YORK 
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“Of allinventions, the alphabet and print- 
ing press alone excepted, those inventions 
which abridge distance have done most for 
civilization.’ 

—Macaulay. 





MAP OF THE 
NEW YORK CENTRAL 
LINES 








A system of 11,126 miles of railway 
in the populous territory east of 
Chicago, St. Louis and Cincinnati, 
furnishing luxurious and rapid trans- 
portation facilities for more than one- 
half of the entire population of the 
United States. 

Details of rates and trains given by 
any New York Central ticket agent. 


A copy of ‘‘ America’s Summer Resorts,”’ will be 
sent free, postpaid, on receipt of a postage stamp by 
George H. Daniels. Cospaedl Pesmenner ome ew 
York Central & Hudson River Railroad, Grand 
Central Station, New York. 














NEW CAFE 
Dining Car Service 


Meals a /a carte between 


St. Louis, Kansas City, 
Colorado, Vtah and 
Pacific Coast Points 

Elegant Pullman Service and Observation Par- 


lor Cafe Dining Cars, meals a Za carte, with Electric 
Lights and Fans. 


DOUBLE DAILY SERVICE 


H. C. TOWNSEND, G. P. and T. Agt., St. Louis 
New York Office, 335 Broadway 











ma 
i. 


A 50-pound 


Muskellunge 


Cannot get away, if you have 
one of our new 11-inch Auto- 
matic Gaffs. 

We will send you a book- 
let describing it—a 


Fish Knives, 
Canoe Knives, ( 
Yacht Knives 


and other things for boat- 
men_and fishermen. Ask 
for Folder K. 


Marble Safety 
Axe Co. 


Gladstone, Mich., U.S.A. 





Compass -BRACKET 
125 - 180 


a 


RT il 
‘BIS Vey 
Pars , 





Thunder Mountain 


AMERICA’S TRANSVAAL 


Ten Million Dollars 
in Gold in Sight 


The Golden Rod Mining Co. owns outright, abso- 
lutely free of debt, what we consider two of the 
richest gold claims ever staked. They are located 
within 3,000 feet of the world famous ** Poor Man’s 
Treasure” of the wonderful Dewey group— 
Thunder Mountain, Idaho, which the latest official 
reports indicate as being the richest gold territor 
in the United States, if not in the whole world. 
Unlike many companies which are selling stock to 
buy and pay for their mines, we only sell treasury 
stock for active development work, which will at 
once increase its value. 

To obtain further capital for this purpose we 
offer for a very limited time 


$1.00 TREASURY STOCK 


full paid and non-assessable 


At 8 Cents per Share 


This is no “wild-cat’’ scheme but an honest 
bona-fide mining proposition which YOU will do 
well toinvestigate. Write for prospectus No. 400, 
and Booklet ‘* How to Judge Mining Stocks.” 


UNION SECURITY CO. 


INVESTMENT BANKERS 
400 GAFF BLDG. CHICAGO 
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a CALIFORNIA, Byron Hot Springs 
“Byron Hot Springs 


Contra Costa Co., Cal. 


A SANITARIUM AND RESORT 
m 


The new hotel is the finest on the Coast. Ele- 
gantly furnished rooms and suites with private 
mineral baths. All modern improvements for 
comfort and safety. Excellent cuisine and an air 
of home comfort. Rheumatism and Malaria yield 
quickly to these wonderful waters and baths. Ad- 


dress Manager Lewis, Byron Hot Springs, Cal. 


Or callon Lombard & Co., 36 Geary Street, S. F. 








CautrorniA, Los Gatos 


HOTEL EL wrciaaliaead | 


Under New Management 


Five minutes from depot. Table unsurpassed. Rates $8.00 to 
$15.00 per week. 


NOW OPEN FOR BUSINESS 


CauirorniA, Lake Co., Midlake 


Beatie, bathing, fishing, and hunting. New 
Blue Lakes launches and boats, tennis court and ail other 
amusements. Medical springs. Our famous White Sulphur Springs. 
Hot and cold baths, etc. Send for new pamphlet. O. WreIsMAN. 








Ca.irorniA, Sonoma Co., White Sulphur Springs 
White Sulphur Springs Romantic spot and curative 


waters. These famous 
springs are located at the foot of Taylor Mountain, two and one-half 
miles south of Santa Rosa. The waters are valuable asa curative 
in many ailments. The hotel and cottage are on an elevation over- 
looking Santa Rosa and the beautiful surrounding country. The 
climate is always delightful and invigorating. Accommodation for 
sixty. Fine drives, boating, billia > croquet grounds, dancing 
pavilion, hunting, and first-class table.’ Free sulphur baths, hot or 
cold. Rheumatism, blood, skin, and chronic diseases treated by 
competent physician. Hamman bath in connection. Rates—Adults, 
$10 and $12 per week; children under 10, half rates. Special ras rates to 
families. Bus meets trains. Address E. Hawes, White Wht 
Springs, Santa Rosa. Open all year around. Telephone, hite 
Sulphur Springs. 


Ca.rrorn1, Congress Springs 


Congress Springs A charming resort in the Santa Cruz 


Mountains; two hours from San 
Francisco ; Gotighnttet climate ; swimming and all sports; table un- 
surpassed; best mineral water on the coast. Open al Il the year. 
E. H. GoopMaN, Manager. 


Ca.trorniA, Sonoma Co., Skaggs 


Ska Ss Hot Springs, Sonoma County; only 4% hours from 
£g San Francisco ; waters not for medicinal virtues ; 
best natural hot mineral water bath in State; boating and swimming 
in Warm Spring Creek ; good trout streams ; telephone, telegraph, 
daily mail, express. First-class hotel an Stage service. Both 

morning and afternoon stages. Rates, $2 a day or $12 a week. Ref- 
erences: Any 2A of the past seven years. Patronage this year 
unprecedented, . MuULGREW. 


CALIFORNIA, Rabin 
Hotel Benvenue and Cottages. Lakeport’s Summer 


resort. Situated overlooking the shore 
on Clear Lake. New pavilion, boat-house, and bowling alley. 
Open all the year. Special facilities for accommodating amilies 
with children ; home cooking ; boa bathing, hunting, and ex- 
cellent fishing. Lovely drives and — % New sanitary plumbing. 
Modern improvements. Refurnished and redecorated Rates, 8, 
$10, $12 per week. Special rates to families. Frank & A 
SCALEs, Proprietors. 


CautrorniA, Lake Co., Laurel Dell 


he Switzerland of America. Croquet, tennis, 
Laurel Dell 32 ling 3 new livery, all kinds of turnouts ; 15 
kinds of mineral “an ay bo soy AY springs daily free to 
guests. Write for pamphlet. 





Ca.trornta, Sonoma Co., Agua Caliente 


$ $ Also known as California Hot 
Agua Caliente Springs Sirs? Ouaintly situated, 
surrounded by mountains and woodland, and consisting. of 
different hot springs. Reached directly by | trains of the oifenia 
Northwestern Railway or those of the thern Pacific Santa Rosa 
Line (no staging). New hotel, equipped with modern im {“——s 
accommodatin: - ests. Swimming bath, private bath, ballroom, 
music, live: rives, tennis court. Rates $2 and $2. ‘50 the day, 
12and Sea tee oes week. Special terms for families. Send for illustrated 
klet to THEODORE RICHARDs. 





Ca.trorntA, East San Jose 


The Garden City Sanitarium Tboreshy 


equipped 
with all modern appliances. X-ray. All forms water treatment, 
the finest static galvanic sinusoidal and Faradic electrical apparatus. 
A corps of well-trained nurses of both sexes skilled in all forms of 
treatments and manipulations. Rest cure scientifically carried out. 
A quiet, home-like place, beautiful scenery. Mt. Hamilton and the 
famous Lick Observatory in plain view; one tock from electric 
cars ; 15 minutes’ walk from the center of the cit Terms, $10 to 
$20 per week, including medical attention and regular treatment. 


Ca.irorntia, The Geysers 
The Geysers One of the wonders of the world. New 


7 4 management. Newly furnished. Rooms 
hard finished. First-class table. Meals a la carte. Dairy and 
vegetable garden. New bath houses; electric Hight; swimming 

ol. Twenty miles of the best fishing streams. unting. Rates, 
10, $12, $14. Fasrus Feravup, Lessee and Manager. 


Ca.irorniA, Lake Co., Middletown 
Anderson Springs ? Only fy eqgueal mineral steam baths in 


ke County. Fourteen distinct 
mineral springs of eight differen characters, hot and cold. Hot 
sulphur and iron baths. Board, $10 to $14 per week. Baths free. 
Address J. ANDERSON. 


Elk Head Lodge The grandest country for the true sports- 


man, is located in the heart of the big 

me country of the West, where there are Elk, Deer, Antelone, 

ear, Lion and kindred animals. Good grouse ’ shooting and the 
finest trout fishing that is to be found in the State. 


THE ACCOMMODATIONS: 


Board and lodging, saddle and pack animals, guides and helpers. 
Arrangements ma: e, on request, to meet parties, at either Steamboat 
Springs or Hayden. For terms ‘and particulars address 


S. L. BIGELOW, Manager, 
aye, Routt Cs., ¢ Colseat 


Connecticut, Fenwick 


H pe Hie thee hither for health and happiness.’ 
Fenwick Hall Island Sound, at the mouth of om 
Connecticut River. pan ign y cool. Rooms en suite with private 

ath. Elevator. Special ratesto youngmen. J. E. CHATFIELD. 


Fioripa, Ocala 
Famous Silver Springs Trip. Golf, driving. 
Ocala House Now open. The Silver Springs and Ockla- 
waha River trip by the steamer “‘ Helen”’ is considered all who 
have taken it as the most interesting and delightful in the South. 
Fare, prannacina boat and carriage ride, 53-5 so. P. wrest mnt met 


FLORIDA, Punta Gorda 


Hote Punta Gorda 


ON CHARLOTTE HARBOR 
H. E. VAN RIPER, Manager 


Accommodations for 250 guests. The rates are 
$2.50 per day and $12.00 per week, and upward. 
Special rates for the season. 


Open January to April 
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Hotel Magnolia 
ST. AUGUSTINE, FLA. 
Will Reopen for the Coming 


Season on November 28th 

ETURNING guests will find many improve- 

ments that have been made during the past 

summer. A large addition has been con- 
structed, adding fifty more rooms, most of which 
have a Southern exposure, newly furnished, and 

nearly all are connected with F niyo baths. A 

~ large room, 30x 50 feet, on the first floor has been 

transformed intoa ballroom. Kelly’s Orchestra 

- of Boston, has been engaged for the season, an 

will play twice daily. 

- Various other improvements have been made for 
this season, making an expenditure of nearly 
$5 ,ooo during the past eighteen months. The stan- 
dard of the Magnolia has been raised to equal that 
of any hotel on the East Coast. The excellence of 
the table will be maintained. Thus we are ina 

= position to offer every facility found in any high- 

| grade family hotel. 
& 


Rates, $2.50 to $4.00 
Special for Weekly and Monthly Guests 


ACCOMMODATIONS FOR 300 GUESTS 








PALMER & MacDOWELL 
St. Augustine, Florida 
BY RS SRS RSS BY BY BY BY BYALA BY BY BY By 





FiLoripa, Port Tampa 


Openallthe year. Accommodates 150. _ Rates, $3.50 
The Inn per day and up. Special rates for month and season. 
On direct route to Havana and Key West via P. & O.S.S. Line. 
3 . Murpick, Manager. 


FORT MYERS HOTEL 


Open January to May 


$2.00 per Day—Month or Season Special 





Marne, Oxford County, Rumford Falls 
Hotel Rumford First-class accommodations for tourists. 


Rooms en suite with modern_ baths. 
Climate and natural scenery unsurpassed. Rates upon application. 
Atcrrt M. Mi ter, Proprietor. 


Marne, Winter Harbor 
be. ] rt. Al Zz 
Grindstone Inn 184! resort. | Always coo 


ll outdoor sports. 
sleeper leaves Grand Coca. @.., New Yorl 
next day 2:30p.m. Booklet. 


Swimmin 
Through 

+9 P. m., arriving 

Ernest G. Gros, Manager. 


Marnz, Kittery Point (Portsmouth Harbor) 
Also furnished cottages to rent. Situ- 
The Pocahontas ated at junction of ocean and harbor, the 
most picturesque on the coast, and great Naval Station. C ommand- 
ing view of ocean, harbor, and_woodland. Good boating, bathing, 
and fishing ; golf, tennis, etc. Mrs. C. G. FRANCIS, Manager. 


Massacuusetts, Winthrop, Cottage Park 
Cottage Park Hotel Those wishing to spend their vaca- 


tion at a resort which combines 

country and seashore and near Boston should visit Cottage Park, 

with its acres of lawns, hundreds of gran d old trees, good hathing, 

golf mae, sous club two mirutes’ walk from hotel, and all the 

hotel Secluded; no objectionable guests. 

nowy trains daily. Send for booklet containing 35 exquisite cuts. 
. F. Bercuer. Tel. 52-2 Winthrop. 








Massacuusetts, Plymouth 
Hotel Pilgrim (Under entire new management). Appoint- 


ments and service strictly first-class ; house 
situated ona pic h bluff overlookir g ocean; fine bathing, boating, 
and fishing. i Dav Is, Proprieto r. 


New Hampsuire, White Mountains, Colebrock 
Delightfully situated in mountair- 
Monadnock House ous country; 1,200 feet elevation ; 


fishing and hunting; fine driving, sublime scenery; all natural 
attractions; house perfectly appointed ; steam heat, electric lights, 


electric bells ; excellent cuisine ; fine livery attached. Terms, $7 to 
£14 per week. Address for circulars, T T.G. Rowan & Co., Pro- 
prietors. 


The Tampa Bay Hotel 


TAMPA, FLORIDA 


Most luxuriously sendin’ hotel in the 
South ; contains every provision for com- 
fort and health, with 


Cuisine and Service Unsurpassed 
Absolutely fireproof; park surrounding 
the hotel; eighteen- hole golf course in ex- 
cellent condition. A complete hydro-thera- 
peutic plant established in connection with 
the hotel, under the method employed by 
the famous Professor Charcot of Paris. 
Fine swimming pool. Launches in readi- 
ness to convey pleasure parties. 


OPEN JANUARY 15th TO APRIL 
For full information, address 
A.E. DICK, Manager, Tampa Bay Hotel, Tampa, Fla. 

















HE LOG CABIN, St. George’s 
Pond, Newfoundland, is the best 
ahs centre for Cariboo hunting, salmon and 


trout fishing; 12 first-rate salmon rivers 
in the vicinity, and a vast hunting coun- 
try, much ofit unexplored. Experienced 
guides and complete equipments. The 
healthiest summer climate in the world. 








NEWFOUNDLAND 





REFERENCES TO NUMEROUS PATRONS, 
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Adirondack einem 


Keene Valley, N. Y. Reduced Rates 
EMILY MATTHEWS CRAWFORD, Proprietor 








New York, The Adirondacks, Lake Duane 

An ideal resort in the mountains. House 
Hotel Ayers surrounded by pine and balsam groves. Pur- 
est of spring water, steam heat, open fireplace, boating, bowling, 
lawn tennis, pin “Pong, scups, good trout fishing; telegraph in 
house, daily mail. Send for illustrated circular. Ayers & Son, 
Proprietors. 


New York, The Aaondacs, Blue Mountain Lake 
est hotel in the North Woods. Open 
The Utowana {3 until October. New route via Central, no 
staging. Golf, tennis, bowling, boats and launches, bathing, ping- 


pong, etc. Superior music. nN; F. Kier, Proprietor, late of 
Sherry’s and The Renaissance, New York. J. B. Wuite, Manager. 


New York, The Adirondacks, oat 

Most beautiful lake in the woods, and in 
Lake Meacham the heart of the St. apse system. Fine 
beach, the best of fishing and hunting, good ts and trusty 
guides, good roads through unbroken forests. Golf links. New 
buildings. Postal telegraph and daily mail. We offer comfort, 
rest, and quiet. May1to October1. Lake Meacham Hotei 
CoMPANY. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Delaware Water a 

Under new ownership and manage- 
The New Kittatinny ment. Entirely remodeled, re- 
furnished, enlarged, and thoroughly modernized. Most complete 
resort hotel in the Pennsylvania mountains. Electric lights, hydrau li 7] 
elevator, one-third mile of broad pases, ms magnificent view, gol! 
links, orchestra, well-kept walks and drives; bathing, boating, and 
fishing. Rooms en suite, with private baths. Golf tournaments and 
social diversions. Illustrated booklet. Three and one-half hours 
from Philadelphia, Pennsylvania . Leeps & Lippincott, 
epeeeetens, Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, N. J.; Lewis T. BRYANT, 
Manager. 





NOTICE 


On aco aunt of te large number of bookings for August, Fernwood, 
at head of Lake George, N. will remain open until November 
1st. to. $8.00 to $12.00 per ‘week. Illustrated book. 


JAS. F. CRANDALL, viniactiie 


New York, Greenwood Lake 


. h 
Degraw’s Willow Point Hotel Hote! jaunches 
Most charming. Best fishing grounds; guides; all kinds of boats. 
Every accommodation for large dinner parties. “wW.C. DeGraw. 





New York, Berkshire Hills, Lebanon siniiinns 
Farm house. Ample shady grounds, 
The Sycamores pleasant rooms, verandas, bath hrooms, 
near post office, church, Shakers, mineral spring, railroad station 
three-quarters ofa mile. Fine roads, trout fishing. Fresh vegeta- 


bles, milk, poultry, and eggs. Accommodate thirty. Circulars. 
Miss E. S. RocKWELL. 


New York, Watkins 
$ The American Nauheim. A health 
The Glen Springs resort and hotel of the highest class. 
The most complete modern bathing establishment in America. 
Hydrotherapy and electricity in all forms ; valuable mineral springs. 


Well-kept and attractive golf links. Illustrated book free. WILLIAM 
E. LEFFinGwELt, President. 


New York, The Adirondacks, Westport, Lake Champlain 
The Westport Inn Dry climate, no ee 


; he : spring water, boating, bat 
ing, driving, tennis, golf. H.P. SmitruH, Manager. 


New York, The Adirondacks, Long Lake 

; A completely new house, modern improve- 

High Rock ments, tn an Yaeal spot, with good boating and 

fishing. The 2 Pigce for rest, recreation and health ; moderate rates. 
Address D. L. CunninGHAM. 





New York, Cairo 
s Has the most convenient and finest 
The Columbian ~_ in the Catskill, two miles from 
Cairo. Large shaded grounds. amusement. A select family 
resort. Special rates to edits. hite Sulphur Water Spangs 
and new bath pore New York Office, 34 Park Row. Send for 
booklet. H.K. Lyon, Proprietor. 











The 


Berkeley Hotel 


Boston, Mass. 
5) 


Admirably Situated and 
Modern in Every Detail 


Ss) 


EUROPEAN AND 
AMERICAN PLANS 


& 


Circulars will be sent upon application to 


JOHN A. SHERLOCK 























Vermont, Lake Dunmore 


Mountain Spring Hotel }3),th¢,Cresn_ Mountains. 


Elevator, electric lights; 
all outdoor sports; excellent cuisine. FRANK J. Quixn, Pro- 
prietor. 


Vermont, Tyson apy 
puscntionsl location, air, and scenery ; 
Echo Lake Hotel } hree lakes, boating, fishing, golf; 
beautiful walks and dion: first-class. livery; moderate rates: 
references. D.C. Fenn, Proprietor. 


Virernia, Bath Co., w arm Springs =f 
Warm Springs ‘Are now open for puaate. For circulars 


and terms address Eusanx & GLOVER. 





Vircinia, Virginia Beach 


Princess Anne Hotel «it, ocean 2nd pines.’ 


tennis, shooting ae 


Sching, cross-country riding, bathing, and every amusement to be 
The building & is steam heated and electric ighted ; cuisine and 
service of the highest standard. 


GREEN. 





e * ® e 
Virginia Hot Springs 
2,500 Feet Elevation On Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. 

Pre-eminent among all-year-round Resorts 


New Homestead and Cottages 


This fine brick structure will be fully ee yee September first. 
Has 400 rooms and 200 private baths ; each room supplied with 
long distance ’phone and modern appointments. Brokers’ 
office with direct New York wire. 

MAGNIFICENT BATH HOUSE and most curative waters 
known for rheumatism, gout, obesity, and nervous troubles. 

FINE GOLF LINKS and New Club House with Squash 
Court, lounging rooms, cafe, ping-pong tables, etc. Tennis 
courts and all outdoor amusements. Orchestra. 

Compartment Car from New York. Excursion Tickets, 362 
Broadway, New York, and offices Pennsylvania Railroad aud 
connecting lines throughout the country 


FRED STERRY, Manager, Hot Springs, Bath Co., Va. 
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Best Work of 
Best Authors 











SEPTEMBER 
NUMBER CLEVERNESS 
NOW ON SALE 








EVER, in the history of magazine-publishing, has there been recorded such a 
marvelous success as that achieved by THE SMART SET. In a little 
more than two years it has gained a foremost place among the great monthly 
periodicals of the world; its subscription list and its monthly sales have 
increased enormously with every issue. This wonderful achievement has not, 

however, been in any sense sensational; it has been a steady, sure, and healthy g-owth, 

due to but one thing—unrivaled merit. It was determined at the outset that stories should 

be accepted for publication in THE SMART SET simply on their merits, without regard to 

the reputation of the authors, because they were good stories, with human interest and real 

sentiment or humor; that the verse should not be merely ephemeral and used only to fill 

empty space at the bottom of some page, but vital poetry, or lyrics of grace and charm ; 

that no illustrations at all should be given a place, since it was believed that if stories 

were not worth reading for themselves, they were not worth reading at all; that each 

number of the magazine should be complete in itself—in other words, that no continued 

stories should be published ; and, finally, that the great reading-public wished to be enter- 

tained, not instructed. To this end, the brightest and cleverest known writers were 

sought, and many new ones were found. ‘The result of such methods has been that each 

issue of THE SMART SET forms a unique collection of stories, poems, essays, and 

witticisms, in which the best. literary-art is joined with brilliancy of thought and true 

feeling. The most distinguished authors the world over have contributed and will con- 

tribute their best work. Among these may be mentioned : 

Albert Bigelow Paine Edgar Saltus John Regnault Ellyson Max Pemberton 

Alfred Henry Lewis Edith Sessions Tupper John Vance Cheney M. E. W. Sherwood 

Baroness von Hutten Edith M. Thomas Josephine Daskam Moily Elliot Seawell 

Barry Pain Edward S. Van Sile Julian Hawthorne Mrs, Burton Harrison 

Bliss Carman Elizabeth Duer Julien Gordon (Mrs. Van Mrs. Poultney Bigelow 

Caroline Duer Ella Wheeler Wilcox Rensselaer Cruger) Mrs. Schuyler Crowninshield 

Carolyn Wells Ethel Watts Mumford Justus Miles Forman Mrs, Stephen Crane 

Charles Battell Loomis Flora Bigelow Dodge Kate Jordan Mis. William Allen 

Charles G. D. Roberts Frank Dempster Sherman Kate Masterson M. Quad 

Charles Stokes Wayne Frank Lee Benedict Kate Trask Onoto Watanna 

Clement Scott Frank Roe Bachelder Lady Violet Greville Paul Lawrence Dunbar 

Clinton Ross Gelett Burgess Lilian Bell Prince Albert of Monaco 

Clinton Scollard Gertrude Atherton Lloyd Osborne Prince Vladimir Vaniatsky 

Countess Loveau de Gertrude Lynch Louise Chandler Moulton Reginald de Koven 
Chavenne Gilbert Parker Louise Betts Edwards Richard Le Gallienne 

Countess of Warwick Guy Wetmore Carryl Madison Cawein Richard Marsh 

Douglas Story Harriett Prescott Spofford Marquis de Castellane R. K. Munkittrick 

Duchess of Somerset H. C. Chatfield-Taylor Martha McCulloch- Stephen Fiske 

Duffield Osborne Infanta Eualie Williams Theodosia Garrison 

Eden Phillpotts Jack London Marvin Dana Vance Thompson 

Edgar Fawcett John B. Tabb Maud Stepney Rawson William le Queux 


THE SMART SET is for sale in every quarter of the globe. If you cannot obtain it, send your subscription 
direct to the publishers. Newsdeale:s will gladly forward subscriptions. 


ESS ESS PUBLISHING CO., 452 Fifth Ave., New York 733503 yo?’ 
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4 From Darkness 
to Light 


. Habit is strong; the mind is 
stronger. An awakening intellect 
makes the will that breaks 
an unnatural habit, and 
in the choice of food 
brings us from dark- 
ness to light. Do be 
mentally and physically 
sound we must eat natu- 
_ ral food. In the Whole 
Wheat nature has provided 
such a food; that is, food that 
CONTAINS all the PROPER- 
© TIES in CORRECT PROPOR- 
TION NECESSARY to NOURISH §& 
EVERY ELEMENT of the HUMAN 
> ORGANISM. 


SHREDDED WHOLE WHEAT 
BISCUIT 


is Wheat, whole wheat and nothing but the 
wheat, made palatable and digestible for man's use. 
You will live in the light of natural conditions if you use it. 


Sold by All Grocers. Send for ‘‘The Vital Question ’’ cook book (free). 
Address Ls 


























THE BURDEN 
OF ERROR 


Niagara Falls, N. Y. FOOD WISDOM 
See 











THE NATURAL FOOD CoO. sic ieee 


: PF At Home or 

sh Pe - Abroad,at the Camp 
yoy 7 or in the Chafing Dish 
- 


> Highland Brand 
pt, Evaporated Cream 


fills the bill. It is pure and unsweetened and free from injurious cane sugar and 


foreign preservatives. SIMPLY FULL CREAM COWS MILK STERILIZED 
EVAPORATED AND CANNED. : 


ASK YOUR DEALER. [Jf he doesn’t sell Highland Brand 
send us his name and we will send you FREE a sample can. 
HELVETIA MILK CONDENSING COMPANY, 

Dept. D, Highland, Ill. 


‘* Where Model Dairy Farms 
Abound.”’ e& 
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Whatever You Require 
of a | ypewriter 








“THE YOST” 


Meets That Requirement 


UNITED TYPEWRITER AND SUPPLIES CO. 
316 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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FOR EARLY FALL 
24 Years the 
Standard of Excellence 


Electric 
4 Gasoline 











Automobiles 









Only True 
Sanitary Underwear 


SPECIAL WEIGHTS FOR THIS SEASON 


Illustrated Catalogue Free, 
Showing also our various Jaeger articles. 





WRITE for new 24-page Catalogue illustrat- 

ing and describing 17 different Columbia 
Automobiles for all requirements of pleasure or 
“business. Special Booklet about Broughams. 





» 16 West 23d Street 
paooxiyn: _erdaz uenagns 
: it . e 
BOSTON: | 2300232 Boylston Street Electric Vehicle Co., Hartford, Conn. 
CHICAGO: ey re NEW YORK, 100 Broadway 


BOSTON CHICAGO 


Agents In all Principal Oltles 43-45 Columbus Avenue 1421 Michigan Avenue 




















tina 


We Want Agents: 


0 


WP 


for the 


LIVER 


Typewriter 


—the standard visible writer— 


in cities and towns where we are not at present rep- 
resented. An agency for this progressive and up-to- 
date typewriter carries with ita dignified and profitable ¢ 
position for high class men. We aid our agents to 
achieve success and extend their field as their develop- 
ment warrants. We seek to make it worth while for 
good men to remain with us permanently. ati 
Previous experience neither essential nor objection- 2 
able. The Oliver agency can be carried on in connec- 





~_eeoeorreereereerreerereerervrVvweVwVee. 


tion with other business in some localities. ‘ 
Ifyou arethe kind of man we are seeking, we will 2 
enter into details by 


correspondence on re- 
ceipt of your inquiry. 


The Oliver 
Typewriter Co., 


101 Lake Street, 
Chicago, Ill., U.S. A. 


5 : I} J Foreign Office 


— 42 Poultry, 
; London, England. § 
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The New 


Nature |/% 
Library [| 
































Eight Superb Large Volumes containing 


Food and Game Fishes ) 3000 pages, 1014 x 74 inches 

Bird Neighbors 243 plates in full color, photo- 

Birds that Hunt (Game Birds) graphed from the birds, in- 
| - for 
J 





Nature’s Garden (Wild Flowers) sects,and flowers themselves 
Bird Homes 230 full-page half-tones (re 
The Mushroom Book markable photographs from 
The Butterfly Book life) and nearly 

The Insect Book 1200 text cuts 





with a year’s subscription to the unique and beautiful magazine 


Country Life in America | down and small monthly payments 





What Some Subscribers to the Set say: 
“T consider this the best investment in books that I have ever made.”—Marcus S. 
Farr (Sc. D.}, Princeton University. 
“The most charming set of books I have in my library.”—E. A. Bazette-Jones, 
rector, Church of the Advent, Nashville. Tenn. 








This is the only up-to-date set of books in existence which will give the beginner an immediate 
acquaintance with the wild life of plants, birds, insects and fish, which offers such a fascinating study. 
The possession of these books will double the pleasure you get out of the country; they are a sort of in- 
spired guide-book to nature made possible only by the researches of earnest nature-lovers and students 
and by the amazing development of the modern camera. 




























ig | COUNTRY LIFE IN AMERICA is a monthly 
HOW TO GET THE SET | magazine, of which L. H. Bailey is editor, 
We now offer a ens saloon to devoted to everything connected with the P¥ 
our new magazine, COUNTRY LIFE IN : . y 
America, together with wd New Nature | . ane _ outdoor hw P is the most nl ve | 
Library (eight octavo volumes, bound in eautiful magazine published. it ee 
eae, buckram = Se 8 P SD i 
and gilt top), for only 00 w ie = is i 7 a ye 40 
order and $2.00 per month for 12 F.1 Whitney, G.P.& T.A., Great : ae Roe 
months, or $23.75 cash withorder. Mail this Northern Railway, Says: x at aw 
coupon to us with only one dollar, and we + AY) \ " \ 
will send preprid the eight books, and en- There has been no_ number Vin a Ny 
ter your — to ee Lire |= but what has been worthy of or, v8 
AMERICA. upon examination, you : ane sa.” & 4 
are not satisfied with the volumes, the attention and admiration of Fake ¥ 9 
send them back by express, collect, any person. I wish to con- «gon gt 
and your payment will be refunded. gratulate you, and believe Ts ota 
If you are satisfied, complete your pay that ‘Country Life’ is de- qr ny y 
ment by sending us $2.00 a month for 12 ° Ace te 
months, making the total amount $25.00. stined to be the great- n° \* Pay De) 
(Or send us $23.75 at once, which will be ets magazine of « {v & 
accepted as full payment.) America.’’ x ° J at \" P 
: eR ot “ 
Lr > ° Ay ° 
Von ar . S .° we oe 
DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO., PustisHers, ohaly a ae a ee ) 
2 0° oak <a Q . .° «5 
34 Union Square, East, New York Te. yy --. e o ' 
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The Healing Shower 


The shower bath is the most natural healer and invigorant of 
tired nerves and sick body known. It stimulates the blood and 
brings instantly a refreshing glow and a delicious sense of cleanliness 
to the whole body. Its daily use means increased vitality, a fresh skin 
and complexion,and a healthy body that is able to withstand both extreme cold and 
heat and that has the power to ward offillness. The . 


makes this condition possible to every one without the great expense of one of the more elaborate 
permanent Shower fixtures. Water must fall from a height to »e of value and produce the desired 
result, and both volume and proper distribution are given by this fixture. It may be atlached to 


any regular double bath faucet. and has the advantage over the permanent fixture that it may be 
easily put up or removed, making it particularly desirable for those who live in rented houses. 
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Free 
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The frame is strongly made of seamless brass tubing, nickelplated. The curtain is of the best of white rubber and 
folds back in small space when not in use. The slip-socket on the supply tube fits any recular water faucet. 
Write for Hlustrated Pamphlet. 
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An Old Friend With a New Face 








TALES FROM 
TOWN TOPICS 


HE most successful quarterly magazine ever published, circulated and 

sold everywhere English is read, will begin its twelfth year (No. 45) 
greatly enlarged and in the form of regular monthly magazines. It 

will have 224 FULL MAGAZINE PAGES of text matter—more than 
double the reading matter of any other magazine—ALL OF THE BEST. 


See Its List of Contributors 


JUSTUS MILES FORMAN AMELIE RIVES W. J. LAMPTON 
EDWARD S&S. VAN ZILE JOHN GILLIAT CAROLYN WELLS 
MARK LIVINGSTON T. C. DE LEON TOM P. MORGAN 
LENORE POE LYMAN F. GEORGE J. J. OCONNELL 

LOUISE WINTER CHARLOTTE BECKER CHARLES F. ROOPER 
DAVID CHRISTIE MURRAY KATE MASTERSON CHARLES HANSON TOWNE 
PERCIVAL POLLARD TOM MASSON MERIBAH REED 
CHARLES STOKES WAYNE WM. H. SIVITER BYRON P. STEPHENSON 
ANNE MACGREGOR CHAS. FDC. NIRDLINGER J. ALEXANDER PATTEN 
WILLIAM THOMAS WHITLOCK CHARLES HENRY MELTZER FRANCIS LIVINGSTONE 
BLANCHE CERF H. I. HORTON EDITH CARRUTH 
BRUNSWICK EARLINGTON THEODOSIA GARRISON ANITA FITCH 

J. H. TWELLS, Jr. STEPHEN FISKE JOANNA E. WOOD 


PETER McARTHUR 
It will make its quarterly visits to its readers, bringing a veritable /israry of fiction, poetry 
and wit. A full-length novel, and from forty to sixty brilliant short stories, sketches, poems, 
witticisms, etc., in every number. 
It is published simultaneously in New York and London, and sold by all news and book dealers 
the world over, any of whom will gladly forward your annual subscription. 


Next issue, No. 45 (the first under the new form), will appear SEPTEMBER FIRST 
with a great novel by JOANNA E. WOOD, entitled : 


Watch for it ‘Where Waters Beckon”’ 











$2.00 A YEAR 5O CENTS A NUMBER 


Give your newsdealer zow an order to reserve a copy for you, or send your annual subscription to 


Town Topics, 452 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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« Improvement the order of the age” 


A rigid test of every part is the best guaran- 
tee of the whole great 


Success, 


The Smith Premier Typewriter 





Hon. J. H. BROMWELL 
Congressman from Ohio, on Committee of Post 
Offices and Post Roads, formerly wrote and taught 
stenography. 


American Success Series in Book Form.—At the end of this year, the Smith Premier Typewriter Company will 
publish a handsome booklet containing pictures and brief biographies of twelve successful Americans who have profited by their 
use of stenography or typewriting. These books will be mailed free only to persons who send us their names and addresses, 
with request for same. 





BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT DISTILLERS TO HIS 
MAJESTY KING EDWARD Vil 


- EXTRA SPECIAL LIQUEUR 
FINEST HIGHLAND 
GREATEST AGE 


Frederick Glassup, Sole Agent 
NEW YORK 
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Columbia Disc 
Graphophone 


Made in Three Styles for ‘15, *20, $50 


N IDEAL entertainer. Just the thing for a lawn fete, house 
party or yachting cruise. Uses FLAT, INDESTRUCTIBLE 
records, which can be handled without danger of being injured. 
Being thin, a large number can 
be packed in a very small space, 




















7 inch records, 50c. each; $5 per 
dozen. IO inch records, $1 each; 
$70 per dozen. 






We are furnishing an improved 
reproducer for use on cylindrical 
machines which greatly increases 
the volume and sweetness of tone 
of any record. When used with 
the High Speed, Moulded 
Records the effect is wonderfully fine. This reproducer is 
called the “D,” and its price is $5. NEW HIGH SPEED 
MOULDED RECORDS, soc. each; $5 per dozen. 





























Write for Catalogue “O” to 


Columbia Phonograph Co. 


Pioneers and Leaders in the Talking Machine Art 












New York: 


Chicago : 88 Wabash Ave. 

Detroit : 238-240 Wocdward Ave. 
Minneapolis : 13 Fourth St., South 
Baltimore : 110 E. Baltimore St. 
San Francisco: 125 Geary St. 


Wholesale and Retail, 93 Chambers St.; Retail only, 573 Fifth Ave. 
Philadelphia; 16cg Chestnut St. 
Washington: 1212 F St., N. W. 
St. Louis : 709 Pine St. 

London : 122 Oxford St., West 
Berlin : 65-A_ Friedrichstrasse 





Buffalo : 645 Main St. 

Paris : 34 Boulevard des Italiens 
Boston: 164 Tremont St. 
Pittsburg: 615 Penn Ave. 
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Ypsilanti 
Underwear 


H4>5 been known to the 
trade and to tens of 

thousands of wearers for 
nearly a- quarter of a 
century. Its reputation 
for being the best in Fit 
and the best in Quality is 
the result of years of 
patient study and pains- 
taking care on the part of 
the manufacturers. 

In an economic sense it is 
a “survival of the fittest.” 

If you have never heard 
of Ypsilanti Underwear 
before, it may be well for 
you to remember this: 
Nearly all of the best 
dressers, men and women, 
old and young, wear it; 
nearly all of the best Fur- 
nishing Stores and Dry 
Goods Stores in America 
sell it. 











Send for 
free booklet. 


Hay & Todd 

Mfg. Co., 

Ypsilanti, Mich. 
NEW YORK OFFICE: 

1 and 3 Union Square. 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 
115 Dearborn St. 













TRAD®-MARK REGISTERED 


The lather of Williams’ Shaving 

Stick acts like rich cream to 

the hot or irritated face. It 
is soothing, comforting, re- 
freshing, and antiseptic, and 
makes shaving really enjoy- 
able. 

Price, Twenty-five Cents, of all “Druggists. 
THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., Glastonbury, Ct. 


LONDON PARIS DRESDEN SYDNEY 














Ask your dealer 
for them or send 
25 cents tous for 
sample pack. 


The American 
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erbert Whyte—Real Estate 


HAVE received a number of choice bargains for listing during the month 
I which has just passed. From my newly listed properties, 1 have culled 
a few which ought to interest a great many people. At this time of the 
year, I know there are many sportsmen and organizations of sportsmen who 
are looking for shooting grounds to lease. So I have placed before them 
here a few which seem inviting. But you cannot get any adequate idea of 
the properties without writing to me. I have two young men who are here 
to answer such inquiries. ‘These paragraphs are only little pointers to 
remind you of the business I am doing. Prices are very low in most cases 
—reasonable in all. But we can adjust details by correspondence. 


Property in Western North Carolina, ina most beauti- 
ful and picturesque position, rear “ Grand-father’’? Mountain. 
The tract contains about 2,000 acres and no better shootin; 
reserves could be found. Game of many kinds to be had. 
‘ine streams flowing across the lands, and through the 
ravines, in many_of which there are plenty of brook and 
California trout. The location is very healthful, and the waters 
contain sulphur, lithia, and iron; many freestone springs. The 
mountain sides and coves covered with spruce, yellow and white 
ine, hickory, white oak, red oak, chestnut oak, chestnut, etc. 
he timber alone would more than realize the price of property. 
The improvements consist of a well-built house about 100 feet 
long, 2 stories, and having 14 rooms. Gold vein runs over 2 
miles through the property, upon which a shaft was sunk several 
years ago, the ore showing by assay good values. 1,000 acres 
adjoining this tract can also be bought. 


Large Ranch in State of Chihuahua, Mexico, con- 


y on the shore of a lake in Sussex County, 
N. J., about 6 miles from Newton. Lake about a mile long; 
depth of water, 18 to 23 feet. The improvements are 2 two-story 
frame houses, 32 feet long, with one pavilion 24 feet long, and 60 
feet of porch running nearly around the house; a good barn, 
with stabling for horses, and shelter for carriages and wagons ; ice 
house, summer house, etc.; well with force nome. rounds, 
about 14 acres, heavily timbered with virgin forest of tard woods. 
Roads, for miles around, are of slate. The lake is full of bass, 
Generet perch, etc., affording excellent fishing. Delaware 

ater Gap,25 miles away, can be seen from elevation. An ideal 
place to spend the summer, and a prize for a sportsman at any 
time. Reasonable terms. 


A large game preserve within twelve hours of New 
York Ci well stocked with deer, bear, and smaller game. 
Three lakes, one 5 by 8 miles in size, abounding with fish; 
wild fowl are very numerous. The entire tract is divided into 





sisting of 135,000 acres. 95,000 acres of this are in cultivation, 
producing corn, vegetables, berries, plums, sugar, beets, etc., 
the balance is pasture land stocked with 1,000 head of horses 
and mules, 3,500 goats and sheep, 2,500 hcad of cattle, all of 
which are to be sold with the property. Property is only 9 miles 
from Mexican Central Railroad, and can be bought ata bargain. 


An Island in Lake Huron in the neighborhood of 
Mackinac Island. Area about 1,000 acres, 200 of which are 
cleared and under cultivation. Island would make good club 
grounds, having ample space for golf links, polo grounds, tennis, 
etc., or a more beautiful spot for a summer home could not be 
found. A house and out-building in good repair stand on 
northern shore of island. 


Fruit Farms, with buildings, cisterns, fences, etc., 

2% miles from Koshkonong, Howell County, Missouri; three 
arcels, about 20 acres each, $1,000, $1,200, $1,200; also 24% acres 

: ave Thayer, Oregon County, for $300. Allcash. Address 
L. 5., Christy, Mo. 


Residence in Helena, Montana. A handsome eight- 
room brick house situated in an ideal residential neighborhood 
—corner property—in the Capital of Montana. Owner will sell 
at a sacrifice. 


Thirty acres on the east shore of Otsego Lake about 
5 miles from the village of Cooperstown. Large shore front- 
age and excellent fishing to be had. Ideal spot for a summer 
home or resort. Will be sold at a very low figure. 


timberland (cypress and red cedar trees, 50 to the acre), fine 
grazing land, and virgin arable soil, besides the game preserve— 
in all about 90,000 acres, Either the timber or the arable land 
could be made to yield a profit over the expense of maintaining 
the preserve. An ideal tract fora sportsmen’s club. The price 
is reasonable. 


Large stock and dairy farm in the neighborhood of 
Syracuse, N. Y. About 25 acres of it are timber, about 
e2ge pasture, and about 175 acres cr more of arable land. 

e farm produces wheat, rye, oats, corn, potatoes, etc., and 
has a stream of sufficient power to run a grist mill. Ten-room 
house and wing supplied with running water, anda large 
having room for 50 head of cattle, and 150 tons of hay. 


Mansion on Hudson River, near City of Albany, with 
about 90 acres surroundi it. Three tenement houses 
stable, and carriage house. The house is built of brick and 
stone, with fine verandas, and contains 14 bedrooms and 
over 30 rooms in all. Magnificent trees upon place, also 
grape vines, fruit trees, garden, etc. Trustee wishes to settle 
up estate. 


Lease of hunting and fishing rights covering a 
200-acre tract of timb-r land in the Province of Quebec. Tract 
well covered with lL.xes; big game abound. 


Hunting and fishing preserve in the South within 
easy reach of railroad. ell stocked with game and has plenty 
of streams. Also tract for cultivation of southern products. 








A Word to Property Owners 


I have exceptional means and methods of selling property. I charge you NO FEE for 
listing. The usual commission if I sell or rent. Write for particulars. 


Herbert Whyte of Outing 


239 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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The Most Fashionable Perfume 


You will not find it in every store. 

It is not used by everybody. 

Sold at the best stores only. 

Used by refined people only. 
EAU DE COLOGNE 


Fobann CMS +tia fiatina 


Sternengassze 9-11 in Kéln. 


Queen Alexandra says: 

There is something fascinating about users of o=11 
Cologne. It is certainly the most delicious per= 
it invigorates and refreshes. 

INSIST on 9-11 Cologne and TAKE NO OTHER. 
Import office, 1-3 Ann Street, New York. 














Tennis Rackets 
and Golf Clubs 


—SSSSS Se ARE 


Carefully Selected Perfectly Balanced 
Finely Finished The Latest Mode’s 


U. 8. Agents Mill's Standard Alumi- 
num Clubs -- Imported, used by Mr. 
Walter F. Travis. 














Complete Lines of TENNIS aad GOLF Supplies 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE——MAILED FREE 


THE BRIDGEPORT GUN 
IMPLEMENT COMPANY 


213-317 BROADWAY, NEW YOR™ 











ARE THERE BLEMISHES ON YOUR SKIN 
PIMPLES, RASH, CLOGGED PORES, 
BLACK HEADS or FRECKLES ? THEY 
CAN BE CURED PERMANENTLY. 


CRADDOCKS 


MEDICATED 


BLUE SOAP 


HEALS ano KEEPS SMOOTH ano SOFT 
THE MOST SENSITIVE SKIN. IN FACT, 
IT 1S THE ONLY SOAP THAT IS SOLD 
UNDER A POSITIVE GUARANTEE TO 
CURE ANY ano ALL SKIN DISEASES. 
CRADDOCK’S IS 


THE SOAP THAT SOOTHES” 
FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 


-10 CENTS -~ 
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watches in all colorings and designs. 





| NEW ENGLAND WATCHES 


Ladies’ Belt Chatelaine Watches, Sterling Silver, French Gray Finish 
THE LATEST OUT 





E make watches for women, all styles and sizes, open face or hunting cases, in all metals. 

Our gun metal watches are the most stylish made. 
The ‘* Blue Book,’’ the ‘* Belt Watch Book’’ and the ** Enameled Watch Book ”’ illustrate watches for women. 
The ‘*Red Book”’ gives an idea of our line of men’s watches? 


Ghe New England Watch Company 


SOLD BY ALL JEWELERS 


Dainty iridescent enameled 
Send for our booklets. 


NEW YORK, 37 Maiden Lane 
CHICAGO, 131 Wabash Avenue 
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SUMMER 
COTTAGES 








Do You Want To Build One?... 


Then write tome. I can design one for you—original, comfortable 
ich hay: 





and artistic. My books show charming designs, most of whi 
been actually built in Adirondacks; on lakes and shore. 


PICTURESQUE SUMMER COTTAGES, containing desi 
Summer Homes, Camps, Log Cabins, Club and Road 
Price by mail, $1.00. 


PICTURESQUE SUMMER COTTAGES, Vol. 2 (new). Designs 
os Stone, Frame, and Log Houses, Boat-houses and, House-boats. 
y mail, $1.00. 


PICTURESQUE COTTAGES. Suburban Homes, new edition, con- 
taining beaatiful designs from $1800 to $4000. Price by mail, 50 cents. 


Tell me what you-want to build and the materials you can use, and 
what you want to spend, and I| will give you my personal attention, 


E. E. HOLMAN, Architect 
““B’’ 1020 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


for: 
ouses, 





SAN FRANCISCO, Spreckels Building 
Self-Starting 


: WOLVERINE J @ Reversing 


Gasoline Marine 





; SAFE 
Engines Compact 
Powerful Economical 

Starts it 
The Lever Revemes it 
Absolutely Reliable 
me No Noise_ No Smoke ° 
Odor No “ Cranking’’ 
No Vibration. Thoroughly 


saci aa Water-Jacketed 
ee Automatic Generator 
18 H.P, Self-Starting and Reversing Engine Removable Igniters 
Satisfaction Guaranteed 
Engines from 2 to 60 Horse Power 
Launches from 18 to 75 feet in Length 
Write for Descriptive Catalogue to 


WOLVERINE MOTOR WORKS, 154 South Front St. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH., U.S. A. 








OU will find a bit 
of very interesting 
wisdom on pages 14 
and 15 of this issue. 
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WARRANTED, 


Non Aqua 
Creedmoors 


with waterproof uppers and soles are built for the comfort and health 
of Sportsmen, and all others who need boots to stand hard and wet 
wear. Order from dealers or 


Strong & Garfield Co. 
Boston, Mass. 


Makers of street shoes with 
“NON AQUA” waterproof soles 
and fine shoes for all occasions 


Non-aQue 





Glad to mail illustrated catalogue 


10 inches $8.00 
17 inches $10.00 





Insert your 
letter—turn 


the crank—and your copy ’s made— 
no wet cloths nor damp blotters to handle—no screw- 
ing down letter-press—no waiting for results—the 
“*Rapid Roller Letter Copier”? stands always ready. 
Copying pressure is even and perfect, so that every 
copy is clear and distinct, never blurred nor faint. 
Makes several perfect copies. Copiesare cut off 
separately, so that you can file answers 

with letters received, then the whole cor- 

respondence of any concer, instead of 

being scattered through both letter- 

books and files, is all together, 

ready for instant reference. 


Send for Catalogue 33J, 


Yawman & Erbe 
Mfg. Co., 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Chicago N.Y. San. Fran. Wash. Balti. Phila. 
Clevel'd Boston St. Louis Pittsb’g Minn'p’lis 
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own a@ sail boat, 

intend to own one, 

are renting one, 

are going cruising with a friend, 
are interested at all in sailing, 


Then Read 


Boat Sailing 


In Fair Weather and Foul 


By Capt. A. J. KENEALY 


Than whom there is no better authority 


Captain Kenealy has been a devoted 
son of Neptune ever since he was high 





OA enough to look over the gunwale of a 
4 skiff, and, in this book, he lays down 
LA the laws of boat-lore and navigation in 
> 4 a way which, as he says, smooths out the 
6 rough seas for the learner. 
QR 
6S 
dg NOW IN ITS FIFTH EDITION — COVERS EVERY 

iV 
rw DETAIL OF THE SUBJECT 
LA 
ow, Choice of a Boat ; Combination Rowing and Sailing Craft; 
hy A SOME OF THE | Rigging and Sails; Hints and Recipes; Rules of the Road ; 
Pm POINTS the Compass, Charts, Weather Wrinkles ; Laying up for the 

Winter ; Fitting Out for a Cruise, and a Handy Dictionary 

LK DISCUSSED of Nautical Terms. 

4 . 
lg ‘ The Book has 182 Pages and is Fully Illustrated 
Og 
HK Bound in limp buckram, 50 cents; in cloth, $1.00, Either book sent 
OA postpaid on receipt of price. 
wr 
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S/§GU Outing Publishing Co., New York J = NN 
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Dreamwold, ThomasW. 


ISEMENTS OF OUTIN 





The Farm of 





Lawson, SCItUate, Mass. 





IN THE 


STUD. 


HORSES 


Ponce de Leon, second to no stallion in the world as a demonstrated producer of “‘The Best’’ trotting horse. A limited 


number of outside mares, to be approved. Fee, $200, or $ 


$1,000. Black stallion, 2.13, 15 years, 16 hands; 


100 if Dreamwold has option to buy foal at one year old at 


ancoast; Elvira 


Dare Devil, second to no stallion in the world as a demonstrated producer of ‘‘The Best’’ trotting horse. A limited 
number of outside mares, to be approved. Fee, $150, or $100 if Dreamwold has option to buy at one year old at $1,000. 


Black stallion, 2.09% (4), 2.0934 (6), 2.09 (7), 9 years, 15.3 


hands; Mambrino King; Mercedes. 


Dreamer, a stallion we believe is destined to class with Ponce de Leon and 


of approve 





DO 


BULLDOGS 


IMPORTED 

Fashion, by Dathan, out of Bit o’ Luck ; fawn, 2 years old; 
winner England and America. Fee, $75. Bitches to be 
approved. 

General Donax. by Donax, out of Bullace; brindle; win- 
ner England. Fee, $50. Bitches to be approved. 

Duke of St. Martin, by Persimmon,. out of Lady Don 
Alexis ; brindle, 3 years old; winner America. Fee, $25. 
Bitches to be approved. 


Shrapnel, by Bombard, out of Ladysmith Relieved; brindle, 
2yearsold. Fee, $25. Bitches to be approved. 
Holme Moss Kim, by Black Knight, out of Grand Duchess; 
brindle, 3 years old. Fee, $25. Bitches to be approved. 
Willie Wellington Kruger, by Tom Pipe, out of Clap- 
ton Beauty ; red brindle, 3 years old. Fee, $25. Bitches to 
be approved. 

Jagger, by Walsall Jack, out of Janice Meredith; dark 
brindle, 2 yearsold. Fee, $25. Bitches to be approved. 


AMERICAN BRED 

Glen Monarch, by Ch. Ivel Rustic, out of Ch. Glenwood 
Queen; dark brindle, 5 years old; winner America. Fee, 
$so. Bitches to be approved. 

Rodney Monarch, by W. Galtee More, out of Rodney 
Clematis; brindle and white, 2 years old; winner America. 
Fee, $50. Bitches to be approved. 

Smikes, by Duke of York, out of Jersey Lass; white, 3 | 
years old’; winner America. Fee, $25. Bitches to be ap- 
proved. | 





FARMS AND 


400 acres, 200 of grass, on the south shore of Massachusetts 
bay. All pipe-drained, all piped for water; ali lighted by 
electricity, with all wires underground. | 

Half-mile track, outer track for trotting, inner for carriage 
horses. Center, 9-acre polo field, all pipe-drained in 3-foot 


squares. 

Trotting Stable, 846 feet long, 100 horses. 
Carriage Horse Stable, 225 feet long, 50 horses. 
Brood Mare Stable, 320 feet long, 25 mares. 
Brood Mare Stable, 140 feet long, 15 mares. 
Brood Mare Stable, 140 feet long, 15 mares. 
Stallion Stable, 200 feet long, 10 stallions. 
Foaling Stable, 90 feet long, 8 mares. 
Hospital, 90 feet long, 8 horses. 

Farm Horse Stable, 200 feet long, 14 horses. 
Blacksmith Shop, 30x30. 


d mares. 
Bonnie Wilkes ; Nellie Grant. 
Glorious Lonnie, a marvelously beautiful miniature horse. 
number of approved mares. Fee, $50. Chestnut stallion, 9 years, 12.1 hands. 


Imported Forfarshire’s OXFORD 





Dare Devilasa producer. Ten approved mares. Fee, $100, or $50 if Dream- 
wold has option to purchase at one year old at $ss0. 
(3), 5 years, 15.3% hands; Oakland 

Highland Baron, fit to be in Dreamwold’s stud. Fee, $25. Bay stallion, 
2.30, 7 years, 15.3% hands ; Baron Wilkes ; Irma. 

Boralma’s Brother, an experiment. Fee, $25. Bay stallion, 4 years, 15.244 
hands; Boreal; Simmonee. 

Glorious Red Cloud, ‘The Best” big carriage horse in all the world. A 
limited number of approved mares. Fee, $200. We believe that the pro- 
duce of the best hackney mares by Glorious Red Cloud will be the foundation 
of a breed of world-beating carriage horses. 
15.3% hands; 

Glorious Bonnie, the best smali horse in the world. A limited number 


t rown stallion, 2.14% 
ron; Die Vernon. 


Brown stallion, 13 years, 
King ; dam by Red Cloud. 


ee, $200. Brown stallion, 9 years, 14.1 hands; 
A limited 


JERSEYS 


Champion of Champions 


Imported Champion FLYING FOX. Fee, $100. 


Champion Forfarshire’s Best Son, 
KING. Fee, $s0. 


Gs 
BLENHEIMS 
IMPORTED 
mnington, byCh Darnall Wild, out of Darnall 


arnall Do 
Winnie Wild; red and white, 2 years old; winner America. 
Fee, $25. Bitches to be approved. 


AMERICAN BRED 
Lord Too Wit, by King of the Fancy, out of Lady ; orange 
and white, 4 years old; winner America. Fee, $25. bitches 
to be approved. 
Little Rollo, by Ch. Rollo, out of Ramsgate Rose; red and 
white, 3 years old; winner America. Fee, $25. Bitches to 


be approve 
RUBIES 
AMERICAN BRED 


Ch. Ashton Aristocrat, by The Parson, out of Pet; red, 3 
yours @8's winner America. Fee, $25. Bitches to be ap- 
proved. 

Lord Reggie, by Glyn’s Duke of Marlborough, out of 
Duchess of Marlborough; ruby red, 4 years old: winner 

merica. Fee, $25. Bitches to be approved. 


PRINCE CHARLES 


IMPORTED 
Ashton Defender. 


AMERICAN BRED 
Lord Too Woo, by King of the Fancy, out of Lady; black, 
white, and tan, 4 years old; winner America. Fee, $25. 
Bitches to be approved. 


BUILDINGS 


Steel trussed Riding Academy, 170x120. 

Cow Barn and Dairy, 200 feet long, 15 cows. 

Cow Barn, 200 feet long, 15 cows. 

Kennel, 150 feet long, 200 a. & 

Hennery, 250 feet long, 600 show birds. 

Vtili ennery, 3,000 birds. 

Main Farmhouse, 100 feet long. 

Dreamwold Hall, 350 feet long. 

Twenty Houses for managers and trainers. 

All buildirgs uniform, mbrel-roofed, shingled outside, 
sheathed inside, lighted by electricity, heated by hot water 


system. 

All stalls on farm uniform in quality, box or standing, wooden 
floors, and guttered drainage. _ 

Full fire high-pressure water service, engine, hook and ladder, 


and 35 drilled men. 
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PING-PONG 


(REGISTERED TRADE-MARK) 


SOLE M AK ER S§S 


PARKER BROTHERS (Inc.) 


SALEM, MASS., U. S. A. (FOR AMERICA) 
CAUTION 


The Genuine and 
Famous Game always 
bears the trade-mark 
name PING- PONG 
upon the box and upon 
each racket, and con- 
tains the copyrighted 
Laws or Pinc-Ponc, 

The enormous success of 
our famous game has induced 
numerous imitations, wnder 
various titles. When pur- 


chasing look for the words 


PING-PONG. Only the 
The Windsor De Luxe Set. Price $8.00 genuine can bear this copy- 


REFUSE SUBSTITUTES AND IMITATIONS _ Thted name. 


PING-PONG SETS ‘to's: 


Send for Illustrated List of all Ping-Pong made—40 styles 


Match Ping-Pong Balls These Balls are used exclu- 


sively in all the Ping-Pong 
Tournaments of England, and all large tournaments in this country. 
They are the most perfect ball that can be made. Every MATCH 
PING-PONG is gauged to size and weighed. They are strong and 
light and sensitive to the **cut.’’ By mail, $1.00 per dozen. 





























Avoid imitations. See that the ball is marked as above. 





PING-PONG BALLS. This ball is of special material, strong and light. Special attention 
is cailed to this fact, as most imported balls are too heavy, and are not adaptable to fine playing. 
Marked Ping-Pong, 60 cents per dozen ; Common Celluloid Balls, 40 cents per dozen. 


PARKER BROTHERS (Inc.), Salem, Mass., U.S.A. 
Sole Makers of Ping-Pong 


(SOLD BY LEADING DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD) 
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It Continues to Grow 


OUTING’S plans for the coming year 
are very big plans—the improvements 
made in the magazine during the past 
year being but a start in the direction 
of providing for out-of door people an 
adequate and entirely worthy publication. 


In all forms of sport OUTING is 
enlisting the services of expert men and 
women to tell entertainingly and simply, 
for the benefit of those not so expert, 
how to get greater skill and enjoyment 
from different pastimes. The educative 
value of such articles is beyond price. 
They appeal to expert and novice alike. 


And in addition, OUTING is furnish- 
ing, month by month, a rich variety 
of delightfully breezy and interesting 


fiction, stories, and nature studies that 





can be found nowhere else. 


Outing is a Magazine for Everybody 


helping its readers to a bigger, broader, 
more enthusiastic existence. 


The HERBERT WHYTE service, as told about elsewhere, is free to all who regularly subscribe to or 
buy OUTING. This service is so thorough that it brings to every sportsman, traveler, or lover of country 
life the exact help frequently needed in all out-of-door matters. Try it. 
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) ib peace preserve a good, clear, natural complexion 
than risK injury in attempts to improve upon it 
with harmful cosmetics. 

Ivory Soap is the scientists’ formula for cleansing; 
it is an aseptic solvent for the impurities of the body 
which have reached the surface through the pores. 


It preserves nature’s handiwork by removing that 
which would destroy its beauty. 
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The most appetizing, nutritious and most troublesome to make at home of any 
article of diet, are offered you, ready to eat by the addition of boiling water 
Libby’s Concentrated Soups 
Made in large quantities from the choicest of pure, wholesome materials, by 

accomplished chefs, are the perfection of excellence. 

No such Soups can be made at home. 10c.acan ; makes 6 portions. 
Ask for our booklet, «« How to Make Good Things to Eat.’’ It tells about all of 
LIBBY’S (Natural Flavor) FOOD PRODUCTS 

and how to serve them appetizingly. 
Send ten cents stamps for Libby’s big home Atlas, with 32 new maps. Size 8 x 11 inches. 


LIBBY, McNEILL & LIBBY CHICAGO, U. S. A. 








[ Loox AT THE LABEL! 


a 40 
i] HIGHEST 
Hi} AWARDS 


0. LIMITED 
meh bee MARK 


The FINES T COCOA in the World 
Costs Less than ONE CENT a Cup 


WALTER BAKER c@ CO. Ltd. 
Established 1780, DORCHESTER, MASS. 











PIANOS 


HAVE BEEN ESTABLISHED 50 YEARS 





and are receiving more favorable comments 
to-day from an artistic standpoint than all 
other makes combined. 


WE 
Challenge 
Comparisons. 


By our easy payment plan, every family 
in moderate circumstances can own a VOS@ 
piano, We allow a liberal price for oid in- 
struments in exchange, and deliver the piano 
in your house free of expense, You can 
deal with us at a distant point the same as 
in Boston, Send for catalogue and full 
information, 


VOSC & SONS PIANO CO. 
160 Boylston Street, - = = Boston, 
Mme Par 8 











SANFORD HUBBARD, aged 15 years, 
height 5 feet 11 inches, weight 176 pounds, 
Diet principally 
ca ‘ieats, Grape-Nuts 


Neyer ill a day. 





WINS ENDURANCE TEST 





2 


Wachusett Mills, 
Worcester, Mass. 
Gentlemen * 

After @ thorough test, ineluding daily machine wasning 
of the RUBDRY beth towel, we find that it long outwears the best of 
the turkigh towels and ia more Satisfactory all the time. 

The RUBDRY is, in my opinion, by far the best thing on the 
Market and we have adopted it etolusively for use in the Boston 
AtbletioAssociation. 


Yours cespectfully, 


po f Pua 
ppt 











FOR. THE BATH 


Rosorr 


The only towel worth a name 
Best stores sell it 


Drop postal for free to Rubdry, 
illustrated booklet D Worcester, Mass. 

















